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PREFACE 


This is the twenty-third volume in the series of new 
district gazetteers of the State of Uttar Pradesh, which 
are being rewritten under a scheme sponsored jointly by 
the Government of India and the State government. 


Before merger with Uttar Pradesh in 1949, the district 
of Rarapur was ruled by the nawabs of Rampur wid a 
gazetteer of the Rampur state was published in 1911, 


Earlier accounts pertaining to the area covercd by the 
present district drawn upon in writing th's vazeltece are 
E. Thornton’s Cazeticer of the Territories under the Govern- 
ment of the Easi India Company and the Nutive States on 
the Continent of India (1854), EK. T. Atkinson’s Statisiical, 
Descriptive and Historical account of the north western. 
Provinces of India (1879), F.H. fisher is statistic descid--- 
tive and Historical Account,of the North-Wesiern Provinces 
of India (1883), ©. U. Aitchison’s Collection of Trexties, 
Engagements and Sancds, relating todndia and Neighbourtag 
Countries (1909), Syid A. WL. Khan’s Brief History of the 
Chiefs of Rampur (1892), Gazetteer of the Rumpur State (1911) 
and its supplements and various administration reports 
of the erstwhile state of Rampur as well as numerous other 
works and sources, both = official and non-official. All 
published works used in the preparation of this gazetteer 
have been mentioned in ‘the bibliography given at the end 
of this volume. 


IT should ike to thank the chairmaa and member of 
the State Advisory Board, Dr P. N. Chopra, Editor, 
Indian Gazetteers, Ministry of Education and Social Welfa re, 
Government of India, New Delhi, and all those officials 
and non-officials who have helped in the bringing out of 
this gazetteer. 


Suggestions, if any, would be most welcome. 


Lucknow: AMAR SINGH BAGHEL 
9th February, 1974 
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CHAPTER 1 
GENERAL 


Origin of Name of District 


The district is named after its headquarters town Rempur which 
was well-known as a seat of Rohilla power before the treaty of Laldhang 
made between the “awab Wazir of Avadh and the Rolullos in 1774, 
Tradition has it that the site of the town was originally 2 group of four 
villages which was called Rampur after one Raja Ram Singh of Katehr. 
The present town of Rampur is said to have been founded by Feizullah 
Khaa in 1775.HL: at first calledit Faizabad but, since it was represented 
that several towns of this name already cxisted, the nnme wes changed 
to Mustafabad urf Rampur, a name which may still be seen in the old 
records of the district. 


Location, Boundaries, Area and Population 


Location and Boundaries—The district occupies the central part 
of the northern half of the Rohilkhand J.ivision and lies between Lat. 
28° 25’N. and 29° 10’ “, and ong, 78° 51'R, and 79° 28’E., the extreme 
length from north to south being-abont 81 km. and the extreme breadth 
from east to west about 49 km. “fn configuration it is almost heart-shaped 
and is bounded on the north by distriet Naini Tal, on the east by district 
Bareilly, on the south by district Budeun and on the west by district 
Moradabad. 


Area-—aAccording to the Central Statistical Organisation the district 
had an area of 2,872 sq. km. in 1971 and is the smallest in the State in 
this respect, 


Population—According to the 1971. census the population of the 
district is 9,01,209(females, 4,10, 348) the rural population being 7,25,164 
(females 3,28,510) and the urban 7,76,045 (females 81,838), The 
district stands 44th in the Stateinsrespect of population which has 
become 65.09 per cent higher than what it was 70 years ago, 


History of District as Administrative Unit 


The district of Rampur was created out of the erstwhile Rampur 
state on December 1, 1949, when the latter was merged in the State of 
Uttar Pradesh. It was then divided into six tahsils : Suar, Tanda, 
Bilaspur, Rampur, Milak and Shahabad. In 1951, 15 villages of tahsil 
and district Moradabad were transferred to tahsil Suar of this district. 
In the same year two villages, Gajadharpur of tahsil Barcilly and 
Pachtaur of tahsil Aonla of district Bareilly were transferred to tahsil 
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Milak and Shahabad respectively and the village ef Dhanpur Bijaipur, 
which formed an enelave in district Naini Tal, was added to tahsil Kichha 
of that district. Chak Hardaspur, which had been transferred to tahsil 
Kashipur of district Naini Tal in 1951 was abso1bed in tahsil Suar in 1952, 
when tahsil Tanda was also abolished and amalgamated with tahsil 
Suar. Tn 1953, four villages of tahsil Kashipur in district Naini Tal 
Were transferred to tahsil Suar. In 1957, the village ef Fazilpur ef 
tahsil Bilaspur was transferred to district Naini Tal. 


Subdivisions, Tahsils and Thanas 


The district is divided into three revenue subdivisions ; one com- 
prises of the tahsils of Rampur ard Bilaspur, another of tel .sils Milek- 
and Shahabad and the third ef tahsil Suar only. 


Tahsil Rampur, which lies nearly in the middle of the district, is 
bounded on the north by tahsil Suar, on the east by tahsils Bilaspur 
and Milak, on the south by tahsil Shahabad and on the west by district 
Moradabad. It has an area* of 445.15 sq.km. and a population of 8,27,687 
persons (females 1,50,476), the rural population being 1,66,220 (females 
75,577), There are in this tahsil, 243 inhabited and 4 uninhabited 
villages and the town of Rampur which has a population of 1,¢1,417 
persons (females, 74,899). 


Suar, the most northerly tahsil of the district, is bounded en the 
north and north-east by district Naini Tal, on the east by tahsil Bilaspur, 
on the south by tahsils Bilaspur and Rampur and on the west by dis- 
trict Moradabad, It has an area of 690.67 sq. km. and a population 
of 1,95,425 persons (females 89,469), the rural population being 1,80,797 
females 82,530), There ave;in the tahsil 272 inhabited and 15 unin- 

abited villages besides the town of Tanda which has a population of 
14,628 persons (females 6,939). 


Lahsi] Bilaspur, comprising the north-eastern part of the district, 
is bounded on the north by district Naini Tal, on the east by district 
Bareilly, on the south by tzhstl Milak and on the west by tahsils Suar 
and Rampur. It has an area of 486.87 sq. km. and a population of 
1,00,181 persons (females 45,872), and comprises 202 inhabited and 18 
uninhabited villages. 


Tahsil Milak is bounded on the north by tahsil Bilaspur, on tke 
east and south-east by district Bareilly, on the south and south-west 
by tahsil Shahabad and on the west by tahsil Rampur. It has a popu- 
lation of 1,42,659 persons (females 64,057) and an area of 406.74 sq. km, 
and contains 197 inhabited and 6 uninhabited villages. 


Tahsil Shahabad comprises the south-western part of the district 
and is bounded on the north by-tahsil Rampur, on the east by tahsil 


* The areas ofthe tahsile mentioned inthe chapter are based on district land 
records 
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Milak, on the south by district Budaun and on the west by district 
Moradabad. It has a population of 1,85,307 persons (females 60,974) 
and an area of 482.87 sq. km. and comp ises 178 inhabited and 31 
uninhabited villages. 


Thanas—For purposes of police administration there are 11 thanas 
in the district, tabsil Rampur having four, of which three are located 
in the town of Rampur. There are two police-stations, each in tahsils 
Bilaspur, Suar and Shahabad, tahsi] Milek having only on police-station. 


TorocRAPHY 


The district is almost an open plain with slight undulation, the 
surface being traversed by numerous river valleys. The general slope is 
from north to south and south-east, as is indicated by the course of the 
rivers and streams of the district. On the northern border of the dis- 
trict the clevation is about 192 metres above sea-level, which drops to 
166.4 metres a few kilometres south of Rampur town. The country in 
the vicinity of the town of Rampur has been described by Davidson, 
in his “Travels in Upper India,” as exececdingly rich and beautiful, 
“The eye wanders with delight,” he writes, “over one continuous 
sheet of ripening corn, interspersed with, groves of mango, clumps 
of bamy00 and little villages’? The district may be divided into 
four physical units, the northern forest belt or semi-terat tract, 
the central plain, the Ramganga khadar and the southern upland. 


The Northern Forest Belt-—This tract comprises the northern 
tahsils of Suar and Bilaspur. The general slope of the tract is from north 
to south. Owing to its proximity to th: terai forests the soils, 
though rich in humus, are ill-drained ard the climate is unhealthy. A 
greater part of the tract has been cleared of forest and brought under 
the plough and the water of nearly all the rivers and streams flowing 
through the tract have been diverted into canals and utilised for irriga- 
tion purpose, Still there are considerable areas covered with forests, 
some of which produce nothing but long gress or pula. 


The Central Plain—This plain, compris’ng the tehsils of Rampur 
and Milak and north-eastern part of tahsil Shahabad, is a highly deve- 
loped agricultural tract. Asis evident from the courses of the streams 
flowing through the tract, it slopes gently southward. The soils here 
are generally dwmat and matiar. The tract is covered with a network 
of main and subsidiary canals so that even in a year of drought there 
would be sufficient irrigation to ensure a fair crop and thug avert 
famine. Although in the past a considerable area of the tract was 
covered with natural vegetation, nearly al] such lands have been brought 
under the plough now and there is practically no forest in this part. 


Ramganga khadar (flood plain)—This tract comprises the 
central part of tahsil Shahabad and extends throush the tahsil from 
north-west to south-east for about 26 km., with an average breadth of 
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6 to 8 km., but is as wide as 10 km. in the north-west. It is almost 
impassibic to define the limits of the khadar which keeps on changing 
owing to the vagaries of the river which has a shallow bed and changes 
its course at will. Nearly all the villages which lie along the river are 
subject to inundations during the rainy season. A major part of the 
tract consists of sand and is covered with jhao, At places. where the 
soil is fertile, vegetables, Wheat and sugar-cane sre grown. The land 
between the rivers Ramganga and Gangan has poor soil with deficient 
means of irrigation. Its crops are often inundated and destroyed by 
the overflow of these rivera. 


Southern Upland—This tr:.ct, which lies to the west of the Ram- 
ganga khadar, embraces the south-western part of tahsil Shaheabed. The 
river forms the north-castern boundary of the upland and is utilised for 
purposes of irrigation. The soil in the northern part consists of rich 
friable loam while in the south it is serdv bhur. 


There are a number of small lakes in the western and eastern part 
of the tract but very few of them remain full of water throughout the 
year and con be utilised for irrigation. The trect has deficiert means 
of irrigation. The Gangan Canalis theonly canal in this tact. and 
runs from Scifni to Shahabad and irrigates an area of about 500 
hectares. The main crops produccd ere are jcwar, bajra, peddy, 
wheat, barley and pulses. 


River Syste AND WaTER REsouRCcES 


The Ramganga and its tributaries, the Kosi and the Gangan, are 
the main rivers of the distriet.’ Among the other streams the chief are 
the Bah, Kachhia, Bahgul, Ghuga, Bhakra, Dhimri, Sohaya, Sainjni, 
Pilakhar, Hathi Chinghar and Nzhal. 


Ramsganga—lIt is a big river having its origin in the lofty heights 
of the Himalayas and after emerging from the hills and traversing a 
niunber of districts it eaters the district near the village of Chandpur 
Kalan in tehsil Shahabad through which it flows for about 32 km. in 
a souta-eastera direction as far as the village of Nabiganj Jadid, where 
it leaves the district to enter district Bareilly. The river flows on a 
tortuous route always changing its course at will. During the rains, 
villages on its banks frequently suffer from its encroachments, During 
the hot season it shrinks considerably and becomes fordable at sevcral 
places. The only town of importance on it is Shahabed. Near the 
village of Ghanshampur it reecives the Kosi on its left bank and is joined 
by the Gangan on its right bank near the village of Raipur. 


Gangan-—Tais river is the chief affluent of the Ramgan. a in the 
district Waich it e1ters near the village of Chhatauni in tahsil Shahabad 
and runs through the tahsil in a sinuous course for about 28 km. to join 
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the Ramganga near Raipur, The only large village on the Gangan 
is Seifni. After the rains are over an earthen dam is built across the 
river, and the water is carried off by canals which irrigate Rawana, 
Jaitoli and a few other villages of trhsil Shahabad. The banks of the 
river are not covered by sand, The water of the stream is considered as 
wholesome as that of the Ganga, 


Kosi—This stream. an important tributary of the Ramganga, is 
also known as Kosila, Kosilla or Kausilya. It rises in district Almora 
and, running through district Almora and Naini Tal, first touches district 
Rampur near the village of Patti Kalan in tahsil Suar. It forms the 
boundry between Rampur and Naini Tal for about a few kilometres 
before it enters district Rampur. It then runs southward in an itre- 
gular course through tahsil Suar as far as the villege of Siharia Lakkha, 
after which it enters tahsil Rampur. Running in the same direction, 
past Lalpur, it reaches the western border of the district which it leaves 
about 8 km. south-west of Rampur town, for a short distonce, and then 
again flowing through tahsil Rampur leaves the district at Mazra Agapur. 
The distance from the point where it enters the district in the extreme 
north to that where it enters district Moradabad is about 40 km. The 
river re-appears in the southewester partiof tehsil Rempur near the 
village of Bisara and running southward for about 4 km, joins the Ram- 
ganga near the village of Ghanshampur, Before joining the Ramyanga, 
the Kosi receives the waters of the Bah on its right bank, about 3 km. 
west of Rampur town. The other streams which also join the Kosi in 
this district are the Bihar (Narai) and the Kachhia, both joining it on 
its right bank at Shahpura in tahsil Suar and Puranpur in tahsil Rampur 
respectively. The river has a masonry dam at Lalpur and most of the 
canals, which irrigate the major portion of the district, are dependent 
on its water. 


Bah —This river, also known as Bahalla, enters tahsil Suar near 
the village of Loharra in tahsil Snar, Running south-westward through 
the tahsil it leaves the district near Devipure, It egain enters the dis- 
trict near the town of Tanda and flows slong the western boundary of 
the district as far as the village of Bainjis, It then leaves the district 
for a short distance and txkes a south-casterly course to join the Kosi 
about 8 km. west of Rampur town. It flows in a tortuous course, and 
its bed is extremely uneven and the volume of water liable to increase 
and dezrease at very short intervals. ‘Che river is utilised for irrigation 
purposes by constructing a masonry dam near Tanda. 


Kachhia—This stream has its source in a lake near Sainthakhera 
in tahsil Suar and runs southward in an irregular course as far as the 
village of Satyidnagar in tahsil Rampur. From this point it assmnes 
the forn of a considerable stream and running through a tortuous course 
in the sam? direction joins the Kosi near Puranpur about 8 km. north- 
west of Rampur, 
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Bahgul—This river, which is also known as the Bahgul (west), 
has its source in the terai of district Naini Tal and enters district Rampur 
near Chandpur in the north-east of tahsil Bilaspur. Traversing through 
the eastern part of the tahsil, it runs southward in a tortuous course and 
leaves the district near Sataura. While flowing through tahsil Baheri 
of district Bareilly, the river re-appears on the eastern border of this 
district once near Khajuria Khurd and again near Rasulpur where it 
finally leaves the district to meet the Bhakra in district Bareilly. 


Bhakra—This river enters district Rampur from district Naini 
Tal at Piplia Nao in tahsil Bilaspur and after running a sinuous course as 
far as Gularia it takes a southerly dircetion, past Bilaspur, Haran Khera 
and Bahpur and flows south-eastward from Gangapur. Near Jaurasi 
it meets the combined stream of the Dhoba and Khaira, which running 
southward leaves tahsil Bilaspur at Isharpur Gopalpur to join the 
Bahgul (west) in district Bareilly. Another branch of the stream which 
takes off near Salehpur runs southward to Bamanpura where it leaves 
tahsil Bilaspur and entering tahsil Milak flows somewhat parallel to the 
Bareilly border as far as Bhojupura.where it leaves the district. 


Dhimri—This stream enters the district from district Naini Tal 
at Piplia Nao and runs south-westward to join the Bhakra on the left 
bank at Basharatnagar near Bilaspur. Its banks are covered with 
jungles of long grass which are the favourite haunts of tigers. The river 
has been dammed at Khemri and the water thus diverted irrigates a 
portion of tahsil Bilaspur. 


* Sohaya— This is a small stream which has its source near Khempur 
in the central part of tahsil Bilaspur and flows soutlward so far as 
Padpuri. It then separates tahsil Bilaspur from tahsil Milak for 2 few 
kilomstres. Entering the latter tahsil near the village of Manaura. the 
Sohaya joins the Bhakra opposite to’ Rustampur, 


Sainjni— Rising in the swamps of Nasratnagar, a village on the 
northern border of the district, the Sainjni flows southward through 
tahsil Bilaspur where it is joined by its small affluents, the Kichha and 
the Dhakra, near Paharpur and Kemri. Flowing on in a south-easterly 
direction it forms the boundary between tahsils Bilaspur on the left 
and Milak on the right, entering the latter near Halunagar, Running 
through tahsil Milak, without changing its direction, the Sainjni joins 
the Bhakra near Chencha (Chainpur), It has been dammed in its upper 
eourse and its water is diverted in the Sainjni Rapatni canal which 
provides irrigation facilities to a number of villages of tahsils Bilaspur 
and Milak. 


Pilakhar—This stream, which originates from the Subhash Peak 
in district Naini Tal, enters the district under the name of Baur near 
the village of Bhagwantnagar in tahsil Suar, where it is joined by 
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the Bamnia on the tight and the Nihal on the left, beth ferming the 
oorthern boundary of the district for several kilometres. The Baur 
then runs threugh tahsil Suar ina southerly direction and is jeined by 
the Ghuga er its right near Kunwarpur Nankar, Flewing en, it enters 
tahsil Rampur at Manullahpur and running through the tahsil for a few 
kilometres is joined by the Nahal on its left bank near the village ef 
Jithaaia Khurd at a point where the boundaries of tahsils Suar, Rampur 
and Bilaspur mcet. The river then runs under the name of Pilakhar and 
flowing south-eastward in a sinuous course roughly forms the boundary 
between tahsil Bilaspur on the left and tahsils Rampur and Milak 
on the right as far as the village of Kemri, after which it enters tahsil 
Milak near the village of Jiwai Jadid. Flowing tortueusly through tahsil 
Milak in a southerly direction it leaves the district at Behta aad enters 
Bareilly under the name of Dhakra. 


Ghuga~— This is asmall stieam which rises in the terai area of dise 
trict Naini Tal and enters district Rampur near the village of Mawlagara 
in tahsi] Suar, Running through the tahsil in a southerly direction it 
reeeives the waters of the Hathi Chinghar onits left bank near Pushwara 
and about 2 km. dowastream is joined’on its right bank opposite to Gadi 
Nagvi, by the Naiya which also has its source in the terai of district Naini 
Tal. Near Miranpur irganj it takes a south-easterly course and 
cones quite close to the Baurriver near amirpur. From this point it 
flows southward to meet the Baur (Pilakhar) on the right bank at 
Kunwarpur Nankar in tahsil Suar. The river has a tortuous course 
throughout the district and has been dammed at Miranpur Mirganj, from 
where its water 1s diverted into the Ghuga canal which irrigates the 
southern parts of tahsil Suar. 


Hathi Chinghar— Rising in. the terai of district Naini Tal, this 
stream enters district Rampur near the village of Nayagaon in tahsil 
Suar. It then flows in a southeily direction through the tahsil for 
about 18 km. to join the Ghuga near’Pushwara. In this district it is 
also kaown as th: Ramna. Its water is not used for drinking purposes. 


Nahal— This stream, which has its souree in the terai of district 
Naini Tal, enters the district near Hasanpur in tahsil Suar under the 
name of Naiya. It is an insignificant stream which flows southward 
in an izregular course through tahsil Suar andis joined by a small stream, 
kaowa as the Kichha, near the village of Chhatarpur. It then flows 
tnrouzh tahsils Rampur and Milak without changing its direction, and 
leaves the district at Niswi to join the Pilakhar (Dhakra) at Sindhauli 
in tahsil Mirganj of district Bareilly. It is joined by the Khanda near 
Bakneri in the north-western part of tahsil Milak. The river which 
has been canalised, provides irrigation facilities to a large area of the 


district. 


Lakes—There are numerous stretches of water in the district, mest 
ef which go dry during the hot weather, The northern tahsil of Bilaspur 
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possesses no lake of any importance, the only lakes in Bilaspur being 
thoge which lie near Pasiapur and Manunagar. Both the lakes are 
nearly dried up by the end of spring. The lake at Manunagar is utilised 
to a certain extent for imigation purposes. There are more than 150 
small lakes in the western part of tahsil Suar but very few are used for 
irrigation and most of them are dried up in the hot weather. Tahsil 
Milak has 4 still larger number of lakes, no fewer than 222, Most of 
these lakes contain fish and are used for irrigation on a small seale. 
Tahsil Rampur possesses only seven lakes; those of Panjabnagar, Kashi- 
pur and Daryagarh contain fish and are not dried up even during the 
hot weather, There a:e many small lakes in the western and eastern 
parts of tahsil Shativhad, the chief being the Moti lake and the lake at 
Gaur, both of which are full of fish and are also used for irrigation on 
a small scale. 


GrRoLocy 


Geolosierlly, the district forms part of the Indo-Gangetic alluvium, 
which consists of sands of various grades, silt, clay and kankar in varying 
propoctions. The northern part of-the district les close to the terai 
area of district Naini Tal andois characterised by the dominance of 
finer fractions over coarser. material. The. presence of boulders in the 
northern part of the district Inthe river beds, at a depth of three 
metres or less, indicates that in the not very remote past the Himalayan 
detritus found its way farther south than observed at present. Among 
minerals only reh ( a saline effervescence), kankar and clay are found 
in the district. 


Reh—This mineral is rare in the district and the quantity obtained 
is insignificant, 


Kankar—This too is scarce and is practically absent in the 
northera part of the district, the deposits elsewhere being poor. 


Clay—Clay, suitable for making bricks, earthen toysand utensils, 
is found almost everywhere in the district, especially near Rampur. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of this district is characterised by a hot dry summer 
and 4 bracing winter. The year may be divided into four seasons, 
The cold season from about the middle of November to February is 
followed by the summer from March to about the middle of June. The 
period from mid-June to the end of September is the south-west 
monsoon season, October and the first half of November constitute the 
post-monsoon season. The cold weather lasts longer and the tempera- 
ture in summer, does not reach the high levels obtained in the 
adjoininz’ districts, In the winter the climate is distinetly cold and 
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moist because the general level of the country is low and it is in the 
proximity of the terai. The northern portion of this district where it 
adjoins the terai, shares the characteristics of that tract. This part is 
an expanse of low-lying marshy forests and is covered with stretches 
of jungle and grass of luxuriant growth. 


Rainfall—Records of rainfall in the district are available sporadi- 
cally for two stations for only a couple of years. The description which 
follows is therefore mainly based on the records of the stations in the 
neighbouring districts. ,The 8verage annual rainfall in the district is 
about 110 cm, and varies from about 100 cm. in the south-west to about 
180 cm, in the north-east. About 85 per cent of the annual rainfall is 
received during the south-west monsoon season, July and August being 
the rainiest months. Variation in rainfall from year to year in the 
district is likely to be appreciable. 


On an average there are about 43 rainy days (i.e. days with rainfall 
of 2.5 mm. or more) in a year in the district. 


The winter rains are of great_impo-:tance and generally fall in the 
early months of the year. They are usually beneficial to the Rabi crop, 
but are sometimes so heavy that thay cause considerable damage, 
particularly ‘in the northern tracts. Much damage is also caused by 
severe hail-storms which accompany the winter rains and sweep over 
the northern parts of the district.. The violent winds that generally 
prevail in February and Maich are a source of great anxiety to the cul- 
kivators and on several occasions have done more injury than either hail 
or an excessive rainfall. 


Temperature—There is no meteorological observatory in the 
district, The description which follows is mainly based on the 
records of the observatories in the neighbouring districts where similar 
climatic conditions prevail. After February temperatures rise rapidly. 
May and the early part of June constitute the hottest part of the year 
with the mean daily maximum temperature of about 40° C. and the 
mean daily minimum about 25°C. On individual days during the 
summer the maximum temperature reaches 46° 0. The dust-laden hot 
winds which blow. often during the summer season make the weather 
very trying. Afternoon thunderstorms which occur on a few days 
during summer bring welcome relief though only temporarily, 
With the advance of the south-west monsooninto the district by 
about the middle of June, day temperatures drop appreciably but the 
nizats coatinue to be as warm as during the latter part of the summer, 
Due to the increased moisture in the monsoon air the weather is 
often oppeessive in between the rains, From about the latter half 
of September: tlicre is a slight increase in the day temperatures, 
With the withdrawal of the monsoon by about the end of 
September, night temperatures decrease rapidly, It is only after 
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QOetober that there is any os salpecae drop in the day temperatures, 
January is generally the coldest month when the-mean daily maximum 
temperature is about 21° C. and the mean daily minimum temperature 
about 8° C. Cold waves affect the district during the cold season and 
the minimum temperature on individual days on such occasions some- 
times drops to about the freezing point of water. 


Humidity —The air is very humid during the south-west monsoon 
season and to a lesser extent in the post-monsoon season, Thereafter 
humidity decreases. The driest part of the year is the summer season 
with relative humidities as low as 25 per cent in the afternoons. 


Cloudiness—The skies are mostly heavily clouded or overcast 
in the monsoon season. In the rest of the year the skies are generally 
clear or lightly clouded. However for brief spells of a day or two the 
akjes are clouded in winters in association with passing western 
disturbances. 


Winds—Winds are generally light. In the period October to 
April the winds blow mostly. from the west or north-west. Easterlies 
and south-easterlies appear by May and these predominate during the 
south-west monsoon season: 


Special Weather Phenomena—In the hot season the district ex- 
eriences dust-storms and thunder-storms with occasioral squal's. 
Rain during the monsoon season is often associated with thunder. 
Thunder-storms also occur in the cold season in asscciation with passing 
western disturbances, some of which are at times associated with hail, 
Fog occurs occasionally during the winter season. 


Frora 


The suitability of the district for the growth of forests is apparent 
from its vicinity to the terai forests of district Naini Tal. At the time 
of the Muslim invasion of India, a major part.of the territory now com- 
prising the district of Rampur was covered with forests. In 1778, when 
the present town of Rampur was founded, there were thick forests all 
around it. At the beginning of the present century, extensive forest 
tracts were found in tahsils Suarand Bilaspur. Besides, small tracts 
of forest existed near Lalpur in tahsil Suar, Patwai and Seifni in tahsil 
Shahabad, and at Bikrampur in tahsil Milak, With the increase of 
population, portions of the forests at several places were gradually 
cleared for agricultural purposes. These forests consisted of miscella- 
neous species of trees of which semal (Bombaxceiba), ber (Zisyphus maura- 
tiana), sissoo (Dalbergia sissoo), gular (Ficus glomerata) and babul (Acacia 
arabica) were prominent. The forests which are now confined only to the 
nerthezn tahsils of Suar and Bilaspur contain large patches overgrown by 
long grass and cannot be eultivated, partly owing to the inferior quality 
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of soi] and partly because it is surrounded by the wooded swamps ef 
the terai. These grassy lands are now being gradually replaced by plan- 
tations of eucalyptus, sissoo, khair (Acacia eateehu) and semal. At 
present the area of forest under the forest department is 6,618 hectares 
of which 5,021 hectares are in the Peepli forest block in tahsil Suar and 
1,599 hectares in the Dandia forest block in tahsil Bilaspur. The 
timber trees cover an area of 2,442 hectares in tahsil Suar and 162 
hectares in tahsil Bilaspur. 


The chief species of trees found in the forests of the district are 
amaltas (Cassia fistula), aonla (Emblica officinalis), babul (Accacta 
arabica), bahera (Terminaltia belericaj, ber (Zisyphus mauratiana), bel 
(Aegle marmelos), bargad (Ficus bengalensts), pakar (Ficus lacor), bakain 
(Melia azedarach), dhak (Butea monosperma), gular (Ficus glomerata), 
haldu (Adina cordifolia), jamun (Syzygium cumini), jhingan (Lannea 
coromandelica), kachnar (Bauhinta variegata), kanjt (Pongamia pinnatd), 
khair, khajur (Pheenix sylvestries), kharik, nim (Azadiracta indica), 
sissoo, pips] (Fleus religiosa), pula (Kydia calyctna), rohini (Mallotus 
phillpinensts), semal, tun (Cedrela toona) and vilayatt babu) (Prosopis 
juliflora). Among shrubs the arusa (Adhatada vasica), bhant (Clerodend- 
rum infortunatum), gandhela. (Murraya.koenigli), jharberi (Ziayphus 
mauratiana), karaunds (Carrissa opaca), lantana (Lantana camera), 
mala (Vitex negundo) and panwar (Cassta tora) are the main species found 
in these forests. The dudhibel (Vallaris heynei), hins (Capparis zeylanica), 
makoh (Zizyphus oenoplia), akashbel (Cuscuta reflewa) and banda (Loran- 
thus longiflorus) are the chief climbers occuring in the forests, the last 
two being parasitic plants. The varieties of grasses which commonly 
grow in the district, are the dah (Desmostachya biptnnata), dub (Cynodon 
dactylon), gandar ( Vetiveria ztzantodes), kala lappa (Hetropogon contortua), 
kans (Saccharum spontoneum), munj (Erianithus munja), patera (Typha 
elephantina) and safed lappa (Aristida depressa). There are no grass 
preserves in the district. The-forests areclosed to grazing in plantation 
areas of less than ten yerrs. The old plantation and natural forests 
sre open to grazing on payment of grazing dues, 


Plantations were raised in considerable areas in the Peepli and 
Dandia forest blocks during the different plan periods. About 418 
heetares in the Dandia forest block and 185 hectares in the Peepli forest 
block have been planted with eucalyptus under the scheme of planta- 
tion of fast geowing species and under the scheme of plantation of 
economic and industrial species, trees, such as semal, sissoo, khatr and 

la have been raised in areas of nabout469 hectares in the Dandia forest 
block and 1,887 hectares in the Peepli forest block. Fuel plants, mainly 
babul have been raised in an area of about 60 hectares in the Dandis 
forest block, 


Groves—-Groves are generally found in and around village sites 
and alongside the roads, The area under groves in the district is about 
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1,947 hectares of which tahsil Rampur possesses 742 hectares, tahail 
Shahabad 858, tahsil Milak 841, tabsi] Suar 280 and tahsil Bilaspur 247 
hectares. The chief varieties of trees found in these groves are ber, 
Mango and jamun. 


Roadside Avenues—-During the days of Mughal rules the activity 
regarding the roadside avenues was confined to the provision of shade 
at seraie. Plantations of ornamental and shade trees were raised along 
some of the roads in the reigns of nawabs of Rampur. 
After the merger of the state in the State of Uttar Pradesh 
in 1949, the roadside avenues, which came under the management of 
public works department, are gradually being transferred to the forest 
department. Till, 1972, 124.17 km. of the roadside avenues in the 
district came under the control of the forest department, out of which 
111.85 km. were 1enovated by the end of the rainy season. 
Roadside avenues measuring.882.45 km. remain still to be taken over 
by the forest department. The trees planted along the roads are 
mango on good soil, sissoo on sandy soil and jamun and arjuna on water- 
logged soil. Ornamental species like kachnar, gulmohar and amaltas 
have slso been planted near towns and at kilometre or mile stones. 
The roadside avenues beautify toadsides, provide shades to the travel- 
lers and traffic and check soil erosion. They.also provide an income of 
some Rs 175 per km. annually from the sale of timber, fuel and minor 
forest products. 


Fauna 


In former days a large number and variety of wild animals, birds 
and reptiles were found in the district most of which was covered with 
forests and grass lands. Till 1775, when the town of Rampur came into 
existence the thick forests all around its neighbourhood were the 
favourite haunts of tigers, leopards and other wild animals.But the number 
of these animals has diminished rapidly as a result of reckless shooting. 
Some animals made their way to the adjoining forests of the terai and 
others to various small forests which lie some kilometres distant from 
the town. The tiger (Panthera tigrts) and leopard (Panthera pardus) 
have now become rare and are only occasionally seen in the northern 
forests of the district. Other animals commonly found in the northern 
part of the district are the spotted deer (Aats ats), wild boar (Sus 
scrofa), wild cat (Felis chaus) and hogdeer (Aats porctnus). The jackal 
(Canis aureus), monkey (Macaca mulatia), common mongoose (Herpestes 
edwardst), Squirrel (Funambulus pennanti) porcupine (Hystriz indica), 
fox (Vulpes bengalensts) and hare (Lepus nfgricolis) are found throughout 
the district, 


Birde—Among the game birds the most common are the grey quail 
(Conturnia conturntz), little brown dove (Streptopelia Senegalenste), 
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spotted dove (Streptopelia chinensis), common green pigeon (Cro- 
copus phoentcopterus), red jungle fow] (Gallus gallus),black partridge(Fra- 
neolinus francolinus), grey partridge (Francolinus pondicertanus), and 
red turtle dove (Oenoponelia tranquebaricu). Quails appear in abundance 
during the Rabi and Kharif crops. They are usually caught by means 
of thread-nets prepared specially for the purpose. They are tamed for 
quail-fighting. The grey partridge is also tamed for partridge-fighting 
and after sometime becomes so attached to its master that it wil] follow 
him wherever he goes. Other birds generally found throughout the 
district are the bulbul (Molpastes cafer), black drongo (Dtcrurus macro- 
cercus), spotted sand-piper (T'ringa glareola), shrike (Lantus vittatus), 
magpie robin (Copsychus saularis), white-backed vulture (Pseudogyps 
hengalensis), Indian parakeet (Pistiacula ewpatria), white-breasted water 
hen (Amaurornis phoenicurs), Indian moorhen (Gallinula chloropus), pied 
bush chat (Savicola caprata), Indian robin (Siztcolotdes fulicata), golden- 
backed woodpecker (Brachypternus benghalensis), house crow (Corvus 
splendens), blue jay (Coracias benghalensis) and the black-headed oriole 
(Oriolus zanthornus}. ‘The goose (Anser anser), surkhab (Anas casarca), 
teal (Anas crecea) and the red crested. pochard duck (Netia rufina) visit 
the district during winter. The cuckoo, shama (black bird) and khanjan 
(wagtail) come down from the hills in the spring, but few of them survive 
to return. Several varieties of fowls, ducks and pigeons are also found 
in the district. 


Reptiles—Snakes are found throughout the district especially in 
the northern part, the chief being the cobra (Naja naja), krait (Bungarus 
caeruleus), Russel’s viper or necklace snake (Dobota Russelli or vtpera 
russelli), rat-snake (Piyas mucosus), and the lesser viper (Echis carinate). 
Of sauria the most important is the monitor lizard which is found in the 
northern part of the district and the house gecko (Hemtdactylus macu- 
latus). The gharial (Gavialts gangeticus) and maggar (Crocodilus palustris), 
which were formerly found in-the, Ramganga river, have now become 
extinct, partly as the result of indiscriminate shooting and partly due 
to the silting up of the bed of the river. 


Fish—The rivers, lakes and ponds of the district abound in a large 
number and variety of fish. The chief species are rehu (Labeo rohtta), 
lanchi, kerrel, sanwal, singht (Heteropneustus fossilis), bhur and bajaria, 


Game-Laws 


The game-laws obtaining in the district are now governed by the 
Uttar Peadesh Wild Animals, Birds and Fish Protection Act, 1960. In 
the reserved forest blocks of Peepli and Dandia, the Forest Act of 
1927 was also made applicable. These Acts have now been replaced 
by the Wild Life (Protection) Act 1972 ‘which has made game-laws more 
stringent with a view to conserving wild life and preventing the extinc- 
tion of certain species. The punishment of infringements of the 
law has now been made deterrent. 


CHAPTER [1 
HISTORY 


The Rampur district of the Bareilly (Rohilkhand) Division of Uttar 
Pradesh was created only in 1949, after the merger of the princely state 
of Rampur, founded about the beginning of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, forming the north-central part of the region known 
as Rohilkhand since the middle of the second quarter of that century. 
In very early times the region was known as Uttara Panchala or simply 
Panchala and, sinee about the tenth century A.D., it was called by the 
name Katehr. The past history of the distiict, the1efore, has been in- 


timately connected with that of Panchala, Katehr, Rohilkhand and the 
Rampur state. 


People like the Ahar, Ahir, Barwar, Beriya, Bhuinhar, Chauhan 
(non-Rajput), Dalera, Gujar, Kanjar, Nat and Pasi, appear to be indi- 
genous to the area and probably rep-esent the remnants or descendants 
of the aborigines who inhabited these parts in peimitive times when the 
bulk of the area, barring a few clearing here and there which served as 
numan habitations was covered with jungle. 


No archaeological survey, exploration. or excavation has so far been 
carried out in the district, and ancient monuments and antiquities, if 
any, Were almost entirely wiped out during the Rohilla domination of 
tw) hundred years or so. Still, there are certain villages, like Ainjan- 
khera, Berkhera, Isakhera, Karkhera, Khandikhera, Khera, Lakhan- 
khera, Lamba Khera, Mahuakhera, Matkhera, Narkhera, Sainthakhera, 
Sunarkhera and Turkhera, with names ending in the term ‘khera’ which 
implies that they are considerably old sites, They are spread all over 
the district. Villages Bhamraua, Bhitargaon and Seifni, again, are local- 
ly claimed to be as old as the Mahabharata age}, but there is no archaeo- 
logical or literary evidence as yet available in support. These and 
certain other villages, like Sainthakhera and Keorar, are said to pos- 
sess some very old Hindu temples, but they gre all small, ordinary or 
inconspicuous structures. There are several sati tombs and old masonry 
wells in certain villages, an old tank with masonry embankments at 
Sainthakhera, and ruins or traces of ruins of old garhts (forts), mostly 
built of mud, at Ainjankhera, Ajitpur, Akbarabad, Bhitargaon, Bilaspur, 
Jamalpur, Kalianpur Patti, Kemri, Khundalpur, Lohapatti Bhagirath, 
Madhkar (Madkhar), Patan, Piplinaik, Rampur, Seifni, Sainthakhera and 
Shahabad all of waich belong to the pre-Rohilla times, but none appear- 
ing to be earlier than the tenth or eleventh century A.D.* Theie are 


4 Gazetteer of the Rampur State, (Allahabad, 1911), pp. 127, 128, 148-149 


* Pishor, F.H.(Bd,): Statistical, Descriptio, And Historical Account of the North= 
Western Provinces of India, Vol.{X, Pert III-Rampur, compiled by Genera] Azim- 
ee (Allahabad, 1888), pp, 48-52; Ganetteer of the Rampur State, op. cit-.PVs 
128- 
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some other old mounds, teo, which might be containing entombed in 
them the ruins of old buildings, habitations and other interesting relics 
efthe past, but they await the spade of the explorer. 


Lying as it did in between Hastinapur (in Meerut district) and 
Ahichchhatra (in Bareilly district), the capitals of the ancient Kurus and 
Panchalas respectively, Rampur district is included in the tract where 
the Vedic Aryans established their early settlements, That tract was 
usually known as Brahmarshidesa, that part of Aryavarta in the 
Madhyadesa which continued to be a strong hold of Vedic religion 
and culture for a long time. 


The Krivis,who finda mentionin the Rigveda .and originally lived 
on the banks of the Indus and the Chenab,® seem to have been the 
earliest of the Aryans to migrate to and settle down in these parts.® It 
is suggested that in course of time, they came to be known as_ the 
Panchalas,* because they were a composite people made up of five 
(pancha) Rigvedic tribes, or because they represented a confederation 
of five such tribes.2 They gave this region the name Panchala and 
entered into a lasting friendly alliance with their neighbours, the Kurus 
of Hastinapur. The K-1ru-Panchalas together were noted for their o1tho- 
doxy and regarded as pre-eminent among. the peoples living in the 
Madbyadesa, at least in the Brahmanas.*® 


According to the ancient Indian historical (Puranic) traditions, 
Bharata, the great Puruvamshi monarch of the lunar race of ancient 
Kshatriyas, with his capital at Hastinapur, held sway over the whole of 
northern India,? including what is now the district of Rampur, Sixth 
in descent from him was Ajamidha who had three sons. Riksha, the 
eldest, ruled sat Hastinapur, and Nila and Brihadvasu, the second 
and third respectively, founded what later came to be known as the 
North Panchala and South Panchala dynasties. The capital of the 
latter was located at Kampilya in Farrukhabad district, and that of the 
former at Ahichchhatra in the Aonla ‘tahsil of Bareilly district, quite 
close to the south-eastern border of the present Rampur district®. The 


a7 Rapton, EJ.(Ed.): The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, pp. 45,40; 
Macdonell, A.A. and Keith, A.E. ; Vedie Index of Names ard Sutgecis, Vol. II, 
(Varanasi, 1958), pp. 125-126 


* Jbtd., Vol. I, pp. 468-460 


§ Majumdar, R.C, and Pusalker, A.D. (Ed.) 3 The History and Culiure of the Indian 
People, Vol. I, (Bombay, 1951), p. 246 


“Ibid., pp. 246, 247, 258 


* [bid., p. 258; Macdonell and Keith, ep. eit., Vol. I, pp. 198, 466-469; Rapton, 
ep. ¢it., pp. 105, 282 


* Ibid., pp. 45, 49, 106; Majumdar and Pusalker, op. cit., pp. 252, 258, 257, 808 
9 Ibed., p. 206 


* Ibid. ; Pargiter, F.E.: Ancient Indian Historieal Tradition, (Delhi, 1962), 
pp. 111-118, 274 
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Panchalas are also said to have been so named after the five sons of 
Bhrimyashva, fifth in descent from Nila, who were nicknamed 'the 
five capable ones,’ and their territory, Panchala, represented the kingdom 
‘for the maintenance of which five capable persons were enough (paneha 
alam).’1 After the death of Bhrimyashva, the kingdom ig stated to 
have been divided among his five sons.2, Mudgal, the eldest, represented 
the main branch and ruled from Ahichchhatra, while one of the others 
may have founded his principality in what is now the Rampur district, 
with capital probably at the site of Seifni near Shahabad. 


Mudgal's great-grandson, Divodasa, extended the kingdom consi- 
derably and appears to have united again the five divisions.? Under 
Sudasa, a descendant of Divodasa, the North Panchala power rose to 
anprecedented eminence through his victory in the famous ‘battle of ten 
kings.’"* His successors were, however, weak, and almost lost the 
kingdom, and it was Prishata, in the sixth or seventh generation from 
Sudasa, who succeeded in restoring the fortunes of the dynasty, with 
the help of the kings of Hastinapur, and became ruler of the whole of 
Panchala.’ The Brahmana rishi Bharadvaja was a friend of Prishata, 
and his son, Drona, was a playmate and fellow-student of Prishata’s 
son, Drupada. The latter had assured Drona of royal help and favour 
when he would become king, but when it so happened and Drona came 
to Prishata, he was disappointed, The dejected Drona went over to 
Hastinapur and was readily appointed there to impart military training 
to the royal princes. On completion of their training, Drona demanded 
of them as his fees (gwru-dakshina) the defeat and capture of Drupada, 
Consequently, the Panchala realm was invaded, and Drupada was de- 
feated, captured and brought as prisoner to Drona who, however, made 
peace ‘with his old friend, returning to him the South Panchala portion, 
to the south of the Ganga, and retaining for himself North Panchala,* 
including this district. 


In the Mahabharata War, Drupada sided with the Pandavas and 
Drona was one of the foremost commanders of the Kaurava army. 
Local traditions speak of Seifniin Shahabad tahsil, some 14km, from 
Shahabad and 22 km. from Rampur, as being the site of a very big fort, 
called Sahastraphani (said to be later corrupted into Seifni), on account 


ae re op cits, p. 275; Law, B.C. : Panchalas and their Capital Ahichchhatra, 
Pp. i- 

§ Pargiter, op. cif., p. L17 

* Ibid., p. 275 

‘ Ibid., pp. 117, 120, 280-281 

§ fhid., pp. 117, 166; Majumdar and Pusalker, op, cit., 204-295 

* Mahabharata, Adi-parva, chs 67, 129, 180 

' fbid,, Adi-parva, ch, 187 
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of its one thousand gates. Its master is said to have been one Bhurish- 
rava who was. killed in the Mahabharata War, Duryodhane’s daughter, 
Lakshmana, is stated to have come to this place to condole with his 
widow, encamped at what is now Bhitargaon, close to Shahabad, and 
founded the town of Lakhnaur, the old name of Shahabhad, Bhuri: 
shrava is also believed to have possessed a famous war elephant and the 
unique diamond later knowa as the Kohi-noor,! The Mahabharata docs 
mention a Bhurishrava, who belonged to the Kuru lineage, was a son of 
Somadatta and brother of Shala and Bhuri, attended the Rajasuya of 
Yudhishthira, took part in the war with his two brothers and a big con- 
tingent of his warriors, but on the side of Duryodhana, the Kaurava 
leader, who appointed Bhurishrava as one of the chief seven comman- 
ders of his forces. 


Bhurishrava fought valiently and was ultimately killed in the 
battle. The epic does not throw any light on his kingdom nor does it 
speak of any elephant or special diamond owned and possessed by 
him, Neither is any mentio. of a Lakshmana as being the daughter 
of Duryodhana, nor of a daughter of his going to condole with the widow 
of Bhurishrava is available. Hence, if there is any truth in the local 
legend, Bhurishrava who-probably belonged to an earlier and lesser 
branch of the Kurus of Hastinapur, or of the Panchalas who were also 
originally derived from the Kurus, may have been the ruler of these 
parts and may have had his capital at what is now Seifni. 


After the acquisition of North Panchala, including this district, 
Drona became its master, but does not appear to have ruled it directly, 
as he and his son, Ashwattham, lived all the time at Hastinapur. Drona 
was killed in the war and Ashwatthama disappeared from history shortly 
afterwards, According to local traditions Adi, an Ahir and servant 
of Drona, governed the kingdom as his master’s deputy in the latter’s 
life-time, after which he beeame independent and built the great 
fort at Ahichchhatra.*® 


In the post-Mahabharata period, nothing is heard of North Panchala, 
and the common name Panchala was used for the entire region of which 
Kampilya was the chief city, The Panchala kingdom figures as the 
third in the list of kingdoms which flourished in northern India after 
the Mahabharata War till the time of the Nandas, but except the 
number(25 or 27) of the Panchala kings who ruled in this period, nothing 
else is known.4 The Ahir rajas, Adi’s descendants, may have ruled from 
Ahichchhatra, over this district as well, for some time, probably as 
feudatories of the Panchala kings of Kampilya. In the eighth-ninth 


3 Fisher, op. cit., pp. 50, 51; Gaaetteer of the Rampur Siate, pp. 148, 148-l4g 
150-151 


® Mahabharata, Adi-parva, chs 185,199 ; Sabha-parva, ch. 84; Udyog-parva, 
ehs 19, 165; Bhishma-parva, chs 45, 63, 74, 84, 110, 111; Drona-parva, chs 142, 148 


* Bajpai, K.D.: Ahichehhatra, p. 1, (Lucknow, 1966) ; Cunningham, A.: Archaeo- 
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century B.C., a Naga dynasty secmis to have superseded the Ahirs, when 
Ahichchhatra came to be associated with the life of the Jainatirthankarg 
Parshwanatha? 


In the list of the sixteen mahajanapadas (premier states) of the 
time of the Buddha (6th century B.C.), Panchala figures as the tenth,® 
and it seems to have comprised of at Jeast the districts of Farrukhabad, 
Bareilly, Rampur, Budaun and Moradabad. About the middle of the 
fourth century B.C., however, the entire Panchala region, including 
this district, was annexed to the empire of the Nandas of Magadha,? 
and after their overthrow, about twenty-five years later, the district 
becam® part of the powerful Maurya empire. From Kautilya’ 
Arthashastra it appears that in this period the Panchala territory bed 
its own republican form of government, with the title ‘raja’ for its head, 
presumably as a dependency of the Maurya empire. 


With the downfall of the Mauryas, about the close of the third 
or the beginning of the second century B.C., an almost independent dyn- 
asty appears to have established itself-at Ahichchhatra and ruled over 
the North Panchala region including this district.® 


Some time later, this dynasty was superseded by another, about 
ten kings belonging to both being believed to have ruled during the 
second century B.C.6 It has been suggested, on the basis of the Yuga 
Purana (a section of the Gargt Samhiia) that the country of Panchala 
was overrun by the Yavanas (Indo-Grecks) about the middle of that 
century.” Some fourteen rulers of the dynasty of the so-called Mitra 
kings of Ahichchhatra ruled successively over this region from about 
the beginning of the first century B.C. to that of the third century A.D.® 
They struck their own coins, and ruled almost independently till they 
were subjugated by the Kushana emperior Kanishka (circa 78-102 A.D.)® 
For the next hundred years or so, the Mitras appear to have ruled over 
their territory, including this district, as feudatorics of the Kushanas,”” 


1 Thid., p. 820; Bajpai, op. cit., pp. 2-3,6; Jain,J.P.; Bharatiya Itihasa-Ek-Drishit, 
(Varanasi, 1962), pp. 45-46 

® Ripson, op. cit., p. 153; Mookerji, R.K.: Ancient India, (Allahabad, 1956), 
p. 97 

8 Ibid., p. 107; Sastri, K,A.N. (Eid.) : Age of the Nandas and Mauryas, (Madras, 
1937), p. 17 

4 Shamasastry, R. (Ed. and Tr.) : Kautilya’s Arthasasira, (Mysore, 1961)+ 
pp- 178, 407 

' Bajpai, op. cit., p. 8 

® Ibid.; Rapson, op. cit., p. 478 

* Majumdar and Pusalker, op. cit., Vol. IJ, p. 106 

® Rapson, op. cit., pp. 469, 478-474; Sastri, K.A.N. (Ed.): A Comprehensive 
History of India, Vol, 11, pp. 104-107, 182, 184-185 

* Idid., pp. 839-840, 796, 800: 

3° Ibid., p» 107; Bajpai, op. cit., pp. 9-10 
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Abont the second quarter of the third century A.D., the power 
of the Knshanas saw a rapid extinction, and almost simultancously 
the Mitra dvaastv of Panchala came to an end and was superseded pro- 
pablv by a Naca dvnasty.t Achynta Naga, the last king of this line, 
was overthrown hy Samndrarunpta, the Gupta emperor, about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century A.D.* For the next two hundred years or 
go, the district formed part of the Gupta empire and Jay in its Ahich- 
ehhatra bhukié (province) which was voverned by a Kumaramatya (title, 
sionifving @overnor).® Siner a bkukit was divided into several vtshayas 
(districts), the area renresented by the Rampur district may have formed 
a senarate otshaya or lain wholly or partly in the Ahichchhatre and 
Sambhalaka (Sambhal in Moradabad district) vishayas. In the Gilgét 
Manuseripts, North Panchala, which tneluded this district, has been 
described as afvery prosnerous, Tich in wealth and agricultural produce 
and densely novlated fanapada? (couhtry).4 


7 With the ranid decline in the power of the Guptas in the sixth 
century, the Maukhari kings of Kannan} beeame independent and 
anpear to have held swav over the region north of the Ganga, as well.® 
They were superseded by the emperor Harsha (606-647 A.D.) ard the 
Ahichchhatra bhakti, in which this district, lay, continued to be a pro- 
vince of his empire also.® 


About 685 A.D., during Harsha s reign, Hinen Tsang, the Chinese 
nilgrim, visited Govishana, which has been identified with what is now 
Kashipur in the Naini Tal distriet, and not far eway from the north- 
western border of the Rampur district. From there, travelling south- 
east (for about 130 km.) he reached Ahichchhatra,? He must have, 
therefore, traversed the district of Rampur almost diagonally, entering 
it at its north-west corner near-what is. now Ahmednagar, travelling 
down along the right bank of the Kosi vta Darhial, Lamba Kheia_ and 
Sainthak)++1, all in tahsil Saar, and_passing on into the tahsil of Ram- 
pur. Hemay have crossed Kosi by the ferry at Darhial or at some other 
place further south. The entire Iength of the Rampur tahsil, from north- 
west to south-east, must thus have been traversed, the route probably 
passing by ths site of the present city of Rampur, Leaving the Rampur 
tahsil, Hiuen Tsang scems to have entered the Milak tahsil near what 
is now Dhamora, and tiking, perhaps, the route now represented by 


1 Sastri, op. cit., p. 255 

§Thid., p, 257; Mooker]i, op. cit., pp. 256, 261; Ancient India, (Bulletin of the 
ASI), No. 9, p. 140 

§ Mookerfji, op. cit., p. 272; Bajpai, op. cit., p- 11 

4 Ibid., p. 18 (Gilgit Manuscripts, Vol. TI, Part I, pp. 123-124) 

§ Tripathi, R.S.: History of Kanauj, (Delhi, 1959), pp. 85, 55 

§Tbid., pp. 89, 117, 143 
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the Movadabid-Rampur-Barcilly Railway line, to have left this district, 
entering the Aonla tahsil of district Bareilly, where Ahichchhatra was 
situated. The estimated distance of about 180 km. approximately fits 
in with the route roughly described above, and was in all probebility 
taken by the pilgrim. He, however, does not mention any place which 
could be identified with one in the present districts, probably because 
none Wis important at that time or possessed any significance from 
the Buddhist point of view. The circumference of the Ahichchhatra 
country, as indicated by Hiuen Tsang, was about a thousand kilometres,’ 
which is about four times that of the present Bareilly district, leading 
to the presumption that the figu’e represented the circuit of the entire 
bhukit which must have covered several adjoining districts, opviously 
including what is now the Rampur district. 


For more than half a century after the death of Harsha, in 647 A.D., 
almost the whole of northern India suffered from anarchy and cor fusion ® 
Qn the basis of an old tradition recorded in Chand Bardai’s Prtthviraja 
Raso, it is said that about 714 A.D., Rama Parmara, the paramount 
sovereign ofthe country and lord of Ujjain (probably Kashipur in the 
district Naini Tal, which was once sc-called), mode gifts of land to the 
members of the thirty-six Rajput-eclans and that to one Keharhe gave 
Katehr, the tract which denoted the region now known as Rohilkhard 
and included the Rampur district. If there is any truth in the tradi- 
tion, this would be the earliest use of the name Katehr for the region 
known in early times as North Panchala and st present as Rohilkhand. 


Towards the close of the first quarter of the eighth century, this 
entire country came under the domination of the emperor Yashovarman 
(cirea 725-752 A.D.) of Kannauj, and appears to have remained under 
the control of his successors,*-the Ayudha kings, till they were ousted, 
about the close of that century, by the Gurjera Pratihara kings. The 
latter also made Kannauj the capital of their grcwirg empire of which 
the Rampur district formed 2 part. The Gurjara Pratiharas continued 
to rule till about the middle of the eleventh century, althovgh their 
power and influence had begun to decline in the latter helf of the 
tenth cen tury. 


During his thirteenth expedition into Hindustan, which was led 
against the king of Kannauj about 1021 A.D., Mahmud of Ghazni is 
said to have crossed the Rahab, which has been identified with the 
Ramganga. It is, therefore, likely that he came to the Rampur district 
as well.® 


1 Yeid., Vol. I, p. 331 

4 Mookerji, op. cit., pp. 368-369; Tripathi, op. cit., p. 188 

8 Atkinson, E.T. (Ed.) : Statistical, Descriptive, and Historical Account of the 
North-Western Provinces of India, Vol. V, Rohilkhand Division, PartI, (Allahabid 
1379), p. 645 

4 Tripathi, op. cit., pp. 192, 212-215 
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This Ghaznavid invasion gave a death blow to the power of the 
Gurjara Pratiharas, their empire was broken up and their feudatory 
chiefs became independent. Among these were the Rashtrekutrs of 
Vodamayuta (Budaun), just in the south of this district. They appear 
to have started as vassals of Gurjara Pratiharas scme time in the latter 
half of the tenth century. Taking advantage of the downfall of their 
erstwhile overlords, they became irdeperdent and considerzbly power- 
ful by subjugating petty local chiefs of the neighbeurirp regions, in- 
cluding the Rampur district.1 Bhuvanapala,(also known as Lakhanapal)? 
the third ruler of the line, is said to have occupied Kanrauj_itself.? 
Gopaladeva, his successor, wes even more powerful, but he had firally 
to submit to the rising star of Chandradeva Gebedavala (circa 1089- 
1100 A.D.) who established his own dynasty at Kanrruj ard sneceeded 
in extending his sway over the bulk of the Panchala regicn.4 Medara- 
pala, the next Rashtrekuta chief of Budeun, wes prokebly » powerful 
feudatory of the Gehadavala kings Madanadeva (circa 1100-1114) ard 
Govindachandra (circa 1114-1155).2 In an inscription dated 1119 
A.D., this Rashtrakuta is stated to have kept at bay the Turk invaders 
who, on account of his presence there, dared not come ‘to the banks of 
the river of gods’ (the Ganga).*..He thus successfully guarded the 
western frontier of the Gahedayala dominions, and in all probebility 
had under his direct control the area. covered by the Rempur district. 
Takhanapale. (cirea 1150 A.D.), the tenth in successien, was the lest 
important chief of this Rashtrakuta line.’ He is said, by local tradi- 
tion, to have founded the town of Leki naur or the site where now 
Shahabad in this district stands, and to have built a fort there. After 
this chief, the power of the Rashtrakutas began to decline ard, in the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, they appear to have shifted their 
allegiance from the Gahadavalas of Kanrauj to the Cheuhars of Delhi, 
as Prithviraja (Rai Pithaura), the last Cheuhen king of that place, is 
said to have built a fort at Anjni Khera in tahsil Milak of 
this district.6 Ajayapala, the Rashtrakuta chief, lived ebout 1175 A.D., 
and Dharmapala appears to have been the lest in the line.® Prithvirz je. 
Chauhan was worsted and slain in battle by Shihab-ud-din Ghuri in 1198 
and the next year Jaichandra Gahadavala met a similar fate. Conse- 
quently, about 1196 A.D., Qutb-ud-din Aibrk, the general of the 
Ghuri sultan, attacked Budaun, killed Dharmapala and captured his 
territory,)° 


1 Tripathi, op. cif., pp. 283, 289, 290, 208-301 

* Niyogi, R. : History of Gahadvala, (Calcutta, 1959), p. 16 
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Loeal traditions assign the foundation of certain places in the district 
to the twelfth century, such as, Ajitpur (in tahsil Rampur) bv Ajit Singh, 
an Ahir raja; Bilaspur, of which the original name was Rajpura, by 
Bilast Singh, a Thakur; Dhanailt and Tanda by the Banfaras in the 
times of a raja named Pratah Singh; Lakhnaur (Bhitargaon near 
Shahabed) by Lekhenepala Rashtrakuta; and Anjni Khera by Rai 
Pithaura!, 


Tt was also during this century that the so-called Katehriya Rafputs 
settled down here and there in the district, their early strongholds pro- 
bably being Lakhnarr (Bhitargaor), Rajdwera (Rampur), Seifni, Bilas- 
pur and Madhkar. Thev appear to have begun their career in these 
narts as vassals of the Rashtrakutas of Budeunr, and occupied the land 
by driving out the Ahirs, Ahars, Bhuinhars and others, The tradi- 
tional date of their entry into this area is given as Samvat 1281 (1174 
A.D.'.* Opinions differ as reeards the plece of origin of this clan and 
the derivation of its name--Kathiawar in Gujarat, Katihar in Biher, 
Ratehar in the Varanrsi district, Katyur in the Kumaon hills, and the 
Ratehr tract in what is now Rohilkhand being the various assnmptions. 
The last-mentioned, however, appears to be the most plausible? The 
varticular type of soil, deseribed by -Francklin as “in general a. rich 
black mould, intermixed in many parts with send and red earth; it is 
uncommonly fertile, and capable of the highest enItivetion, abounding 
in all sorts of grain, sugar-cane and tobacco,’* which is characteristic 
to this area, esnecially the tract lying between the Ganga and the 
Ramrange. is called katehr and hence the region also eame to be called 
Katehr, The same authority further elaborates, “Rohilevwnd, called 
in Sanscrit Cuttatr, comprehends that tract Iving east of the Ganges, 
between the 28th and 80th degrees of north latitude, and from 76 to 
80 longitude. Commencing in the vicinity of Loll Dong, at the foot 
of the Kummow Hills, it extends enstwerd to the town of Pillibeet... 
Few countries have, in truth, more natural advantages than this; it is 
well supplied with several large rivers, besides numerous smaller 
streams. Among the first are the Rameanga, and Dewah ........... + 
the smaller streams are the Cossillah, Nahul, Byghul, Dakra, Bukrah, 
Beesrah and Yarwufadar; these likewise contribute highly to the culti- 
vation of the country, and hy means of reservoirs, sluices, canals and 
acqueducts, disperse their waters throughout the corn fields in every 
direction, but more particularly so in the jagheer of the late Fyzoolah 
Khan,’’5 that is, the Rampur district. It was this Katehr land which 


1 Cazetteer of the Rampur State, pp. 125, 128, 181, 188, 154; Fisher, op. cil., pp. 
43, 51 
2 Cunningham, op. efi., p. 856 
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gave the neme Katehriya to the nerdescript Ri jput clen thatscttled 
down in it in the 12tb century AD! The Pitilitreje Reso (beck 20) 
records the boast of a Berzplii hero of Priil.virsjx’s times that his 
forefathers had planted their standard on the plains of Katehr,® Accor- 
ding to another tradition, a Surajbansi Rejput named Bhimsen was 
forced by his enemies to take refuge in Katehr. His son is said to have 
gone to Delhi where he was killed by Prithviraja’s uncle, on which the 
deceased’s son, Kesri, transferred his allegiance to the Gabadavalas, 
Bhimsen himself is said to have ejected the Ahirs and extended his rule 
over this tract as far as Aonla. His descendants were called the 
Katchriyas.3 They seem to have originally settled down in the tract 
west of the Ramganga, from where they spread east across that river 
into the rest of the Rampur district and the districts of Budaun and 
Bareilly. 


Of the other Rajput clans of the district, the Chauhans appear to 
have infiltrated into the district/during the ascendancy of the Chauhan 
kings of Delhi, and the Rathors and Bhattis during that of the Gaha- 
davalas of Kannauj. The several other Rajput clans represented in the 
district, such as the Sombansi, Chandrabausi, Bargujar, Bais, Kachh- 
waha, Gautam, Sikarwar and ‘Tomar, seem to have migrated to these 
parts in smaller numbers at different times later, None of them, how- 
ever, appears to have acquired any noticeable influence or authority, and 
it was only the Katehriyas who set-up small chieftainships here and 
there and collectively dominated almost the entire Katehr country. 
It was, again they who for a long time, even after the Turkish conquest, 
continued to put up a stubborn and united resistance against Muslim 
aggression and to defy the authority of the sultans of Delhi.§ 


The first Muslim invasion of Katehr appears to have taken place 
in 1194, when Shihab-ud-din Ghuri, soon aiter the battle of Chandwar 
(near Etawah), crossed the Ganga and entered this tract.6 It was, 
however, his favourite slave and general, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, who finally 
conquered Budaun, and made it the scat of an égta (fief), gave it in the 


1 Beames, J.: Memoira on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of Races oj the 
North-Western Provinces of India, Vo}. 1, (London, 1894), pp. 818-814; Birgicy, op. 
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charge of one Hizbar-ud-din Hasan, and later in 1208 in that of his own 
slave and favourite general Iltutmish, and incorporated in it, at least 
nominally and formally, the entire Katehr territory, including this 
district.2 After Ghuri’s death, Quth-ud-din Aibek, who had till then 
acted as viceroy over Ghuri’s Indisn possessions, founded the 
slave dynasty and became sultan of Delhi in 1206. He died in 1210, 
and the short reign of his son, Aram Shah, followed, who wes, however, 
replaced by Iltutmish (ctrea 1212-1286).? 


Soon after Iltutmish had left Budaun, the Katehriyas, who had 
never absolutely submitted, recovered Katehr. under their chief, Rai 
Man, who seems to have had his headquarters somewhere in the south 
of this district, probably at Lakhnaur. Iltutmish, had, therefore, to 
reconquer the country and he appointed his own son, Rukn-ud-din, as. 
governor of Budaun in 1228 A.D.2 Nevertheless, the hold of the 
Muslims seems to have been confined to a very few towns, like Budaun 
and Sambhal (in Moradabad district), which did nothing but aggravate 
the anarchy prevailing in the rest of the region and given an opportunity 
to local chiefs, particularly the Katehriyas, to set-up independent small 
principalities here and there and resist for centuries to come the authority 
of the Delhi sultanate in these parts. 


In 1286, when Raziya had sueceeded Iltutmish at Delhi, Izz-ud- 
din Muhammad Salari was governor of ‘Budaun,‘ but after Raziya’s 
defeat, about 1240 A,D., he was replaced by Badr-ud-din Sankar Rumi. 
The latter was killed four months later, and, in 1241, Alauddin Mesud, 
the then sultan, appointed Malik Taj-ud-din Sanjar Katlak as governor 
of this region. In 1246, Nasiruddin Mahmud ascended the throne 
of Delhi, who in 1251, made Izz-ud-din Balban alias Kishlu Khan the 
governor of Budaun,® while Malik Jalal-ud-din had been holding charge 
of Sambhal since 1248. These,officers, however, could not exer- 
cise effective control owing to the superior strength, unity and turbu- 
lence of local chiefs, which forced even the governor of Sambhal to 
abandon his post. In 1252, the mugta (governor) of Budaun sent an 
expedition under Izz-ud-din Daramshi against the Katehriyas, and a 
sanguinary battle took place at Tankala-Bali, in which Daramshi was 
killed.” In 1253-54, the sultan, therefore, having resolved to inflict 
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a stinging revenge ordered an attack to be made on Katelr ‘such that 
the inhabitants might not forget for the rest of their lives.’2 The sultan 
himself proceeded to Budaun, and advanced into the district as far as 
the Rahab (Ramganga). The whole country was laid waste, but the 
Katehriyas were far from effectively crushed and continued their 
belligerent activities, . 


After his accession to the throne of Delhi, in 1266, one of Balban’s 
first acts was, therefore, the suppression of the rebellion in Katehr, 
which had, lately assumed serious proportions; Balban marched from 
Delhi in such haste that he left his tents behind, and reached the scene of 
revolt in three days. “Sending forward a force of 5,000 archers, he 
gave them orders to burn Katehr and destroy it, to slay every man 
and to spare none but women and children not even boys who had 
reached the age of eight or nine years, The blood of the rioters ran in 
streams, heaps of slain were to be seen near every village and jungle, 
and the stench of the dead reached as far as the Ganges. This severity 
spread dismay among the rebels, and many submitted. The whole 
district was ravaged, and plundered....................."8 There 
is no doubt that the Rampur region, which was one of the centres and 
chief strongholds of the Katehriyas fully shared the brunt of these ruth- 
less massacres and devastations. Balban again visited this area in 1279. 


The Katehriyas had been crushed for the time, but not extirpated. 
In 1290, Jalal-ud-din Khalji, the first Khalji sultan of Delhi, soon after 
his accession had to make an expedition to chastise them. He halted 
at Budaun, and sent his son, Arkali Khan, forward to punish the rebel- 
lious nephew, Malik Chhajju, who-seems to have taken shelter with the 
Katehriyas, probably in this district, Arkali Khan proceeded to the 
banks of the Rahab (Ramganga) and found the enemy encamped on 
the opposite bank. Malik Chhajju had wisely seized all the vessels on 
the river, But, ‘the royal army crossed the river like the wind, on a 
few boats called zauraks and spread confusion through the camp of the 
enemy.’? After dyeing the earth everywhere with rebel blood, the 
victors returned to Budaun, where the sultan forgave Malik Chhajju.¢ 
A little later, the sultan made another raid on Katehr, about which the 
poet Amir Khusru says, ‘‘He went on hopeful as Darius and his faithful 
soldiers accompanied him as far 1s Kabar’’s (in Bareilly district), evi- 
dently passing through Rampur district. It is said that in the struggles 
that ensued, the Muslims made their swords rusty with the blood of the 
Hindus, 
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Every live Hindu who fell into the sultsu’s Ler ds ‘was crushed flat 
by the feet of elephants.’ Ccuntry-born Muslims wko had joined in 
the insurrection were spared, but distributed es sleves emcrgst royal 
officers, The sultan bestowed the country on his frierds, cut down 
woods of the Tarai region that intercepted his progress, cleared the road 
of the tobbers who infested it, and hung them on boughs, ‘which there- 
upon looked like trees in the island of Wakwak." The sultan left his 
nephew, Alauddin, in charge of Budaun and returned to Delhi. A little 
later, Alauddin was replaced in the fief by Malik Chhajju. In 1296, when 
after killing the sultan at Karra (near Allahabad) and declaring himself 
sultan, Alauddin Khalji was on his way to Delhi he visited Budaun and 
appointed Amir Umr its governor, The latter, however, revolted, in 
1299, with his brother Mangu Khan, mugta of Avadh, but they were 
both suppressed, blinded and killed.* 


In 1804, during the reign of Alauddin Khalji, one Ali Beg Gurgan, 
who is aid to have been aldescendant of the famous Mongol leader Chingiz 
Khan, invaded Katehr with an army of 30,000 men. He is stated to 
have ‘pitched his camp in the vicinity of Avadh and Budaun (that is, 
in Kitehr), expecting to make an easy conquest of that country.’ The 
sultan at once sent a strong force against the Mongols who were utterly 
routed and ‘the battle-field was covered with heaps of slain like shocks 
of corn.’ Their leaders were taken prisoner and conducted to the pre- 
sence of the sultan who had them trampled by elephants.2 Parts of 
Katehr appear to have temporarily gone out of the sultan’s hands as 
he is stated to have reconquered them in 1818.4 Katehr was also one 
of the territories which were affected by the settlement operations 
launched by Alauddin EKhalji’s revenue minister, Sharaf Qai.5 


During the reigns of the first two and greater part of that of the 
third Tughluq sultans of Delhi, the region seems to have remained com- 
paratively quiet and the Katehriyas of this and ‘the adjoining districts 
seem ‘to have gained in strength. Muhammad bén Tughlug (1825-51) 
is said to have appointed the son of a dancingsmaster as governor of 
Budaun, and his successor, Firuz Shah Tughluq, gave its charge to one 
Saiyid Muhammad.* In 1879, ‘however, Khargu or Kharak Singh, the 
Katehriya raja of these parts, is said to have invited the governor and 
his brother, Saiyid Alauddin to a feast and. got them murdered treachcrously. 
The next year, the sultan, ‘therefore, led im person an expedition into 
Kiteh:, directed an indiseziminate massacre of the Hindus and leid 
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waste the country. Malik Kabul Khan was posted tothe igia of Budaun, 
where a memorial of the new governor still exists in the ward krown 
as Kabutpura,? and Malik Khitab Afghan (Daud} to that of Sambhal, 
with orders ‘to devastate Katehr annually with fire and sword.’ In 
addition, Saiyid Knizr Khan, a nephew of the murdered governor, was 
deputed to punish the rebels, and he signalised his appointment by 
slaying Lakhuku, another Katehriya, who is supposed to have been the 
actual murderer. Hotly pursued by the sultan’s forces, Kharak Singh, 
the prime cause of the mischief, fled across this district to the Kumaon 
hills and could not be captured. From this time on, for the next five 
years, the sultan led hunting expeditions into Katehr every year. The 
death of the Saiyids was avenged on ‘countless thousands of Hindus.’ 
It is said that the territory between Budaun and Aonla,that is the greater 
part of what is. now the Rampur district, was laid waste and converted 
into a jungle. ‘For six years not an inhabitant wes to be seen in that 
district nor was a single jartb of the land cultivated.’? It is also stated, 
“The chase of deer, nilgai, etc., was carried on principally in the neigh- 
bourhood of Budaun and Anwala (Aonla), where these animals were 
fornd in great numbers. This district was waste, but well furnished 
with water and grass. No other waste of such a size was to be found 
‘near Delhi. Orders were issued for retairing it in the same form in 
order to be used for hunting purposes, otherwise it could quickly Lave 
become peopled and cultivated, under the fostering government of 
Firuz.”* Probably in order to keep an effective control over the acti- 
vities of the Katehriyas who, despite such atrocities, could not be ex- 
tirpated or completely subdued, the sultan ordered a fort to. be built 
at Beoli (Bisauli), on the northern border of the Budaun district, which 
was named Akhirinpur,* perhaps because.it was the last military out- 
post of the sultanate in this area, and also implying that the. Rampur 
district under its Katehriya chiefs was almost indeperdent of the 
sultan’s control. In fact, the sultan named the new fort Firozpur efter 
his own name, but, itis said,) the, common people, ‘jocose amid all 
oppression they had suffered, called it Akhirinpur (the lest town); ard in 
truth it happened as they predicted, for the grace of God did not sutfer 
him to construct any more forts, or to lay the foundations of new cities 
and towns, and consequently the fortress continued to be called 
Akhirinpur.”® 


1 Atkinson, &.T.: Statistical, Descriptive, and Historical Aceount of the North: 
Western Provinces of India, Vol. V, Rohilkhand Division, Part I, p. 98 
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After the death of this sultan, and taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of his successors and the confusion that prevailed, particularly as 
a result of Timur’s invasion in 1898, the Katehriyas reoccupied most 
of their territory, including the new forest where they began to build 
villages, They also stopped paying any tribute to Nelhi.1 Kesari Singh, 
the raja of Lakhnaur, appears to have been pre-eminent among the 
Katehriyas of the time and to have extended his sway over the Aonla 
tahsil of Bareilly district, which adjoined his territory. The Muslim 
nobles of the region also became independent and appropriated the 
royal wealth and revenues. In 1899, Iqbal Khan, brother of the then 
sultnn, marched into Katehr and hrought into submission Har Singh, 
the brother and successor of Kharak Singh. Though they did not stop 
extending their possessions, the Katehriyas seem to have remained 
humbled for a time, since in 1410 and again in 1412, they tamely allowed 
Mahmud Shah Tughluq to come for a hunt in Katehr.* In 1418, Daulat 
Khan Lodi made a similar expedition, and wes met and humbly received 
by Har Singh.? The latter was, however, again in full rebellion in 1414 
when Saiyid Khizr Khan had ascended the throne of Delhi. This 
sultan’s past experience in raids on Katehr enabled him to attain success 
in his expedition. He despatched his general, Taj-ul-Mulk, with a large 
army, which entered Katehr after crossing the Ganga and with the 
assistance of Muhabat Khan, governor of Budaun, and ‘chastised 
and plundered the infidels of that country’. Har Singh (full name Rai 
Har Singh Deo) escaped to the hills of Kumaon, evidently through this 
district, but returned and tendered his submission in 1416, and on pro- 
mising to pay tribute was pardoned and reinstated in his possessions.‘ 
That submission is said to have been due rather to the approach of a 
large force under Taj-ul-Mulk than to any exhaustion on the part of the 
Raja, for two years later, in 1418, he gain raised the standard of revolt, 
and Taj-ul-Mulk was sent a second time against him. As the royal 
army crossed the Ganga, Har Singh retreated eastwards, devastating 
the country around him, Standing at bay amid the forests of Aonla, 
he was again defeated and forced once more to take refuge in the hills 
of Kumaon, and Taj-ul-Mulk retired towards DeJhi. In 1420, he egain 
visited Katehr, and levied tribute from ‘Rae Singh, the possessor of that 
country’, evidently meaning Har Singh who, in the meantime, seems 
to have returned from the hills¢ Four years later, Saiyid Mubarak, 
the then sultan of Delhi, marched in a menacing manner towards Katebr, 
but was met on the banks of the Ganga by Har Singh who was weary 
of fighting and submitted. As his tribute was in arrears for three years, 
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he was confined for a few days until his accounts were settled, The 
royal army then crossed th: Ganga and chistised the recusantg dwelling 
between this river and Kumaon, covering the entire region of Rampur. 
No more is heard of Har Singh, and, for the next seventy years or 
so, of his clan, the Katehriyas, as well.1 


In 1426, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur marched upon Budaun, 
but was forced, probably before he reached the place, to retire and was 
ultimately defeated by the side of ‘the river of Katehr,’ meaning in all 
probability the Ramganga.* Alauddin, the last Safyid sultan of Delhi, 
retired to Budaun about 1447 A.D., where he passed the last years of his 
reign (1445-50) in pleasure, finally abdicating the throne of Delhi in 
favour of Bublul Lodi (1451-88).8 He was, however, allowed to retain 
the tgéa of Budaun, which he governed till his death in 1478, when Khan- 
i-Jahan Lodi was appointed to hold this charge.4 The Katehriyas 
do not appear to have paid the yearly tribute to Alauddin. Khan-j- 
Jahan Lodi was an old and trusted officer and a prince of the royal blood. 
Stories of his generosity, told in the characteristic oriental style, were 
current, and show how revenues wrung from the many were in those days 
squandered on unproductive consumption of the few, one of the persons 
so benefited being a lazy and impudent. faqir whose gratitude might 
be defined as ‘a lively sense of future. favours."* On the death 
of Khan-i-Jaban, the government of Budaun was granted to 
Mian Zainnddin, but revenues of the fief appear to have been divided 
between him and his brother, Mian Zabaruddin, who lived at Delhi.® 


About 1493-94, Sikandar Lodi, the next sultan had to pay a visit 
to Katehr, in order to quell a fresh rebellion, Nearly all the local 
chiefs had united and concentrated inlarge numbers, and offered a well- 
organised resistance, but they were at last routed, ‘and the army of 
Islam captured a great quantity of booty’. From this time on, for 
many a long year, the Katehriyas remained quiet. All their gallant 
efforts at muintaining their independence had failed, and they seem 
to have been resigned to their fate, after carrying ona brave and almost 
unremitting struggle against their Muthammedan conquerors for 800 
years. Occasionally, henceforward, we hear of isolated outbreaks, but 
these Were mere attempts to avoid payment of the revenue due, 
and not combined efforts to throw off the Muhammedan yoke. For years 
the country cnjoyed comparative peace. The jungles were gradually 
cleared, population increased and tillage extended’® 

1Tbid., p. 652 
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In this period, Lakhnaur, already quite an old town, also often known 
a3 Bhitargaon, which now forms part of revenue village (mausza) Bijpuri- 
Shukl in tahsil Shahabad and lies at a distance of less than two kilometres 
from the town of Shahabad itself, appears to have been the chief strong- 
hold of the Katehriyas in this district.1 The headquarters of their other 
chiefships here were probably Rajdwara, Madhkar, Seifni and Saintha- 
khera.® Village Anua, originally named Anklapuri, is said to have 
been founded about this time by Ankla Kumari, daughter of Madar Shah 
the raja of Bhitargaon—she displeased her father, left home and took 
shelter in the jungles where the Bhuinhats received her with honour 
and acknowledged her as their ruler. Village Kup, on the left bank of 
the Ramganga,.was founded by Kirat Singh, another Katehriya raja of 
Bhitargaon.4 The foundation of Kemri, originally Khemri, in ‘tahsil 
Bilaspur, is ascribed to one Khem Singh’, and Dhamora in tahsil Milak to 
Thakur Daram Singh,* Patwai in tahsil Shahabad and Panjabnagar in 
tahgil Rimpur are other villages dating from these times.? Vilage 
Akbarabad in tahsil Suar is‘also stated to mark the site of the seat of 
a Hindu raja the ruins of whose fort and buildings are still seen lying 
there.® Ram Singn, the Katebriya raja of Rajdwara, now a locality of 
Rampur city, is said to have extended his capital overa group of four 
villages, lying round about, to which he gave the name Rampur.® It 
appears that a majority of the local Katehriya chicfs were concentrated 
on either side of the Ramganga in tahsil Shahabad which adjoins the 
Moradabad, Budaun and Bareilly districts on its west, south and east 
respectively. 


During the brief reign of Ibrahim Lodi (1517-1526), son and succes- 
sor of Sikandar Lodi, the sultanate was dismembered by internal 
revolts, and Budatin probably became part of the eastern kingdom set- 
up by Darya Khan ‘Lohani. The general anarchy that prevailed in 
the country was put an end to by Babur's victory at the battle of 
Panipat in 1526, in which [brahim Lodi was defeated and killed.2® The 
Afghan governors, who still continued to be independent in these parts 
had, however, to be put down. Hindu Beg, a Mughal general, was sent 
to being into subjection Qasim Sambhali, the Afghan governor of 
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Sambhal, The latter was defeated and the igta was assigred to Huma- 
yun, the crown prince. On Humayun’s accession to the throne of 
Delhi in 1580, Sambhal was assigned to his younger brother, Mirza 
Askari.*| Humayun, however, had no peace. The power of the 
Afghans, who had united under the capable leadership of Sher Shah Suf, 
Wag growing alarmingly and ultimately led to the defeat of Humayun, 
his consequent expulsion from India, and the foundation of the Sur 
dynasty in Delhi in 1540.3 Many of Iumayun’s Mughal nobles fled 
for their life to Katehr, and Bairam Khan, his chief confidant and pro- 
minent general, is stated to have taken refuge, for a time, with Mitra 
Sen, the Katehriya raja of Lakhnaur, in this district.4 Mitra Sen appeara 
to have been the most prominent leader among the Katehriyas at this 
tim2, and was probably the head of the Katehriya confederacy. An 
army sent by the sultan, under Haibat Khan Niazi, captured and plund- 
ered Sambhal and made slaves of the inhabitants. Nasir Khan was 
appointed governor of the place, but his tyranny soon led to his remoyal.# 

Jespite prolonged repression and continuous inroads of the armies of 
the sultans, the beecdlsraclging Katehriyas could not be dislodged from 
Katehr, thair steonghold, Regarding its administration, Sher Shah 
is reported to have said, ‘We must select) some person endowed both 
with valour and justice whom to send to Sambhal, for in that sirkar are 
many Jawless and rebellious persons.”* The centre of Muslim gravity 
in these parts seems to have shifted, by this time from Budaun to Sam- 
bhal, The choice fell on Isa Khan who was appointed governor of Sam- 
bhal. He brought peace to the area, particularly by maintaining friendly 
relations with Mitra Sen, Isa Khan so humbled the zamindars that 
“they did not rebel even when he ordered them to cut down their jungles 
which they had cherisned like children, with their own hands, though 
drawing deep sighs of affliction: and they reformed and repented for 
their thieving and highway robberies, and they paid in at the city their 
revenue according to the measureménts,”7 


In the time of Islam Shah Sur (1545-1554), Taj Knan Kirani held 
the charge of Sambhal. He was directed to capture Khawas Khan, 
the rebel general who had taken shelter with the raja of Kumaon. Taj 
Khan succeeded in inviting him by false promises of pardon and favours, 
decapitated him while at prayers, and sept his head to the sultan at 
Delhi.® Ia the meantime, Mitra Sen, the Katehriya ghief, appears to have 
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earned favour in the eyes of the sultan, for about 1552, he was appointed 
to hold charge of the important government of Sambhal2 The short 
reign of Islam Shah Sur's successor, Muhammad Adil Shah Sur, was 
disturbed by constant revolt, His kinsman, Ibrahim Shah, with the 
support of Yahya Khan, the then governor of Sambhal, defeated the 
royal force sent to quell the insurrection at Budaun and seized Delhi. 
He was, however, defeated near Agra by Sikandar Shah Sur, another 
claimant to the throne, But, in 1555, Humayun staged a come back, 
established his authority and restored some ordcr.® In this state of 
confusion, one Kambar Divana (Kambar ‘the mad’) had raised a force 
at Sambhal and attacked and seized Budaun. ‘A man of low birth and 
singular habits, but brave and of popular talents,’ he acknowledged 
the authority of the restored Mughal emperor, Humayun, who in return 
recognised him as governor of Budaun. A high estimate of the favour 
in which he stood at the court excited Kambar’s ambition, and to extend 
‘his authority over the neighbouring government of Sambhal, he made 
a military demonstration there. But Ali Quli Khan, governor of Sam- 
bhal, was not to be intimidated by one whom he despised as an upstart; 
Kambar had to return to Budaun, Now Ali Quli Khan asked him to 
recognise his own authority, and on-his refusal besieged Budaun. 
Notwithstanding his dangerous position, Kambar now ‘‘indulged in more 
than his usual excesses, injuring himself by gluttony and others by his 
cruelty—his motto was ‘Hat, wealth is God's and life is God’s, and Kam- 
bar Divana is superintendent of God’skitchen,’ He estranged some by 
extracting their money and others by the dishonour of their daughters.” 
Though barely sane, he carefully defended the fort. At last some 
inhabitants nelped the besiegers to enter the fort, and Ali Quli Khan set 
fire to the city. Muffled in a blanket Kambar attempted to escape next 
morning, but was captured, Hestillrefused torecognise the authority 
of Ali Quli Khan, and was, therefore, beheaded. Humayun, the emperor, 
did nothing.* 


About this time, the Katehriyas also appear to have revolted, and, 
perhaps, this was their last rebellion. Akbar had in the meantime 
ascended the throne, and his general, Almas Ali Khan, successfully 
suppressed the rising, slaying their leader, Basdeo, and capturing his 
fort of Bareilly of which the importance dates from this time. In 1560, 
when Akbar dismissed Baitam Khan, the latter’s followers, sons of 
Sikandar Khan Uzbeg and Ghazi Khan Taimur, came to this region, 
and, in collusion with Mitra Sen, the Katehriya raja of Laknnaur, 
started seditious activities, which were put down by Muhammad Sadiq 
Khan, an imperial officers About 1566, certain Mirza relations 
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of the emperor, who held jagirsin pargana Azampur of sirkar Sambhal, 
revolted and plundered the country, but were speedily put down}, and 
in 1568, Husain Quli Khan was given the joint charge of Sembhal and 
Bareilly?, In 1571, Husain Khan Tukriya appears to have been given 
the supreme charge of Katehr. Weall-knowa for his iconoclastic zeal, 
this officer carried on an incessant and ruthless war against the chiefs 
of this region, and when, in 1572-78, the Mirzes again staged a rising, 
he drove them out of this ares’, During the reign of Akbar some of the 
cther important governors of Katehr (Budaun, Sambhal and Bareilly) 
were Mir Muhammad, Hakim Ain-ul-Mulk, Said Khan Chaghatai, 
Qulij Khan Andajani, Mirza Muz :ffer Husain, Shaikh Qutbuddin Alias 
Khubu Fatehpuri and Mirza Ali Beg. 


The area covered by the present district of Rampur formed part 
of the subeh of Delhi of Akbar’s empirc, and was included in sirkars 
Sambhal and Budsaun of that subah, The greater portion of the district 
layin the m#hals of Bivori, Bisara, Ducilah, Rajpur, Khankan,Lakhnaur 
and Liswah of sirkar Sambhal. That sirkar, a very big one, contained 
some 47 mdhals of which twenty corresponded roughly to the area 
occupied by the prescnt Moradabad district, the remaining covering 
part or whole of the adjoining districts of Bijnor on the west and 
Rampur, Bareilly and Shahjahanpur onthe erst. It is also possible 
that besides the seven mahal of sirkar Sambhel mentioned above as 
covering parts of the Ramput district, some of the unidentified mahals 
of that sirkir may also hyve extended into this district. Of the Budaun 
sitkar, the district area inciudcd the western portions of the mahals of 
Ajaon and RBarsir. Some northarn part» of the district seem to have 
been included in the southern -portions of parganas Gadarpur and 
Rudrapur of tahsil Kiehha, Naini Tal district. The former represented 
the mahal of Bastawah or Guzarpur and the latter those of Bhukasi 
and Bhuksa (the Bhuksar tract), all belongirg to the sirkar of Kumaon, 
No attempt hes been made to identify the boundaries of the old 
mahals with those of the pres-nt trhsils or parganas of the Rampur 
district, as the material for such an identiflcation are wanting*, 


According to the Ain-i-Akbari, of the two mahals of the Budaun 
sirkar, Ajaon was held by th: Chauhans who contributed a contingent 
of 500 horse and 8,009 foot, and Barsir was held by the Kayasths with 
an assignmertof 50 horse and 500 fcot soldicrs®, Seats of both these 
mahals are now situated in district Bareilly, Of the Sambhal mahals, 
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Birori was held by the Kohis (perhaps, Katehriyas) who supplied a 
cavalry force of 25 and an infantry force of 100; Bisara in possession 
of the Khasias also supplied an equal contingent; Dudilah owned by 
the Kohis supplied 20 horse and 100 foot; Rajpur held by Rajputs 
(probably Katehriyas) had to supply 50 horse and 400 foot soldiers; 
owners of Khankari (Khankan) and Liswah are not mentioned, but the 
contingent assigned to cach consisted of 10 horse and 100 foot; the 
mahal of Lukhnor (Lakh) aur) was a very big one and is said to have 
been held by the Gaurs, though, perhaps, its proprietors were the 
Katehriyas, and it supplied a cavalry force of 1,000 and an infantry 
force of 5,0001, The proprietors of the mahals of the Kumaon sirkar 
and the contingents supplicd by them are not separately mentioned, 
It is curious that the Katchriyas, who were the principal and virtual 
owners of the bulk of the district, have nowhere been specifically 
mentioned, probably because they were not recognised by the govern- 
ment and were considered as being in unauthorised possession. 


During the reign of Jehangir (1605-1627), Sultan Ali Khan, Ali Quli 
Khan and Nawab Farid Khan appear to have held charge of this 
region®, and in Shah Jahan’s reign (1627-1058). Rustam Khan was the 
most prominent among its governors*. In this period the Katehriyas 
again eaused disturbance. Though no longer daring to resist the 
imperial governots, they had still sufficient vigour to annoy their 
neighbours, and between 1625. and 1688 they steadily encroached on 
the Tarai, then held by the raja of Kumaon, They were, however, 
pushed back within their former frontiers by Rustam Khan, fourder 
and governor of Moradabad’. He is also stated to have attacked the 
Katehriya stronghold of Scifniin this district, but could not take it 
for two years, and was ultimately compelled to blow up the fort. 
Rustam Khan killed the raja and other nobles such as Raja Gadambar, 
Raja Kisarpur, Raja Jagesar and the rajas of Bhitargaon and 
Lakhnaur*, He also founded village Chamaraua (in tahsil Rampur), 
and renamed Lakhnaur as Shahabad after the nameof his emperor, 
Towards the close of this reign, the hea dquarters of the province were 
transferred to Bareilly, the towns of Budaur, Sambhal or Moradabad 
consequently losing importance. Abdullah Khan, Manik Chand Khattri 
and the latter’s son, Makrand Rai,were important goverrors of Barcilly®, 
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In the time of Aurangzeb (1658-1707), a fresh territorial change was 
effected, and the governments of Budeun and Ssmbhal correspording 
with modern Rohilkhard, were united under the old Hindu name, 
Katehi,and makrand Rai was appointed governor of the new province, 
with headquarters at Bareilly, whieh charge he continued to hold till 
his death, about 16791, After him Faizulleh Klan, Afragiab Khan 
and Masnad Khan were the suce ssive faujdars cf Moradabad, and 
Fidai Khan Muhammad Salch was faujdar of Bareilly. 


Throughout the mediaeval period. during the rule of the Turkish 
and Pathan sultans of Pelhi ard the great Mugb:l, the pri:cipal 
proprietary owners of the district had been the Kateliriyas, ard_ the 
revenue settlements appear to have remained much the sume, at least 
from the time of Akbar to the end of Aurapgzeb’s reign in 1707. 


Soon after the death of Auringzeb, the decline and dismemberment 
of the great Mughal empire started, and confusion and anarchy prevailed 
in different parts of the country. At this tire. the bulk of the Rampur 
district seems to have been included in the jagir of the imperial vizir, 
Qamaruddin Khan’. But, the Katehriya and other Hindu chiefs of 
these parts again found themselves almost independent, and the autho- 
rity of imperial governors was completly flouted, While withholding 
tribute due to the imperial-tressury, local chiefs began indulging in 
interneeine feuds; ‘every man’s hand war agaist his neighbour's, 
Another writer says, “The country swermed with multitudes of 
vagrants, chiefly in search of employment, who were ready to enlist 
under any standard that might be raised or to fightin any cause that 
might offer. Comparatively few of these received any regular pay, the 
horse and accoutrements of every trooper were his own property, and 
he often engaged with no other view than plunder’4, Such foreign 
mereenaries, mostly Afghans, had already begun infiltrating into Katehr 
daring the reign of Aurangzch, and after his death they bee:me more- 
numerous than ever. “It wes.a favourable time for any determined 
adventurer With a few followers to rise rapidly to power, by taking 
advantage of the general confusion and the jeslousies and dissenssions 
of Hindu chiefs®’, 


Such a person soon rose to the surface in the person of Ali Muham- 
mad, the founder of Rohilla rule with which the history of the Rampur 
district is henceforth intimately connected. 
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Rohillas cr Ruhelas were Pathans, that is to say men of Afghan 
or Baluch extraction. Their appellation is said to meun, in some 
transmontane dialect, hillmen, mountaineers or highlanders. Why the 
name Rohilkhand should be particularly connected with pathans rather 
than witb other adventurcrs of similar origin, it is difficult to say}. 
One reason for their being so called is, however, that Daud Khon the 
adoptive father of Ali Muhanmad, is said to have ovigivelly hailed 
from the mountain of Roh iv. Afghanistan®?. These sturdy aid brave 
highlanders had preferred the comparative wee lth of Iudia to the dis- 
comfort of their own cool mountains, and the begin ing of the 18th 
century was them numereusly settled in the tract Letween the Ganga, 
the foothills of the Himaleyas and Avadh Le. in the Katchr country, 


‘They ave a bardy wer-like race, cqually e:pable of arms and 
husbandry, Their feudal system of governm:nt, simily to those of 
Europe in former days, ].as inspired them with idcas of turbulet.ec and 
ferocity at the same time they are uncommonly ptient under hard- 
ships, and attached to their chiefs by indissoluble bonds of natioral 
affeciion. But withel, ir. common with other Afghais, they are ciafty, 
treacherous and revengeful. This ebaracteristie rational spirit, aided 
by the impetuous salties of a ferocious and uncivilized mind, renders 
difficult the government of this race. Hence, frequent revolutions, 
civil broils at home, and warsabroad, have eonstan ly marked the 
Robilla government under its diffrent riers. Yet Jas it heen evinced 
in mose instances than one, that by kind and proper treatment even 
this generally considered fc-rociaus teibe may be rendered tractable that 
when their pceuliarities and prejudiess arc attend d to hy a wise and 
liberal government, they will prove not ouly good sul jects, but even 
steady and faithful allies”®, “Mahmud Khan, surnamed Shaikh Moti, 
wasan Afghan of Qandahar, of Badaizai clon of the Braich race. 


The family had long been reaowned for santity, and traced descent, 
like all Afghans, to their eporymous arecslor Afgtan, the grardson of 
Saul, and through Saul to the Biblical hero, Joecl*, Malmud Khan 
had two sons, Shah Alam Khaa and Husain Khan, who having forsi ken 
their native mountoins migreted to India aout 1678 A.D., and settled 
down ip Katehr where they procured some small employment urder 
officers of the Mughal govermment®, But the brothers do net seem to 
have adopted the country as. permanent residerce and, perhaps went 
back after a few years, as nothing else is heard of them®. Husain Khan 
A 
1 Ibid 
4 Srivastava, ALL. : Firs; Two Nawabs of Oudh, (Hindi version, Agra, 1957) 
p. 110 
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left three sous, Dunde Khun Niamat Khan and Salabat Khia, while the 
only son of Siah Alam Kian wes Rahmat Khar. It is said that ‘Shah, 
Alam Kban had a slave 1amed Daud Khan, who with his mestei’s per- 
mission had wandered off to seek a fortune in India, and first took 
service, some time «fier 1707 A.D. under the petty chicf 0; Madlkar?, 
Some writers indet tily this chief as Mucar Shah of Madl.ka12, ard it 
is quite possible that the place wes identical with-vsillage Mackbar of 
tahsil Shahabad iu Rampur distiict, and Mudar Shah wis its Katelriya 
raja the plice is k: own to have been the seat ofa line of R: jput rejas 
who were at ove time eonsidercd to be the leading 1 objlity i: this pert 
of the country and possesses the rutis of en cold fort. At the lead of 
200 similar avventurcrs, Daud Khas is stated to have assisted his 
master against ncighLouring landholders, and in a raid on village 
Bakauli (in p:rgana Kabar, tahsil Baleri, district Bareilly) to have 
obtained amony othcr ptisoners a yung boy of the Jat caste. Taking-a 
fancy to the Jad, he is sai to have adopied him, made him. a Muslim 
and named h'm Ali Muhammad‘. But, says Atkirson, “Tl is account «f 
Ali’s origin is, no doubt, extiemely distasteful to the Pathans them. 
selves, That t eit ero should lave been born of a by no m-.ans exalted 
Hindu caste tht he should _bave becn a captive taken in petly war, 
and the ndcpted son of a slave, grates on. their feelings. - They prefer 
to consider him the son of Daud, and Daud the son of Stah Alam’. 
Later they appe.r to lave ‘ev sed theiropinicn and assert that this boy 
of six jor cight) years of ige wos of Saiyid origin a d belo ged toa 
family connee!d wth the famous S iyids of Barha (in Muzaffarnagar 
district), frem whenee they had doiprated and settled in Bar.kauli 
(Bakauli)®, Atkinson, hewever, disagrees and says. ‘*But that he was 
what we have here discribed hin, i; si own by the best contemporary 
authority, as well as Ly a eonimen saying of the Hi. dus thencelves: 
aise sce aise dekho parbhu ke that, Aonla ku raja bhayo Bakuuli ka jat 
(see trom God’s will what mighty changes spring, Bakauli’s Jat bi came 
great Aonal’s king?”’, 


_ As the fame of Daud Khan’s bravery and skill spread abrond, he 
was joined by # more numerous Afghan fullowing, ard was employed 
by more important masters. For servicer srcndered against the Marathas, 
the emperor Farruki.siyar gave him grants of landin the JDareilly and 
Budaun disirict probably coveri: ¢ parts of the Rampur district. His 
former maste’, Shah Alara Khon, 1, also said to have joined him about 
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this time, but as his claims fora share in the fruits of that success Were 
incon venfent, Daud Khen got hin murderedin his bed. According to 
another local version, however, he had been giver: a body of soldiers as 
escort by Daud Khan but was killed/murdercd in a dacoijty near Budaur 
while on his way to Afghanistan, and on receivirg rews of the incident, 
Daud Khan personally went and corducted an investigation but could 
not trace out the culprit-1. Daud Khan also changed sides and entered 
into the service of the Raja of Kumaon, probably Debi Clend (cirea 
1720-1726), and fought against imperious cfficers, But, dissatisfied 
with what seems to have been only a half-hearted scrvice, that moun- 
tain poteutete invited Daud Khan toa friendly meeting, cut off his 
feet, and killcd him by extracting the sincws fromthe stumps, Thus, 
atthe age of about 14 years, Ali Muhammad fourd!imself again an 
orphan*?. The date of this event is traditionally fixed in 1182 Hijri 
(1720 A.D.)8, 


Ali Muhammed was a bovn ruler ard a men of precocious ability. 
His adoptive father’s careful lessous in it trigue and soldiery hed fourd 
a ready pupil in Lim. He at ot ce took possession of Daud Kh n’s estates 
and placed himself in command of Daud K!an’s forces, row only a 
meag e 8006 men, Malik Shadi Khat,a gra: dson of Shaikh Moti, also 
seems to have assented in this messures) In Lis search for powerful 
patrons, Ali Muhammad fixed on Agmot-ullah Khan, governor of 
Moradabad, and his son, Muinuddir Khan, governor of Bareilly, atout 
1721-17224. He is also said to haye Lecome a jamadar in the personal 
force of Azmat-ullab Khan’. Havire ecained the confidence of his 
patrons by completing a successful campaign agai:st the raja of 
Kumaon, Ali Muhemmad turned his atte: tion towards increasing his 
own do mains, With the connivance of Azmat-ulluh Khan he made 
® surprise attack on Muhammad Saleh, who held in {arm the village 
of Mana'na on behalf of its owner, the paymaster-general of im perial 
forees, killed the farmer and took possession of the Innds. The next 
object of Lis. ambition was Acnla, which he later made his capital. 
Fearing to attack opce:ly its Katchriya chicf Duja (Durjan Singh), 
Ali Muhammad causcd the latter to be assassinated and in the 
confusion that ensucd seized the town and paiga:a of Aonlas, 
Complaints of these tr. nsactiuns reached the court, but Ali Muham- 
med bribed the prim: minister, and was consequently confirmed 
jn the possession of the seized |. nds. Thus in the times when might 
wes right, this unscrupulous young adventurer, by fair means or 
foul, added considerably to his inherited estates, making Aonla his 
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headquerters and chief stronghold! The bulk of the Rempur distriet 
appears to have come under his sway about this timc. Success attrac- 
ted hosts, to his standard, and his position was assured and recognised 
when, in 1787, for services rendered by him in subduing the Barah. 
Saiyids of Jansath, the emperor Muhammad S}.ah granted bim the 
title of nawab, a mansab of 5,000 and the privciege of naubat, con- 
firmed him in the possession of all the lands he lad earned or seiad 
and reduced the assessment of bis domuirs.? 


Ali Muhammad now felt the need of an associate whose arcesiry 
might, in the eves of the Rohillas, atone for his own want of that con- 
venience, So when Rahmat Khan, son of Daud Khan’s master Shah 
Alam Khan, who had been Icft an orphan at the age of four ard began 
life as a small trader betwcen Lahore and Delhi, heing in need of 
money came to join Ali Muhammad, the latter received him cordially. 
By the nature of things Rahmat Khan should have been expected to 
have a blood-feud with the adopted son of Daud Khan, his father’s 
murderer. But, when they met, Ali Mahammad laid his sword at the 
feet of Rahmat Khan and asked him to take vengeance if he so wished. 
The meeting thus theatrically begun, however, ended theatrically 
with an embrace. Rehmat Khan; accepted him as his leader and recei- 
ved fromhim 12 villages.3° Nadir Shah. Durrani’s invasion (1789) 
proved a boon for Ali Muhammad. The invader did rot penetrate into 
these parts, but the event resulted in the advent of a crowd of Afghan 
refugees who, frightened from Delhi by his atrocities, flocked to Ali 
Muhammad for employment. The latter took full advantage of the 
situation, and equipped with fiest reinforcements recommended 
annexation of his neighbours’ domains, and considerably extended his 
territories‘. 


His belligerent activities were soon reported to the imperial vizir, 
Qamaruddin Khan, who, in 1741, ordered Rajya Harnand Khattzi, 
faujdar (governor) of Moradabad, to drive out the ambitions and 
aggressive Rohilla chief from the imperial territories he had encroached 
upon and to make him pay the revenue due to the government’, Raja 
Harnand Khattri, joined by Abdul Nabi Khan, amil (revenue collector) 
of Bareilly and Shahabad (Rampur district), marched with 50,000 soldieus 
to village Asalatpur Jarkri on the Aril (in district Moradabad), where 
he waited for the astrologers to determine and deelare a favourable 
time for attack. Ali Muhammad came with his 12,000 Rohillas, 
sacking and plundering every place in the way, encamped at Fatehpur 
Dal, about 8 km. south-east of Asalatpur Jarari, fell upon the imperial 
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army from the richt, and completely ronted it, killine its two leaders, 
He now seized Sambhal, Moradabad and Amrol:a, and became virtual 
master of almost the entire Katchr count:y which h neeforth came to 
be called Rohilkhand,! and i:clud:d this di-triet. Te: ow sent his 
officers to sdminister Rampur, S}ahjahanpur and Mors ‘abad?, An other 
expedition was sent against him by the v'zir under Mir Mannu, his own 
gon, but Ali Muhsmmad won over Mir Manna by viviny to him his 
dauvhter in marriave. The result was that Ali Muhmmid was 
recogn sed by the Delh' exunt as the law‘ul governor of Katehr, which 
was riemed ‘the land of Rotillas’’, 


Soon after he acquired Pilibhit by cnjccling the Bonjara chief, 
Despat, end in 1743 he despatched a strong force of 10,000 men under 
his tried generals, Rahmat Khan, Pa ned Kin aid Baksli Sardar 
Khan, to inved: Kumaon, in order to avenge ihe brutal niurdsr of his 
foster-father, Dond Khan, which he docs not secm to have furgotten 
even aftcr the lapse of such a long tims. Kely:n Chond, the raja of 
Kumaon, was bedly defeated and his capital, Almora, w.is aceupied 
by the Rohillas. They, however, retreated to the plains on reeciving 
a sum of three Jakhs of rupees from the raja of Garhwal on bchalf of 
the raja of Kumaon. 


Thus, Ali Muhammad had ‘neglected no mears in his power of 
strengthening his interests and enlarsing }.is conncetions, and the c'r- 
cumstances of the time afforded him ampl» scope for accomplishing 
thcse views by mcthods the most ¢asy and abvious. The court of D-.h, 
being at the time torn to vieces by the strugeles of the contending 
nobles, had Jost much of its power and i:flucr ec, so thet Ali Muham- 
mad, consejous of his strength, showed fitiic attention to the imperial 
mandates, ond deleyed or avoided en verious pretexts any poymert of 
revenue into the royal treasury, employing the income of his lands in 
raising troops, purchasing artillery und militery stercs, ind, above 
all, insicuring the fricndship -of, many of the prii cipel petsorages in 
the province, by a judicious and well-timed liberslity. Nor wos he 
remiss in cultivating the attachmer t of the lower orders by the same 
practices es enabkd Lim to suececd with their superiors, end he 1.0w 
waited for the opportunity to throw off the maski nd oper ly assert his 
independerce es mest of the governors in the more distent provil.ces 
had already dorc®”, 

Tyis rapid rise in Ali Muhammed’s power and the suceessive 
victories which had attended his arms, however, served to 11 ercase 
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jealousy amongst dangerous rivals, particularly Safdar Jang, the nawab 
of Avadh, who also held the post of Mir-i-Atish (grandmaster of artillery) 
‘in the imperial army. Moreover, the Rohilla’s territorial expansion 
eastward presented a potent threat to Safdar Jang’s dominions, who, 
therefore, parsuaded the emperor Muhammad Shah, in 1744, to lead 
an expedition in order to crush Ali Muhammad whom he regarded 
asa‘serpent in his path to Dethi.”? The imperial army, with the 
emperor and Safdar Jang at its head, advanced towards tne Ganga, 
erossed the river at Ramghat into pirgana Gunnaur and arrived in the 
vicinity of Bangarh in distriet Badann. Jn this thirsty maren, the 
emperor gave to the muddy rivulet Sot, the name Yar-j-wafadar (faithful 
friend), Ali Muhammad, leaving his headquarters at Aonla, had already 
‘retired to the fort of Bangarhy or Yusufnagar, whieh he himself had 
erected and which was thinly surrounded by forest. Qn Ma 14, 
1745, the imperial forees commenced the sieze of the fort. On May 20, 
the Rohillas attempted a night attack, but were repulsed with heavy 
lossas. Tae intrigues of Safdar Jang, or the prestige of royalty, had 
induced most of Ali Mahammad’s followers to desert him, and shortly 
afterwards he was compelled to surrender almost unconditionally.  In- 
tereession of his friend, the prime-minister Qamaruddin Khan, saved 
Ali Mahammad?s life, and he was taken to Delni, leaving his family and 
eff:ets at Badaun, A few days liter, he presented himself before the 
emp:ror and, again, probably throngh the good offices of the vigzir, he 
was pardoned. He: ag-eed to surrender the territories he had recently 
eaptured and to dismantle the fortifieations of Bangarh. <A> mansab 
of 4,000 was conferred on him and he was appointed governor of 
Sirhind (in Panjab), so that itis power and influence in Rohilkhand 
might not endanger the imperial-administration in that region. Two 
of his sons, Abdullah Khan aad Faizidiah Khan, were alsor etained at 
Deli as hostages for his yood behaviour. Badr Islam Khan and 
Faridnddin Khan, sons of Ali Mahammad’s patron Azmat-ullah Khan, 
were made governors of Katelur (tohitkhand) in his place? 


In Sirhind, Ali Mahammnad showed great gallantry in subduing 
certain Sikh ehiets who had entrenched themselves in their fortresses, 
and succeeded in establishing peace in that turbulent area.’ In 1748, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali led an expedition into India, and this invasion 
proved as profitable to Ali Mahammad as Nadir Shah Durrani’s had 
veen before. The Abdali king appears to have been friendly towards 
Ali Muhammad, and sent the latter’s sons, who had been kept as hos- 
tages at Delhi, ia sacety to Quadahar. Ali Muhammad, on his part, 
marched at once to Rohilkhand, entering it by the Bhaisghat Nagal terry 
in district Bijnor. Ou his reappearance in the country, a host of his 
former followers flocked to his standard, rejoicing thst. their chief should 
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‘enjoy his own again,’ and, as no imperial troops could be spared to op- 
pose him, he had little difficulty inr eannexing the province over which 
his sway was easily restored, We also distributed jagirs to some of his 
lieutenants like Dunde Khan and Najib Khan in different parts of his 
territory?. In the meantime, the emperor Muhammad Shah had died 
and was succeeded by Ahmad Shah on the throne of Delhi. Safdar 
Jang was # candidate for the prime-ministership of the empire and Ali 
Muhammad, who had now joined heartily in the intrigues, stood for him, 
although he was an old enemy, IIe sent Rahmat Khan with 1,000 
horse to Delhi in support of Safdar Jang who, consequently obteined 
the coveted post, and in return Ali Muhammad obtained not only an 
accession of territory but an imperial confirmation of his title to the 
country (Rohilkhand) he already held. IIe now devoted all his efforts 
to make his authority permanent, removing #1] old officials and 
landholders and supplanting tnem by his trusted lieutenants. The 
forest country at the foot of the hills, including the northern portion of 
Rampur district, was a nest of robbers, and he took considerable 
trouble to destroy their fastnesses.2 A hard life and a complication of 
disorders, including dropsy and canecr in the back, however, hurried Ali 
Muhammad to the grave. His twoveldest sons, Abdullah Khan and 
Faizullah Khan were still captives ii -Afghanistan and the remaining 
four were too young to takepart in the administration. Warned of his 
appcoaching end, he summoncd all his ehief's around him aud made a 
last disposition of his worldly affairs, and, by a will duly executed, dis- 
tributed his possessions equally among his six sons, The third son, 
Sadallah Khan, a minor, was to be his sueccssor to the realm, ut:til and if 
the elder ones returned. JIafiz Rahmyt Khan was made protector or 
regent, Dande Khan was appormted commander-in-chief, and his 
brothers, Niamat Khan and Salabat Khan, were to be associated in 
general administration, Fateh Khan beeame steward (Kbansaman), 
with the special care of the four younger princes, and Sardar Khan the 
paymaster of the troops (Bakhshi), These chiefs were enjoined to con- 
sult together when common danger required concerted action, Each 
was to bring his quota of troops to meet a common foe and puy his 
allotted share of common expenses, and all were sworn on the Quran 
to be faithful to the interests of Ali Muhammad’s children, Other sirdars 
present on the oceasion were Abdus Sattar Kian, Raja Kunwar Sen, 
Saiyid Ahmad Sibah, Saiyid Muhammad Masum, Sheikh Muhammad 
Kabir, and Baddu Khan. fa: arrangements show that Ali Muhammad 
put great reliance and trust io the fidelity of his sirdars. He ¢lso 
paid off arrears due to his troops and advanced to them twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees, exacting from each soldier a weittea promise of loyalty to 
his sons. He was then carried to the court, held a last levee, and once 
more entreated the assembled officers to protect his children, On the 8rd 
of Shawwal, 1162 Hijri (September, 1748), this one of the greatest 
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though least scrupulous of selfmade men of the 18th century 
and the virtual foundcr of the Rohilla power and Rohilkhand, breathed 
his last. He was buried at Aonla, his capital, in a handsome tomb 
which still remains in fair preservation.? 


Safdar Jang, who had long cherished a desire to add Rohilkhand,. 
to Avadh and make the Gangs the south-western boundary of his reelin, 
saw in the death of Ali Muhammad and the dissensious that followed it 
among the Rohilla chiefs, 2 favourable opportunity for renewed agress- 
ion. He pursuaded the emperor to appoint Qutbuddin Khan, an im- 
prudent fellow and grandson of Azmat-ullah Khan, to the goverrment 
of Moradabad. But, Hafiz Rahmat Khan rose equal to the occasion 
and at onee sent Dunce Khan who entercepted the intruder near 
Dhampur (in Bijnor district), defeated and killedh im.? Next, Safdar 
Jang got Qaim Khan, ‘he Bangash nawab of Farrukhabad, appointed 
to the post, directing him to take possession of Rohilkhand. Qaim 
Khan invaded the Roh lla territory with about 60,000 men. The 
Rohillas under Rahmat Khan and Dunde Khan merehed from Aonla 
with less than half that force, met the enemy between villages Deunrt 
and Rasulpur (in pargava Budaun)yand in the fierce battle that ersued, 
in 1750, eventually routed the Bangash forces, Qaim Khen himself 
being killed in the action.® 


Safdar Jang who, it scems, was waiting for the debacle, consoled 
himself by at once annexing the Bangash territory of Farrukhabad. 
But, Ahmad Khan Bangash, Qaim Khan’s son and successor, mane ged 
to gain the support of Sadullah Khan, the Rohille newab and Ali 
Muhammad’s successor, Who sent an army.of 10,000 men to his aid, The 
combined force enabled the Bangash chief to regain his heritage, by 
inflicting two severe defeats, first on Sefdar Jang’s deputy4 and then on 
Safdar Jang bimself,® and to invade Avadh. Thus hard-pressed, Safdar 
Jang called in the aid of the Marathes, and reinforeed by the horsemen 
of Sindhia and Holkar and the Jats of Surajmal, advanced on Farrukha- 
bad. Ahmad Khan Bangash crossed over into Rohilkhard and there 
enlisted support of Sadullah Khan and Fatch Khan (Khansamen). 
Hafiz Rahmat Kban and other Rohilla chiefs foolishly held alccf. The 
victorious Safdar Jang crossed the Gangs at Ramghat over to Asadpur, 
from where he wrote to the Rohilla chicls demanding, ir. the r¢me of 
the emperor, tribute for the pastt hree years. Recciving no answer 
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he attacd kethe Rohilla and Bangash forces at Tslamnagar and in flic- 
ted on them a crushing defeat, in 1751.1 The Rohillas retired to Aonle 
which they were soon forced to abandon aud fled northwards to the foot 
ofthchills. Safdar Jang occupied Aonla, and his Maratha allies overran 
and ransacked the whole countryside, carrying off every thirg they 
could lay their hands upon, in the shape of morey or property: When 
at last, Safdar Jung came up with the Rohillas at Laldhang, to the north 
of Bijnor, he found them entrenched in a position too strong to take by 
storm. Pendirg, therefore, the arival of his siepe-trair he resolved to 
employ blockading methods. Wecks passed, and still no famine seemed to 
threaten the besieged who had, in fact, managed to get supplies from the 
hills in their rear. The dense woods and bad roads hampered the arrival of 
Safdar Jang’s heavy artillery, which even on arrive] made little impress1on 
on the Rokilla works. Morcover, the Rohillas made frequent sallics, aM 
‘heMarathas and Jats of the besicging army began to weary of so much 
fighting with no hope of adequate plunder as reward. Just then the 
news of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s sccond invasion reached Safdar Jang, 
necessitating his return to the court at Delhi, and he was fain to patch 
up a peace, Accordingly, an agreement was entered into, in 1752, by 
which the Rohillas consented to give bonds for an indemnity of fifty 
lakhs and a yearly tribute of-five lakhs. These documents were ande 
over to the Marathas in part payment of the promised reward, and set 
ved as a pretext for future Maratha invasions of Rohilkhand.” 


Ahmad Shah Abdali, however, left India witheut going to Delhi, 
and as his friendly interest in Ali Mul ian: d¥rdaet ecesec with, the 
latter’s death, he now sent the Rohille privees Atdull: }- Khir aid 
Faizullah Khan back to Aonlay with the request that the provisions © 
their father’s will in respect to them should be observed. He fiz Rihuit 
Khan and his colleagues corsented; but, unwilling te deprive th msclvcs 
of all authroity, they divised an ¢xecution of the will such es, they krew 
would embroil Ali Muhammad’s sous with one another ard restcere pewe’ 
to their own hands. The state was dividcd into three pests, ech 
consigned to the joint government of two brothers. Thus Aonla fell 
to Abdullah Khan, the eldest, and Murtzza Khan, the youngest; Bareilly 
to Faizgullah Khan, the second son, and Mubemmed Yar Khar, tke 
fourth; and Moradabad to the remaining two, Sadull:h. Kier ard Alek 
Yar Khan? “But’’, as Hamilton seys, eh cwever crxicrs the gvercuds 
might appear to establish ard secure the interests of thei) weacs Ly the 
above partition, it is certrin thet Hcy Ly re mets desigrcd tlit it 
should be a lasting one. Tf the brothers continued upen terms of mutual 
Leb other, es they mast soon 
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arrive at maturity, the consequence and power of the guardians and 
other ministers throughout the country would cease of course. Under 
this apprehension, and actuated by an ambition which overlooks every 
obstack, and overleaps every bound of honour and virtue, they deter- 
mined to adopt such measures as must effectively oversct the intensions 
of Ali Muhammad, and leave the management of the government at all 
times entirely in their power.”? The success, or rather ill success, of 
this arrangement was proved more rapidly then even they could have 
hoped. Partisans of Abdullah Khan and Murtaza Khan were artfully 
stirred up to fight in the streets of Aonla, and the city was plundered. 
Abdullah Khan accused Rahmat Khan off favouring his brother, while 
Rahmat Khan retorted by accusing Abdullah Khan of an intent to 
murder himself (Rahmat Khan), On this’ pretence, Abdullah Khan 
was banished across the Ganga, But, since the indignation of Ali 
Muhammad’s old retainers was strong against this step, he was recalled. 
These disturbanecs gave excuse for a fresh partition of the territory.* 


This time, Sadwlah Khan wes made the nomine} head of the state, 
with an annual pension of cight lakhs of rupees; Abdullah Khan was 
given a fief in Badaun; and on Faizullah Khan was bestowed the major 
part of what is now Rampu’. district and the Chachait domain In 
Bareilly. Murtaza Khan left the country in disgust ond dicd soon after. 
Muhammad Yar Khan had already quiited Rohilkhvi d with Atdulleh 
Khan when the lattera was cxiled, and was probably absent at the time 
of this re-distribution, for he is not mentioned es obtaining any share. 
The last remaining son, Alli h Yar Khan, dicd almost immediately 
afterwards of consumption, i 1754.8 The lion’s share, of course, fell 
to the guardians, Rahmet Khan obtaining the bulk of Bareilly and 
Pilibhit districts, Dunde Khan that of Budaun and Moradabad, Sardar 
Khan pargana Aonla, and Najib Khan district Bijnor.4 The same 
year (1754), Safdar Jang and the emperer Ahmad Shah also diced, the 
former sueceeded by Shuja-ud-deulahin Aysdh ard as vizir of the 
empire, and the latter by Alamgir IT on the tarore of Delhi. It wes also 
from this time that the Rohillas, in the person of Faizull}. Khan, 
came to be directly associated with Rampur. Ie appears to have 
continued in possession of his dominions, although for mony years he 
was constantly cngaged in wars alopg with the rest of the Rohillas 
against their diverse cnemics.® Foizullah Khen’s Rempur jagir at this 
time was estimated to be worth six lakhs of rupees per annum, 
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In 1757258, Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India for the third time, 
and.soon after he had left, the Marathas overran Punjab, and, in 1759, 
invaded Bijnor, the territory of Najib Khan (now Najibuddaula and 
Bakshi of imperial forces) who had been more or less independent of the 
Aonla confederacy. Rahmert Khan, Faizullch Khan ard cther Rohilla 
chiefs lent help, but they could not prevent the Marathas from devas- 
tating the Bijnor and Moradabad districts, and were compelled to 
retreat to the Tarai. From there they dispatched urgnt messages 
for assistance to Shuja-ud-daulah who, consequently, joined them, 
and the combined forees drove the Marathas with heavy loss across the 
Ganga in November, 1759.1. The emperor Alamgir II died the same year 
and was succeeded by prince Ali Gauher, under the name 
of Shah Alam.? 


Not long afterwards, Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India once more, 
being invited, amongst others by Shuja-ud-daulah and Najibuddeula, 
in order to liberate them principally from the recurring onslaughts of the 
Marathas, Rahmat Khan being ill at the time, the Rohillas under 
Inayat Khan, Dunde Khan and other chiefs joined him and, at the 
battle of Panipat, in 1761, they forméd the right wing of Abdali’s army. 
They, however, accomplished little, as they, were turncd with heavy loss 
at the first onset by Maratha artillery commanded by Ibrahim Gardi. 
The Marathas were eventually routed, and the victorious Abdali appoinr- 
ted Hafiz Rahmat Khan his plenipotentiary (vakil-i-mutlag) at Delhi, 
and bestowed Etawah on him and Dunde Khan, Shikohabad on 
Faizullan Khan, and Jalesar and Firozabad on Sadulleh Khin, Neji- 
buddaula was made prime minister and Amir-ul-umra of the empire.* 
But, the territories thus granted were not,in possession of the giver and 
were rather places to conquer than gifts er solid rewerds.t Akdullih 
Khan, the eldest Rohilla prince, dicd the same year of snakebite, 
and, three years later (in 1764),  Sadullah Khan also died 
of consumption or drink.§ 


Shuja-ud-daulah was now at war with the English, and Inayat 
Khan, with 6,000 men, was sent to assist him and was present at the 
battle of Patna, in May, 1764. He, however, returned to Rohilkhar.d 
without waiting to be defeated et Baksar in Octcber of the seme year. 
After their victory at Baksar, the English advanced on Allababed, 21d 
Shuja-ud-daulah again sought Rohilla aid. At first rcluctent, Rel.met 
Khan afterwards joiued Shuja-ud-deulelL with 3,000 men, but they were 
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defeated at Kara, in May, 1763, by the English under General Carnac. 
Peace was, however, made with the English in Augtist, and for the next 
five years the Rohillas remained at peace.! 


With the year 1770, a series of misfortunes commenced which 
within the next five years almost completely extinguished -the Rohilla 
power. A force of 15,000 men, which Rahmad Khan led to the aid of 
the Bangash chief against the Marathas, was mutinous and disconten- 
ted, and after several defeats the Rohillas. were forced to cede Etawah 
and their other Doab territories to the victorious Marathas.4 The 
same Yeat, Dunde Khan and Najibuddaula, the two great pillars of 
Rohilla power, died. Zabita Khan succeeded to the latter in Bijnor 
which was, in 1771, invaded by the Marathas. Faizgullah Khan and 
Shaikh Mubammad Kabir had marched to Bijnor to. dissuade 
Zabita Khan, wo was also brother-in-law of Faizullah Khan, from 
provoking invasion, but when the Marathas etossed the Ganga, 
both retreated hastily to Rampur and thence to Bareilly. The Marathas 
thus oceupied western Rohilkhand and threatened to advance farther. 
At this the panic-stricken Rohillas fled to the Tarai forests, ‘They now 
sought the help of Shuja-ud-daulah who declined unless Rahmad Khan 
went in person to beg his interference, Perhaps, he wanted ‘time’ to 
consider whether he should not buy off the Marathas and‘ himself seize 
the long-coveted plains of Rohilkhand. But, Sir Robert Barker, the 
commander of his English contingent, persuaded him to ‘help the Rohil- 
las, and Captain Harper was sent to fetch Rahmad Khan. The result 
was a treaty, made on June 15, 1772, which was countersigned. by. 
Barker himself. By this treaty, Shuja-ud-daulah undertook, ‘either 
by peace or war’ to drive the Matathas out of Rohilkhand, and, in re- 
turn, Rahmat Khan promised to pay to him forty lakhs of rupees. The 
next of the treaty ran as follows: “As the Vizier of the Empire .the 
Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah will pnt the Rohilla Sardars in’ full possession 
of their country, it is at his option.to.effect it either by peace or war. 
Shoald the Mahrattas at this time, without coming to an engagement 
or peace being established, cross river, and the retreat owing to the 
rainy season, and after that is elapsed commit disturbances in the country 
of the Rohillas, th: quelling of these disturbances shall belong to the Vizier. 
Tae Rohilia Sardars after tie aforesaid business do‘agree to pay -the 
sum of 40 lakhs of rupzes on the following terms :-—namely that-as the 
Mahrattas are now committing disorders in the country of the Rohillas, 
the Vizier shall march from Shahabad to such place as may: be thought 
proper to arrive at, in order that the Rohilla dependants may come out 
of the juagles and arrive at their own homes and : the sum of 10 lakhs 
of rupees shall then he paid in ready money, in part of the stipulation, 
and 30 lakhs of rupees shall be discharged in three years, beginning from 
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the fasli year 1186.”4 Shuja-ud-daulah seems to have encamped at 
this time at Shahabad in district Rampur. 


Disease had thinned the ranks of the Rohillas who are said to have 
lost 8,000 men of fever contracted in their entrenchment in the Tarai. 
Sarda: Kha), a man of sanctity and valour and one of the earliest and 
strongest contributors towards the foundation of Rohilla power, died 
at the age of 100, and wus buricd at Aonla. His two sons began to 

tarr:l fo: inveritance. Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s own son, Inayat 
Khan, reb:lled against his father. He was, however, captured and 
banished, dying shortly afterwards in an obscure village, thus 
fulfilling the prayer waich his vindictive father was more than once, 
during his rebellion, heard to utter ; ‘‘Cause the cup of his life, 
O, God ! to overflow while he be yet ip his youth.’’? The next, and 
greater, danger was the invasion of Rohilkhand, in November, 
1772, by the Marathas under Sindhia and Holkar, the demand of 
the afore-mentioned indemnity being made a pretext for war. 
Advancing along the right bank of the Ganga, the ycrossed over 
at Ramghat, defeated Ahmad Khan Bakshi there, attacked, took 
and plun Jered Sambhai, and then marched towards Moradabad, 
laying waste the country all-round. Shuja-ud-daujah kept his part 
of the contract by bvinging 1p a strong force, including a brigade of 
Bitish troops under Col. Champion. Hafiz Rahmat Khan with the 
utmost speed reached in time to save Rampur, and, in face of the com- 
bined force, the Marathas retired through Seambhal to the Gangs, 
making good their escape without furthey loss.* 


Tae Ronilla country thus freed from the Marathas, Shuja-ud- 
daulah began to press Hafiz Rahmat Khan for payment of the money 
due by his engagem:nt, of waich Shuja-ud-daulah had agreed to 
make over &@ moiety to the English as a consideration for their 
assistance, and he was supported in his requisition by the British 
commander-in-chief who, having assisted at the original negotiations. 
and given the treaty the sanction of his counter-signature, perhaps, 
had a right to insist onits punctual observance. They could how- 
ever, get nothing more from Hafiz Rahmat Khan than general pro- 
fessions and acknowledgments of the justice of the demand, with 
excuses of the inability of the Rohillas to discharge it, or any part of 
it, owing to the desolated state of their territories.4 He wrote to 
Warren Hastings, “The bonds of friendship and affection and the 
mutual intercourse which has long subsisted and taken root between 
me and the Eaglish Sardars may not be unknown to you. Having 
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heard of your fame, I wish that a perfect harmony and concord 
should be established and confirmed between us; and I hope that: you 
will have the same inclination on your part. It is from these motives, 
as well as in consideration of there being no difference or disagree- 
ment between us, that Irepresent to you ‘the following few cireum- 
stances that you may have them in your memory at the time of 
dissension : 


“Last year, when His Majesty and the Mahratta Sardars were 
at variance with the Nawab Zabita Khan, and when, after confusion 
was thrown into that Nawab’s affairs, His Majesty and the Mahrattas 
crossed the Ganges to come into these parts, the Rohilla Sardars, for 
the protection of their women, fled to the skirts of the jungles; at this 
time Wazir of the Empire and General Barker arrived at Shahabad, 
and sent Captain Harper to me with a message to me to come and 
join them, which they persisted in with great perseverance. As our 
interests were equal, I therefore went and had an interview with 
the gentlemen, when an agreement was concluded between us, in 
which I agreed to pay 40 lakhs of rupees on account of peshkash to 
the King and the Mahratta Sardars, and the gentlemen on their part 
engaged to effect my security, by establishing peace between me and 
the Mahratta Sardars, declaring that they would in a day or two 

.after that march from Shahabad, and would fall upon and come to 
extremities withthe Mahrattas, and so put an end to their opera- 
tions. Notwithstanding this, the gentlemen never came to any negotia- 
tion with the Mahrattas so as to pnt an end to their operations, nor 
ventured to attack them, but finally returned towards Fyzabad, leaving 
their,engagements unfulfilled... When the rainy season commenced, the 
Mahrattas of themselves crossed the Ganges and encamped in the 
Duab, threatening me still with hostilities. During the rains I repeated- 
ly called on the Nawab, the General and Captain Harper to conclude 
these affairs with His Majesty and the Mahrattas, but they came to no 
determination’ on the subject, nor took any measures for affecting 
security. When the rainy season was drawing to an end, and the 
Mahrattas had approached near the banks of the Ganges, they then 
demanded of m2 sums of money, which after much temporizing I was 
at last obliged to pay them. Afterw.:cds they went to the presence and 
procured a sanad for Kora and All. habad, with which they returned to 
the bank of the Ganges and made preparations of bridges for crossing 
it; and at the same time sent a person of their confidence to demand 
payment of the money which had been stipulated, saying it belonged 
to them and the King; and also with many inducements requested 
that I would let them pass througa my territories, assuring me that 
they would commit no depredation or ravages on the rayats,. and 
they. would pass through with expedition towards the Subah of. Oudh, 
or wheresoever they thought proper. They also engaged to remit 
me a large sum on account of the stipulation, and to do whatever was 
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agreeable, and that they would give satisfaction to the Rohilla 
Sardars, At this juncture the Nawab and the General being arrived 
near, they sent to me Saiyid Shams-ud-din and Muhammad Mukrim 
Khan, desiring that I-would enter into no terms with the Mahrattas; 
and they would give me back my engagement for 40 lakhs of rupees; 
and do everything both for my present and future security. Having 
therefore in view the long friendship which had subsisted between the 
Nawab Wazir, the English gentlemen and myself, I declined all offers 
made by the Mahrattas,,and came over to them, in revenge, for which 
it is well known that the Mahrattas recrossed the Ganga and plund- 
ered Moradabad and Sambhal. The*gentlemen promised that they 
would cross and cantone on the other side of the Ganga during the 
rains, and would not return to Fyzabad or Calcutta until] they had. 
entirely driven away the Mahrattas, and fully satisfied themselves 
both with respect to their own and my security. But at length the 
left everything unfinished; and after temporizing for a long time with 
the Mahrattas returned to their own homes, leaving me still a prey 
to the Mahrattas. You are no doubt acquainted with all these 
proceedings. Itis a point which requires justice and consideration. 
Asa friendship has long been established between us, I doubt not 
but you will at all times and on 2ll occasions wish to preserve it. Other 
particulars the Major will inform you of.’?? 


Flafiz Rahmat Khan’s efforts in winning over the British, however, 
proved fruitless. The death of Fateh Khan, another Rohilla stalwart, 
and repeated dissensions among the remaining Rohilla chiefs, in which 
Shuja-ud-daulah also had no little hand, left them ill-prepared to resist 
external attack. Hafiz Rahmat Khan, now an old and broken man, 
found himself alone and unsupported; his authority wes disregarded 
and he was unable to collect the treaty indemnity for which Shuja-ud- 
daulah’s demand had ‘been lately becoming so loud. The later, there- 
fore, in December, 1778, resolved.on the.invasion and annexation of 
Rohilkhand, with the help of the English and some important Rohilla 
chiefs also. At a conference with Warren Hastirgs ot Varanasi, he 
procured the promise of troops to assist him in his designs against the 
Rohillas, for their failure to mect their engagements of pecuniary and 
military service. This interference of Warren Hastings in the Rohilla 
wer was fiercely criticised some twelve years later when he wes taxed 
by the great orator Edmund Burke witl: the extirpation of ‘‘the bravest, 
most honourable, and generous nation upon earth” although the British 
House of Commons refused to imperch him on this account.‘ Shuja- 
ud-daulah also made a treaty with the emperor Shah Alam, in which 
it was stipulated that the latter should assist him in this expedition, 
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and receive a share of the conquered territory.) Rahmat Khan tried 
to conciliate the Nawab Vizir by offering to make good the smount 
paid by the latter to the Marathas for their evacuation of Rohilkhand; 
but all terms were refused.* Early in 1774, Shuj--ud-daulah and Col. 
Champion advanced. to the Avadh frontier of Rohilkhand, and thence 
sent a formal ultimatum and a final demand for the unpaid indemnity. 
The Rohillas were unprepared. Rahmat Khan at once proceeded from 
Pilibhit to Aonla where his standard was joined by Rajput yeomen 
and Bangash P:thans from the Doab, but several Rohilla chiefs were 
conspicuously absent. Faizullah Khan and the Rohilla prime minister 
Pahar Singh counselled conciliation, but in vain. At Irst the two armies 
met at Miranpur Katra (in district Shehjahanpur), Rahmat Khan 
was drawn out into action by Champion’s feint of advancing on Pilibhit 
where Rahmat Khan’s family had been left. A severe battle followed, 
on April 28, 1774, in which the Rohillas were utterly routed end diepersed 
and Hafiz Rahmat Khan himself was slain.? Thus fell. the great lord- 
protector of what may be called the Rohilla commonwealth¢, 


His defeat was a signal for a general dispersal of his followers. 
Faizullah Kian,his brother Muhammad Yar Khan, the paymaster Ahmad 
Khan and the steward Irshidad Khan fled to Aonla and on to Rampur. 
Faizullah Khan, now proceeded with Ahmad Khan, Inshidad Kuan 
and his own family towards Laldhang on the northern borders of 
Bijno:, wiere he entrenched himsslf.§ Shuja-ud-daulah, on his part, 
aunexzd the bulk of Rohilkhand to his kingdom of Avadh, and tried: ‘to 
consolidate his hold there by pacifying the members of Rahmat Khan's 
family and other Rohilla personages of note, and appointing hie son, 
Saadat Ali Khan, as governor of Bareilly,. At the end of the summer, 
Shuja-ud-daulah and the English under Col. Champion marched 
against Faizullah Khan and others at Laldhang.* Fhey had rested 
on their laurels in Budaun from Aprilto August, when they were drawn into 
a damp campaign by the movements of Faizullah Khan. The latter had 
behaved with much gallantry at the disastrous battlefield of Miranpur 
Katra, but when all save honour was lost, he had galloped homewards 
to Rampur, and finding even this place unsafe, had resumed flight into 
Bijnor. Reaching Najibabad he had lingered a whileat his brother-in-law’s 
castle of Pathargarh, and thence fled to that same strong pass above 
Laldhang which had mote than once, in earlier troubles, afforded 
a shelter to the Rohillas. The death of Rahmat Khan had left him the 
acknowledged chief of the Rohillas, and he was dsily joined by men 
who had nothing tolose by striking one more blow for their lands.’ 
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Before resorting to open hostilities, Faizullah Khan bad recourse 
to negotiation, and sent his envoy, Abdurrahim, to Col. Champion, 
with the proposal that as the eldest remaining son of Ali Muhammad 
he should be reinstated in the government of Rohilkhand. He under- 
took to pay a large yearly tribute to the Nawab Vizir and a large 
indemnity to the East India Company. The Company was, howevet, 

ledged to place Shuja-ud-daulah in possession of the country, oH 

arren Fasting, the governor-gencral, to whom Champion had forwarde 
Faizullah Khan’s proposal, declined to interfere. During these 
negotiations, which were necessarily an affair of some months, Faizullah 
Khan had not been idle. He had by proclamation invited all Rohillas 
to join him at Laldhang, and had done all that could be done by way of 
entrenchm:nt and barricade to strengthen his position. The wisdom 
of these measures was proved when on the failure of negotiations Shuja- 
ud-daulah and Col. Chan io) advanced to attack him. On its march 
the allied army reached Nijibabad uninolested. It took possession of 
the town and the fort of Pathargarh, and moved on to Mohanpur, 4 
village near the Bhaisghat ferry of the Ganga, from where was distri- 
buted s cordon of outposts, so placed as to intercept all convoys 
approaching Faizullah Khan’s position from the plains. The supplies 
drawn from the hills in the rear were altogether insufficient to support 
his 40,000 followers, and hunger united with fever and the climate 
to thin their ranks. They appear to have trusted that the enemy would 
soon be obliged to retire from such a climate. But though. the enemy 
suffered greatly from sickness and the sallies of the beleagured, it showed 
no intention of retiring; and some of Shuja-ud-daulah’s men even began 
the herculean task of clearing the forest at the foot of the hills. Fre-. 
quent, therefore, became the proposals for peace with which Faizullah 
Khan is said to have plied Col. Champion. His demands were, however. 
considered extravagant for one in his position. Instigated by his friends, 
Ahmad Khan and Irshidad Kban, he, it is said, even refused to accept 
the offer of a fief worth about fiftcen lakhs of rupees yearly in the Doab.} 


A month had already passed in these delays when the allies threw 
up some redoubts and other works within two miles of the Rohilla 
entrenchments. With the fear of an immediate assault before his eyes 
and of possible starvation in the background, Faizullah Khan at length 
came to terms., In a personal interview with Col. Champion, he arranged 
the details of a treaty, signed on October 7, 1774, which runs as 
follows: ‘A friendship having taken place between the.Nawab Wazir- 
ul-Mulk Bahadur and me, and the Nawab Wazir having been graciously 
pleased to bestow on me a country, I have sworn on the holy Quran, 
calling God and His Prophet to witness to what I engage, that 
I will always, whilst I live continue in submission and obedience to the 
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Nawab Wazir; tnat I will retain in my service five thousand men, stipu- 
lated by the Nawab Wazir, and not a single man more; that with whom- 
soever the Nawab Wazir shall engage in hostilities, I will assist him; and 
that, if the Nawab Wazir shall send an army against any enemy, I will 
also send two or three thousand of my troops to jointhem and, if he 
goes in person against any encmy, I will personally attend him with 
my forces; that I will have no connection with any person but the Nawab 
Wazir, and will hold no correspondence with any one, the English Chiéfs 
excepted; that whatsoever the Nawab Wazir directs I will execute; and 
that [ will at all times, and on all occasions, both in adversity and pros- 
perity, continue his firm associate,’? 


By this, the treaty of Laldhang as it is generaJly known, not only 
Faizullah Khan’s army was to be limited in future to a ‘mere five 
thousand men, of which a portion was, when rcquired to assist the 
Nawab Wazir of Avadh in his wars, but the remainder of the Rohilla 
levies were to be banished across the Ganga. This was the most 
melancholy clause of the agreement, and it was the one that was at once 
put in force, and, according to a contemporary estimate, some 18,000 
m2n wre marched with thcir families.out of Rohilkhand into the Boab.® 
For thus consenting to a substantial effacement of his race, Faigulleh 
Khan was himself to receive an estate, then worth Rs 14,75,000 a year, 
which is said to have incluced parganas Rampur, Bilaspur, Shahabad, 
Ajaon, Thakurdwara, Rehar, Sarkara, Claumahla and Sirsawan, as & 
feudatory of the nawab of Avadh.*? It was in this way that the state 
of Rampur came into existence in 1774 and Faizullah Khan became its 
first nawab or ruler. 


Born in 1146 Hijri (1734, A.D.), Faizullah Khan was at this time a 
mature and seasoned man of about 40 years of age, and he ruled his 
state of Rampur for the next twenty years. It is said that when he was 
a uostags at Qandahar, he had distinguished himself, at the mere age of 
fourteen, by killing a noted wrestler, Tarmakh, in Fand-to-lband fight, 
and subsequently, by subduing the fortress of Satzamar.* Since his 
return to ROhilkhand he had lived a hectic lifc, taking active part in the 
politics and wars of the Robillas. Experienced, generous and more 
strai@ ht than many Rohilla c! iefs, he now devoted himself to establish- 
ing his authority, building up lis state and administering it ably, 
When Mihammad Yar Khan, his only surviving brother, sought refuge 
with him, he was warmly received and given a handsome pension, 
but he died shortly afterwards. Dunde Khan’s sons also joined 
Faizullah Khan, as many other Rohilla refugees from Bareilly, Pilibhit 
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and Aonla did. His state thus became the headquarters of what re- 
mained of the Rohilla power.? For his capital, Faizullah Khan first 
chose Shahabad, already an old town which had till then been the most 
important place in the district, but after a few months changed it to 
Rampur. The story is that the city was originally @ cluster of four 
villages, called Rampur after Ram Singh, a Katehriya raja who lived a 
few centuries earlier, and that the Rajdwara muhallo of the city takes 
its name from one of the four villages. One day, when Faizullah Khan 
‘was out hunting with his hounds, a jackal that was hotly pursued, on 
arriving at the site of the present city, turned round and stood at 
bay. The hounds, weary of the chase, took time to come up and 
attack the jackal. Taking this for a good omen, the nawab made up 
his mind to build his capital there, and thus tke present city was 
founded in 1189 Hijri (1775 4.D,). It occupied a miore central] and 
strategic position than Shahabad which was also liable to floods of the 
three rivers, the Ramganga, Kosi and Gangan. The nawab proposed to 
name the new capital Faizabad, but as his courtiers told him there were 
several other towns, particularly the capital of Avadh, bearing that 
nate, he changed it to Mustafabad. Since, however, the name Rampur 
Rad also taken root, being well knowmas a seat of Rohilla power bere 
the treaty of Laldhang, and could not easily be ignored, the new capital 
got the name ‘Mustafabad sf Rampur,’ which continued to be used in 
alk state documents till the present century,* though in popular 
pariance the alias was probably never uscd and the simple original 
Rampur only survived. The same year (1775), Shuja-ud-daulah died, 
and was succeeded, in Avadh, by his son, Asafuddaula,® 


In 1778, the treaty of Laldhang was renewed under British guarantee, 
gnd soon after Faizullah Khan made an offer of all bis cavalry, 2,000 
strong, to the governor-general, at a time when England had declared 
war against France. This he did dispite the fact that le was under no 
obligation to supply 2 single man. The governor-gencral wrote to him 
in reply (On 8th January, 1770), that “in his own name, as well as that 
of the Board, he returned him the warmest thanks for this instance of 
his faithful attachment to the Company and the English nation,’’€ 


In 178u, Faizullah Khan was asked by his liege-lord, Asafuddaula, 
to supply the contingent of 5,000 men due under the treaty, Warren 
Hastings himself ordering Faizullah Khan to do so. After some excuses, 
the latter offered 8,000 men, but the offer was rejected and, meeting 
Asafuddaula at Chunar, the governor-general authorised him to assume 
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Faizulleh Khan’s fief. The permission was, however,.as Warren Hastings 
himself left on record, merely nominal. It was only intended to frighten 
Faizullah Khan, end Asafuddaula was allowed to take no advantage 
of it. Accordingly, in 1782, a proposal was made to Faizulleh Khen to 
commute his military service for a scutage or mopey payment. He was 
believed to be immensely rich, and the demand was for no less than 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. This he consented to pay, but declined to offer 
another fifteen lakhs in order to have his life-tenure inthe flef made 
perpetual and hereditaty. The interference of English authorities In 
these negotiations redounds little to their credit, but is explained by the 
fact thet Asafuddaula owed money to their government.? 


At last, on February 17, 1788, Major William Palmer, on bebalf 
of the British, gave to ¥sizullah Khan the following engagement : 
“Whereas treaties of various articles having subsisted formerly between 
the late Wazir Shuja-ud-daulah and the present Wazir Asaf-ud-daula, 
with the Nawab Faizullah Khan, one article contained in those treaties 
was that the Nawab Faizullah Khan should, whenever His Excellency 
sent his troops upon service, supply.a force to join them of two or three 
thousand men. This has been the occasion of disputes and doubts bet- 
ween the parties. Therefore the Nawab Faizullah Khan has through 
me requested His Excellency the Wazir to remit that article by which 
he is bound to supply a force occasionally; instead of which he agrees 
to pay fifteen lakhs of rupees in the following manner: five lakhs to 
be paid immediately, five lakhs ir the kharif and two lakhs in the rabi 
of the year 1191 fuslee; and the remaining three lakhs in the beginning 
of the kharif of the fuslee year 1192. His Excellency the Wazir has also 
agreed upon these conditions to remit the obligation by that article in 
the former treaties, from this date, the fourteenth of Rabi-ul-awwal 
in the Hijra year 1197, the rest of the attiches remaining in full force. 
I, who am deputed on the part of His Excellency the Wazir and the 
gentlemen of the Council, engage that the Nawab Wazir shall not expect 
8 supply of troups, and should he demand it, the gentlemen with him, 
on the part of the gentlemen of the Council, shall remonstrate against 
his demands, provided the Nawab Faizullah Khan complies with all the 
articles contained in the Treaty between His Excellercy and him, except- 
ing that article by which he is to supply a force, and that the Nawab 
Faizullah Khan do not encourage or protect the farmers of the Nawah’s 
country in-his own country. His Excellency the Wazir will on his part 
comply with the articles of the former Treaty, and the officers of the 
Government wiil not protect or encourage any of Faizullah Khan’s 
farmersin their districts. I agree to have the Treaty on the part of His 
Excellency the Wazir for disengaging the Nawab Faizullah Ken from 
the obligation of supplying a force, and the paper of guarantee from 
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the gentlemen of the Council wrote and sent to the Nawab Feizuilah 
Whan.” The treaty was agreed to in Council at Fort William, 
on June 80, 1783.1 


Faizullah Khan is credited with the building of the Joma Masjid 
at Rampur. Many learned men, poets and scholars started coming to 
and settling down at Rampur, especially as the royal court of Delhi ard, 
to some extent, of Lucknow, were no more as congenial to their safety 
and prosperity as before. Faizullah Khan was not only a soldier, states- 
man and administrator of repute, his name also became a household 
word.for piety among his coreligionists.2 His jagir, situated in the finest 
part of Rohilkhand, was, when it stood reduced shortly after his death 
in 1794, bounded on the north by the town of Akbarabad, on the 
south by Milak, on the east by Rudrapur at the foot of the Almora 
hills, andon the west by the village of Seifni. In length it was about 
‘20 mies, and in breadth 86, the circumference being 291 miles. It 
contained about 500. populous villages. The soil, with the rest of Rohil- 
khand, was'a_ black rich loam, interspersed in some places with red earth, 
the most fruitful parts being the centre and south-west. The face of 
the country throughout presented<a delightful view of large groves 
of mango trees, agreeably diversified with gentle declivities and ascents 
alternately. 


This valuable iagir was watered by several rivers, besides smaller 
streatas, which cortributed to fertilize and embellish it, among the 
principal being th: Ramganga and the Kosi. The jagir, which was so 
highly favoured by nature, had not only been assisted by the industrious 
spirit of its inhabitants but was also gided by the wise and benevolent 
institutions of Faizullah Khan himself. Throughout his whole territory, 
he caused aqueducts to be mide, which traversed the corn fields in all 
directions; they were sufficiently broad and deep. In the eastern con-. 
fines, near the hills, the inhabitants availed themselves of the numerous 
streams which fluwed from the mountains by making artificial dams; 
and, at the proper seasons, inundated their lands, which was of parti- 
cular benefit to the early crops. All these advantages gave tle country 
the appearance of a highly cultivated garden.* Sugar-cane, rice and 
tobacco were produced in the greatest abundance, and of the best quality, 
the: canes being from eight to ten feet high, and the crops of wheat, 
barley, and various kinds of grain nothing inferior to the most cultiva- 
ted parts of Hindustan. The principal manufacture of the estate was 
coarse cotton cloth, which was exported across the Ganga into the 
Doab, and other parts of Asafuddaula’s .dominions, as were likewise 
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t quantities of grain, suger and tobacco? His capital, Rampur, a 
ficge town situated neat the eastern bank of the Kosi, was akout fcur 
miles in circumference and surrounded by a. thick hedge of bambco, 
within which were mud fortifications, Though the streetn were 
narrow, the town had a good bazar and a hig mosque, both built 
by Faizullah Khan. At that time, Rampur was supposed to possess a 
population of one lakh of persons.* 


Faizullah Khan had sedulously employed himself in the improve- 
mont of his country and the welfare of his subjects, and his virtuous 
efforts were crowned with success. After an uninterrupted and pros- 
p2rous aiministration of twenty years, during which Fe had nearly 
doubled the revenues of his territory, this first rawab of Rampur expired 
on 18th Zil-hij, 1208 Hijri (August, 1794), epperent}y cfthe same disease 
as his father Ali Muhammad, in full enjoyment of the esteem and love 
of his subjects, and in high repute with the then princes of India for 
his benevolence, generosity and good faith. He was buried ir, a tomb, to 
the north of the city outside the Idgah gate, which has been resorted 
to by the pious among Muslims on Thursdays.* 


He left behind him a family of ten.-children, seven sons ard three 
daughters, Muhammad Ali Khan, the ¢éldest” son, succeeded to his 
dominions, in accordance with the established right of prinrogeniture, and 
was acknowledged as chief by the Rohillas. But he is said to have been 
gross ard cruel, and consequently disliked by the people who, by nature, 
required from their supzriors a conciliating -manner and kind treat- 
ment as the price of obedience. The second son, Ghulam Muhammad, 
though a young man and also of 4 violent and turbulent disposition, was 
generally loved by his people. He hud, moreover, been the favourite of his 
fither during the latter years cf his life, and had conducted under him 
important affairs of the state. Francklin, a contemporary authority, 
says : “By his unremitted attention to the cultivation of the jaghir, he 
had, in a particular manner, gained the esteem of the husbandmen, who 
in fact compose the great body of the pcople; and the addition of a 

e person, and an effected suavity of mansers, with a plausible 
attentian te ‘his exterior demeanour, had riveted him in the esteem and 
warmest affection of the :oldiers at large. Spurred thus on by ambition, 
and having once tasted the intoxicating cup of pleasure, he could ill 
broke a.sudden descent into insig:ificance; he scarcely ‘permitted the 
eyes of his aged father to be closed. when he entered into a cabal with 
some of the leading and most turL.lentof the Rohilla chiefs. A con: 
sciousness of his own natural superiority over his brother, stimulated 
him ‘te commit a barbarous crime, at which human nature rcvolts, «end 
at once to rend asunder the bond of brotherhood and layolity.’"* 
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Hence, 17 days after the death of their father, Ghulam Muhpmmad 
attended by a well-armed party of about 300 men enter the 
darbar of Muhammad Ali. A confidential servant apprised the nawap 
of his brother’s intended visit, cautioning him to be cn his guard as 
treachery was intended. “It is impossible my brother can entertain 
evil designsgainst me : has he not taken the sacred Koran ?” was the 
answer of the infatuated prince; he was too soon convireed of his error.? 
Oa entering the council chamber, Ghulam Muhammad bore himself 
with haughtiness and disrespect towards his brother, bidding him to 
descend fromthe masnad (princely cushion) of which he Was unworthy. 
This naturally inflamed Muhammad Ali, excited the irascibility of “bis 
temper, and he broke forth into the grossest abuse, and, in his ungover- 
nable rage, was so rash as to draw his sabre. Ghulam Muhamn ad at 
once gave the signal of attack, and his brother was instantly surroun- 
ded by the whole body of conspirators who, after a resolute and desperate 
resistance, cut him down. Hewas carried by fiiendly arms to the 
security of his zenana (women-chambers) where the women of the family, 
dressed his wounds and endeavoured to alleviate his grief and recencile 
him to his fate.* Ghulam Muhammed at once assumed the vacant 
cushion, and to Najju Khan, as reward for the treachery, he gave his 
sister in marriage. 


The usurper was acknowledged by the army and the people at 
Rampur with loud acclamations. It seems he himself was inclined to 
take a merciful view and liberate his brother, but was violently opposed 
in this matter by-Nutchoo Khan (Najju Khan) and Umar Khan, the 
most ferocious and. sanguinary of the conspirators. They argued that 
if he was set free, Muhammad Ali would atonce repair to the British 
for help, and all those concerned in the revolution, together with their 
wives and families, would, in the event of a defeat, he exposed tg severe 
punishment, even ‘‘to their grinding of rise for the infidels.” Conse- 
quently, it was decided to put the unhappy prince to death.‘ 


Muhammad Ali was at this time within the walls of the harem, a 
sanctuary which was considered in the highest degree dishoncurable to 
violate. Ghulam Muhammad did not venture to invade the privacy 
of his brother’s seraglio, and, therefore, proceeded ip a manner equally 
rubtle, as it was cruel. He summoned one Shah Hasan, a Saiyid respected 
by all for his age, sanctity and exemplary manners, and in his. presence 
wore ujd1 tae Quran, that ‘if his ill-fated brother would voluntarily. 
quit his asylum, not a hair of his head should sustain injury,’ thus 
persuading the Saiyid to where upon the deposed prince ‘to 
come forth. Thereupon, the holy man repaired to the palace of the late 
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Faizullah Khan, and succeeded in pursuading Muhammad Ali to leave 
his asylum. The latter was forthwith conducted to a small fort, the 
castle of Dungarpur, about a mile distant from the city.? 


Now Ghulam Muhammad ‘deliberated on-the surest mode of 
depriving him of his life, without himself incurring the guilt of fratricide. 
First, an attempt to poison the victim’s victuals was made, but fore- 
warned, be refused to eat. For three days and nights he remained 
without Sustengnce and in a state of torpid {nsensibility. The fourth day, 
he :prevailed upon the humanity of a water-carrier to give him some 
flour, which he himself mixed with a little water and tried to gulp a 
morsel uncooked ; but his stomach, weakened by so long fasting, almost 
immediately on swallowing, rejected the food. !.Next, the usurper 
employed four assassins to perpetrate the horrid deed with their dag- 
gers. Muhammad Ali somehow got wise to'this secret design as well, 
und percaiving his’end approaching, sent an affectiorate message to 
his begum and family, and also acquainted the Saiyidof the ulti- 
mate resolution of his unrelenting brother.® 


The indiznant Saiyid went to.the darbar where he publicly charged 
Ghulam Muhammad with a breach of faith and a contempt for the 
Precepts of religion. The hypocrite, in reply, gave the most solemn 
assurances for the safety of Muhemmad Ali, whose life, he added, ‘was 
dearer to him than his own,.’?’ In practice, however, he descended to 
the meanest and vilest subterfuge, and, so that it might eppear an act 
of suicide, orders were given to the assassins to contrive the murder 
to that cffect. Accordingly, ‘entering the chamber of the sleeping 
prince at midnight, they put an end to his existence by a pistol shot, 
and several stabs of dagger. When the deed was done, they removed 
the body toasmal] distance from where itlay, and after placing the 
weapon in the breast of the deceased, they depagted.’® Thus. ended 
the life and 24-days reign of Muhammad Ali Khan, the second nawab 
of Rampur, when he was only 42 years of aye, having been born 
in 1752. 


Next moshing whet news of the decease of the unfortunate, prince 
was conveyed.to Ghulam Muhammad, while sitting in the darbar, ‘he 
aff:cted the utmost surprise and astonishment, burst into tears, and 
lam2nted, in the most poignant terms, the unheppy rashness of his 
brother, in committing so desperate an act. To complete the infamy 
‘of this diabolice] transaction, he directed the remairs of his brother to 
be solemnly interred, and distributed a considerable sum of money in 
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charity, to pray for the repose of the soul of the deceased," who was 
buried in the Madrasa muhalla of the city. 


In this manner, polluted with a brother’s blood, Ghulam Muhammad 
ascended the masnad of Rampur, and started taking necessary steps to 
secure his position. Asa prelude, letters were dispatched to Asafuddaula, 
endzavouring to excuse the atrocity of-his conduct, and, offering to him, 
in alleviation of his own guilt, a nazrana and poshkash, with pyofessions 
of the highest attachment and respect for the nawab vizir as his 
sovereign and lord paramount, and requesting a continuation of the 
jagir in his own person.® In fact, the estate had orly been grafted for 
life to Faizullah Khan, and consequently, at his demise, it reverted to 
Asafuddaula, as lord paramount of Rohilkhand.® 


The latter was at first inclined, on receipt of a good bribe, to 
recognize Ghulam Muhammad’s accession. Raja Tikait Rai, minister 
of Asafuddaula, supported his master in this stard, but they dared not 
take a decisive step without consulting their allies, the English, who 
were guarantors to the jagirdar by the treaty of Laldhang. The matter 
was, therefore, referred to Cherry, the British resident at the court 
of Luckiow, The latter, however, in consultation with his supreme 
goveramzit at Calcutta, altogether refused to agree, and decided to 
dispossess ard punish the usurper.* 


Consequently, the Farrukhabad brigade under Sir Robert 
Abercrombie was marched out) to depose Ghulam Muhammad. 
Advancing by forced marches from Fatehgarh to the Sankha bridge, 
seven miles north-west of Bareilly, on the high road to Rampur, the 
British general halted to await the arrival of the Lucknow regiment, 
which was, however, not destined to share his laurels. Gathering together 
a rabble of about 25,000 men, Ghulam. Muhammad marched on Bareilly 
to oppose him, reached Mirganj in three days, crossing the Dojra or. the 
fcurth, and took up a position at Bhitaure, nearly two miles from the 
British force. An hour before daylight on October 24, 1794, the 
Biitish line was under arms on the west bank of the Sankha. Riding 
forward-to reconnoitre, their general found the Rohillas posted on the 
plain between himself and village Bhitaura, amid patches of jungle which 
partially concealed their hosts.* 


On the 28th, the English preserved the same position, with their 
front to the Rampur road, and the Sankha river covering their rear. 
At about 2 P.M. the same day, a massage from Ghulam Muhammad was 
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brought with a letter to the British genera? which he §aid he would not 
receive, and desired the messenger to return and acquaint his master 
that he would hold no communication with him until he retired 
within the Rampur boundary and totally evacuated the territories of 
the-vizir, the invasion of which was highly improper and added much to 
the atrocity of his crime. To this no answer was returned, and, on the 
26th of October, the )Rohillas appeared in a manacing and hostile manner, 
spreading ove the Pai in irregular and confused columns.’ As their 
front extendett beYond his flanks, the general ordered up his reserve 
force to lengthen the line; and with the rising sun behind them, the 
British force advanced into action.® 


In coming forward to meet it, the Rohillas took advantage of the 
jungle, and the cavalry under Captain Ramsay were ordered to charge 
them out of their dewy thickets. Ramsay advanced, but mistaking 
hig instructions or becoming eonfused, he suddenly wheeled by divisions 
to the left, riding along the front ef the British line and exposing hiss 
flank to the enemy. Of this error the Rol Van at once took advantage. 
Their cavalry, under Najju Khan and Buland Khan, charged, comple- 
tely routing Ramsay’s force, and drivirg it back to break through the 
right of the British lines and hamper theirguns. The latter kept vp as 
well as they could a fire of grape, which, without staying the tide of 
flight or attack, did great execution. Thc British centre, however, 
stood firm, and some of the flying troopers were also at length rallied. 
Ramiay without waiting for enquiry, fled the field and the country, and, 
perhaps, took service under Napoleon.* 


Meanwhile, the Rohilla line, formed in wedges rather then columns, 
was close at hand. As they came on they scattered, and rushing for- 
ward with sword, spear, and matchlock, disputed the grourd gallar tly. 
They even scized British bayonets with their left hands, while plying the 
sword with their right. But courage without discipline was of no avai), 
and they were ultimately beaten into flight.‘ 


Ghulam Muhammad had watched the battle from a mound and, 
on seeing Ramsay’s-discomfiture, had prematurely ordered his drum 
to be beaten for a victory. But, the victory which rensmed Bhitaura 
as ‘Fatehganj’ was a victory for the English; and the baffled fratrieide 
galloped off-on his swiftest horse. Abercrombie pursued the fugitives 

as far as the bank of the Dojra, and then marched to Mirganj. 
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sent his retainers to plunder ir the wake of the victors. They. cut off 
the heads df Najyu Khan and Buland Khan, who had been slain in. the 
battle, and sent them to Asafuddaula who had by this time arrived with 
his contingent at Tisua. He then joined Abercrombie at Mirganj, and 
both pursued Ghulam Muhammad to the foot of the hills.t ‘The 
Rohilla force, from the most authentic accounts,” says Franckiin, 
“consisted of 80,000 infantry, and about 4,000 horse; they had nearly 
2,000 men kjlled, and as mary wounded.’® The British losses were 
also quite severe, no less than fourteen officers and about 660 men being 
killed in the action.® 


On the 29th of October, the allied army reached and teok ‘possession 
ofthe city of Rinpur where, excepting the widow and family of 
Muhammad Ali Khan, scarcely a Rohilla was faund, sll having eva- 
cuated the town, the day succeeding the battle.‘ The British general, 
who had encamped at Ajitpur,; some two miles south of:the city,® after 
placing Rampur under the management of Asafuddgula’s men, procee- 
ded in pursuit of Ghulam Muhammad, and reaching the foot of the 
Kumaon hills fixed his camp a_ village Puttah on the 5th of November. 
The samo day, & confidential messenger from Ghulam Muhammad 
atrived there with the proposal that the latter “would deliver 
himself up to the English, with the provision of personal safety to 
himself, and an assurance from che British general, that the 
honour of his family should be preserved inviolate. The English 
commander readily acquicsced in the proposal, and about one o’clock 
next day, the Rohilla chief was met at a short distance from the British 
camp, by the resident at Lucknow, and by him conducted to the general’s 
tent. He was accompanied by his younger brother, a youth of 17 
years of age, and two of his sirdar.’ 


Ghulam Muhammad, although he thus surrcndered his person, did 
not lose the hope that bribes, and the all powerful influence of gold, 
would still secure him possession. of the jagir. ‘“‘The treasures of his 
late father, amounting to an immense sum, which had been amassed by a 
series of the mo3t prudent industry and rigid economy, were in his hands, 
antl thouzh regardless of either honour.or honesty, he had observation 
sufficient to. hope that his treasures would not only gild his crimes, but 
mollify his eremtes, and prove persuasive advocates in his favour; in 
this, however, he failed; and although he positively offered the immense 
sum of a lac of gold mohurs to the resident, another to the general, and 
a third to the Company, if he could be retained in the Neabot or deputy: 
hip of the jaghire, he was given to understand by Mr. Cherry, that he 
must for ever abandon every hope of that nature, and that neither 
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the jaghire, nor even permission to reside within its precincts, .would 
ever be granted him.’ 


Several stays passed. A general pardon was then offered to his 
adherent Rohilla chiefs and their followers. The troops had permission 
to depart to their respective homes, and a jagiy of ten lakhg of rupees, 
excluding the town of Rampur, was offered to Ahmad Ali Khan, the 
infant son of the murdered nawab. These terms were, however, rejected 
by the Rohillas, apparently at the instigation of Ghulam Muhammad 
who, ‘“‘notwitlistanding his professions of obedience, was the sole cause 
of the obstinate delay of his countrymen, with whom he had kept up 4 
secret cortaspondence, and urged the chiefs, who were his creatures, not 
to accept of any terms in ‘which hie restoration, tothe jaghire was not 
a primary article; and he assured them, that beirtg resplute and unani- 
mous in this point, they would insure success.’ In the evening of the 
8rd December, they sent a Ictter to the general, wiich, after repeating 
a series of extravagant demands, concluded with che remerk : ‘‘Jf, after 
this representatior.,’our. requests be denied, it will be conspicuous 
throughout the empire of Hindostan, that in the days of Asafuddaula, 
assisted by the English Conipsay, the Rohilla nation was extirpated:’’§ 


Consequently, at 12 o'clock the same night, the English general 
sent off Ghulam Muhammad under a strong military escort to Thakur- 
dwara, and thence to another place so that by 10 o’clock the next day. 
he was 40 miles distant from his friends. He was finally banished 
to Varanasi,® from where he later went on pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
eventually died in 1828 at Nadaun near Kangra in Punjab.* He had 
ruled the state for 8 months and 22 days.’ 


On the morning of December 5, 1704, after senaing in a final 
p-oclamation to the Rohillas, offering pardan on submission, and noti-. 
fying the intention to bestow a jagir on Ahmad Ali Khan, but that ip 
the event of further resistance they must expect to meet with exemplary 
punishment, the British army moved down to within a mile of the 
Rohilla entrenchments. The outposts of both armics exchanged a few 
shots, but without ary mischief to either party. The good effects of the 
proclamation were soon apparent, better sense prevsiled with the 
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Or; 5th: Faraddi-ul-Awwal, 1209 Hijri or December 7, 1794, a preli- 
minary engaeement between Asafuddaula, the English Compeny and 
the Rohillas was signed,? which. stated: 


“When this preliminary engagemert shal! be executed, hostilities 
shall cease between the Nawab Vizir ard his allies, and the Rohilla army. 


“The Nawab Vizir agrees that he has pardoned the family of the 
nawab Faizullah Khan, deceased, and their adherents, the faults which 
they have committed. 


“The Rohilla agmy agree that they will give over, in deposit, to the 
Company, whatever may remain of the treasure of Faizullah Khan, 
deceased. That Ghulam Muhammad has delivered an account of the tre- 
asure which was left by the nawab Faizullah Khan at his death, to the 
period that he had charge of it. From that treasure the sum of 14,000 
gold: mohurs has been expended since Ghulam Muhammad left the 
Rohilla camp, this deducted, the balance is the sum‘ demanded. 


‘“Phe Nawab Vizir agrees that.he will bestow on Ahmad Ali Khan, 
the grandson of the nawab Faizullah Khan, deceased, mahals in jagir at 
the annual jama of ten lucs of rupees, and that the town of Rampur 
shall be a part of the said jagir; and as Ahmad Ali Khan is a minor, 
therefere Nasrullah Khan Bahadur, sor of Abdullah Khan, deceased, 
shall be nominated the guardian of Ahmad Ali Khan, and the managet 
of the said jagir, ur til Ahmad Ali Khan shall arrive at the age of twenty- 
one years. 


“When the Rohilla army shall have given over the treasure, as is 
expressed in the third article, the armies of the Nawab Vizier, and of 
the English Company, shell march from hence, and the Robilla army 
shall disperse, and go whercver they think proper. Done at Putta 
Ghat in the English camp, this 6th Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 1209 Hijra, 
December 7, 1794.’"8 


On the 9th, the treasures of the late Faizullah Khan, amounting 
to 8,80,000 gold mohurs, were delivered up to the British general; and ep. 
the following day, the armies commenced their return march.* 


The final treaty was made and signed at Bareilly, on December 18, 
1794, and was ratified by the governor-general, Sir John Shore, at Fort 
William, Calcutta, on March 6, 1795.4 Under the terms of this treaty, 
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the Nawab Vizir,-Asafuddaula, undertook ‘not to give any trouble to 
the family of Faizullah Khan and their adherents, on. account of any 
act. committed by them prior to the 5th of Jamddi-ul-Awwal, 1209 
Hijra; and declared that he will grant a jagir, in the name of Ahmad 
Ali ‘Khan, grandson of Faizullah Khan, and having pursuant thereto, 
delivered into the hands of the said nawab Ahmad Alj.Khan, a sanad 
or deed of grant, bearing his seal, and containing on the back thereof 
the nam of the mahals, with the jama of each, comprising the 
jagir, and dated the 7th Jamadi-us-Sani, 1209 Hijra, the said Company 
engaging to guarantee the possession of the said mahals to the said nawab 
Ahmad Ali Khan, according to the conditions expressed in the 
said sanad and free from demands, on account cf jagir.. It 
having ‘ been agreed in the fourth article of the said engagement that 
Nasrullah Khan, son of Abdullah Khan, weuld be the guardian of the 
said nawab Ahmad Ali Khan and the manager of the jagir, unti) the 
said Ahmad Ali Khan would arrive at the age of 21 years, the East 
India Company agreed to acknowledge this nomination, ard to consider 
the seal of the said Nasrullah Khan, so long as he remained the guardian 
of the said nawab and the manager of the jagir, as the seal of the raid 
nawab Ahmad Ali Khan; and it having been agreed in the third article 
of the said engagement that the treasure.of the family of the nawab 
Faizullah Khan, deceased, would be deposited with the said Company, 
and the said Company having accordingly received the suru of three 
lakhs and twenty-two thousand gold moburs in deposit, which sum had 
been paid to the Nawab Vizir, Asafuddaula, as a nazrana from the said 
nawab Ahmad Ali Khan for the jegir, and inlieu of allright of aqbti 
or confiscation of the property of the late nawabs Faizullah Khan. and 
Muhammad Ali Khan, deceased, the Company agreed that there would 
be no further pecuniary demands among the parties concerned 
in these engagements, on any account whatever, arising from them; 
that, when the nawab Ahmad Ali Khan should arrive at. the age 
of 21 years, this engagement of guatantee would remain in full 
force and no new engagement of guarantee would be necessary; and that 
if Nasrullah Khan should die, or, on any account, be removed from the 
office of guardian of the nawah Ahmad Ali Khan and manager of his 
jagir, the Nawab Vizir would, with the advice of the said Company, 
select a person from among the Rohillas, and nominate such person to 
the said office. Further, the said Nasrullah Khan having entered into 
a gabuliat or engagement to the said Naavab Vizir, bearing date the 7th 
Jamadi-us-Sani, 1209 Hijra, on the part of-the said nawab Ahmad Ali 
Khan, the said Company ryreed to. guarantce ‘to the Nawab 
Vizir the performance of the said gabuliat by Nasrullah Khan, 
on the part of the nawab Ahmad Ali Khan, and consider any 
deviation therefrom a breach of the allegiance gnd fidelity due from 
the said nawab Ahmad Ali Khan to the Nawab Vizir. This engagement 
being signed and sealed by George Frederick Cherry, on the part of the 
Ea3t India Company, and ratified by the signature of Sir John Shore, 
the governor-general, and the seal of the Company, in two counterparts, 
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one was delivered to the Nawab Vizir and the other to Nasrullah Khan. 
In like manner, the gabuliat, bearing the seal of Nasrullah Khan was 
executed in two counterparts, one delivered to the Nawab Vizir and the 
_other to the said Cherry; and the sanad bearing the seal of the Nawab 
Vizir was delivered to the nawab Ahmad Ali Khan, of which a copy was 
delivered to the said Cherry, attested by thé seal of the said Nawab 
Vizir as a true copy’? 


The reduced state of Rampur now had a circumfererce of 291 miles, 
and contained 500 populous villages, with the valuatier of its revenues 
fixed by the treaty at Rs 10,70,000 per annum.? The accumulated 
treasure of the family, computed at about fifty lakhs of rupees, had 
already been handed over to the Nawab Vizir who had elso annexed the 
rest of the original jagir to his own dominions.* 


Abmaad Ali Khan was only eight years ofage when he became the 
nawab of Rampur. He was simple in habits and from boyhood was 
fond of shooting, hunting and other manly sports. He was admired 
by the commo.; people for his generosity and daring. On cession of 
Rohilkhand by the naswab of Avadh to the British government, in 1801, 
the family were continued in their possessions, and the state and the 
rights of-the nawab of Rampur were not affected. The regent, 
Nasrullah Khan, was also a’ man of liberal views and good character, 
and his administration was popular and fairly successful. During the 
period of his regency, Ahmed Ali Khan never showcd any desire to in- 
terfere with his arrangements. Nasrullah Khan, however, died in 1225 
Hijri (1810 A.D.), and was buried near the Khas Bagh House (Baradari), 
outside the Nawab gate of the city.® Ahmad Ali Khan had attained 
majority and assumed the reins of his government about two years 
earlier, but he paid little attention to the administration of his territory, 
and the management of affairs was left almost entirely in the hands of 
the karindas (agents) whose tyranny and oppression, it is said, knew 
no bounds.* Still it did not detract. from his popularity. Many men 
and women, high and low, wrote to the nawab asking favours, or sending 
to him diverse presents, which were generally granted or accepted.’ 
When, in 1886, his son died,he received numerous messages of condolence." 
The nawab maintained many hounds and a herd of trained elephants 
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for hunting and tiger shooting, which he often loaned to other princes 
and European officers.t His agents, Jwalanath at Delhi and Gulab 
Rai at Lucknow, kept him regularly apprised of the happenings at the 
two courts." Ahmad Ali Khan died, after a reign of about 44 years, 
on the 5th of J imadi-ul-Awwal, the anniversary of his accession,in 1256 
Hijri (1840 A.D.), and was buried in the village of Nankar, about two 
miles from the city,.his tomb being visited for Jong by religious merdi- 
cants and dancing girls on Thursdays.* 


Ahmad Ali Khan had left behind him to direct male heirs, but only 
a daughter, Shamsa Tajdar Begum. Her right to succession was dis- 
cussed, but as she was said to have been illegitimate, her claim to the 
throne was rejected in favour of the next male claimant, Muhammad. 
Saiyid Khan, the eldest san of the late Ghulam Muhammad. He had 
served the British government as deputy collector of Budaun, then an 
important office for an Indian to hold, and his name was proposed by 
Robinson, the commissioner of Rohilkhand. Lord William Bentinck, 
the governor-general, confirmed the nomination, and he was put in 
possession of the.state after having given an erngag« ment that he would 
govern it rightly and provide for the inferior or sutordinate Rehille 
chiefs. Some disturbances took place previous to the final arrange- 
ment: of the succession, in which the minister of the decéased nawab 
and some of his dependants and followers were murdered; their families 
were provided for by the new ruler.’ On his accession, he received 
numerous letters of congratulations.* Immediately, he set about 
effecting reforms in the state, established courts of justice, and organised 
a tegular army.’ His agents, Jwalanath and Mitra Das-at the court 
of Delhi, and Gulab Rai assisted by Bilas Rai at. the court of Lucknow 
sent to him n¢ ws of those places regularly, and he ordered the Kotwal 
of Rampur to submit his report daily.* Some of the important officers 
th nawab appointed at this time were Kishan Lal the mukhtarkar, Sail 
Chand and Champat Rai tahsildars, Majlis Rai the vakil, and 
Ghamandi Lal the chief banker and jeweller. There was.also a jailor in 
charge of the state jail, and a darogha of the Gau-khana (cowhouse).® 
In 1841, he also imposed a tax on grain, and orders w ere issued to all the 
daroghas to realise it.1° This nawab, moreover, inaugurated a series of 
important fiscal reforms. Prior to his time, the system in force in the 
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state for the collection of revenue Was the same as prevailed in other 
districts of Rohilkhand under Avadh rule, before they were ceded to the 
British in 1801, Briefly speaking, it was one of farming the reventes, 
and the-agents through whom revenue was collected were calle 

mustafirs. The whole State had been held under direct managment 
(kham tahsil), with the result that the ryots had been rack-rented, while 
the state treasury received less than half the amount, There were 
twenty or more tahsildars, who received 9 nominal salary of about Rs 20 
per mensem, which they supplemented at the expense of the state and 
the people by the unlimited facilities they enjoyed for acquiring clan- 
destine profits, These tahsile or amilats, as they were then called, were 
mv reconstituted and modelled on the Hines of those of Beitish India. 
The nawab reduced their numher to six, supplied them with a competent 
and efficient staff. and enacted just and equitable rules and regulations 
suitable to the circumstances of thé state. With some exceptions, he 
discontinued collection of revenue in kind, and introduced the system 
of cash payments. Various necessary curbs and restrictions were also 
Placed on the mustajirs (farmers of revenue). These reforms resulted 
in grant improvement in the state revenue and untold relief to the 
cultivators.’ The state territory at this timc had an area of 720 square 
miles (about 1,870 sq. km.), the population was computed at over 
8,20,000 persons, and the nawab maintained a military foree of 500 
cavalry and 1,447 infantry.* A good scholar, administrator and soldier, 
Muhammad Saiyid Khen had been born on the 20th of Rajab, 1200 
Hijri (1785 A.D.), and died at theripe age of 71, after a creditable reign 
of 15 years, on 18th Rajab, 1271 Hijri, corresponding to ist April, 1855, 
and was buried in the building used as an Imambara, near the palace in 
the Fortat Rampur. Under the influence, probably, of his contemporary 
kings of Avadh, Amjad Ali Shah and Wajid Ali Shah, he appears to 
have become a Shie, He left behind him tive sons, Muhammad’ Yusuf 
Ali Khan, Kazim Ali Khan, Kalb Hasan Khan, Mubarak AH Khan and 
Safdar Ali Khan, and, duting his lifetime, had asked the British 
government and obtained ‘their p2rmission to nominate the eldest 
sou, Muhammad Yusuf Ali Khan, as his successor. 


Muhammad Yusuf Ali Khan was forty years old when he aseended 

the masnad of Rampur. He inherited the administrative capacity of 
*8 father and is said to hive excelled even the latter as a statesman. 
i engagement, similar to the one taken from his predecessor, was taken 
‘OA nim, and he justified the trust reposed ip him by proving himself 
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a faithful friexd to the Bvitish government during the troublous times of 
the strugole for freedom which broke out just two years after his 
accession ,2 


Wilson, then district and sessions judge at Moradabad and later 
commissioner on special duty for tracing and punishing mutineers and 
rebels, wrote, “‘He (Muhammad Yusuf Ali Khan) too has a younger 
brother, Kazim Ali Khan, and it struck me as being highly probable 
that the scenes of 1794 might be enacted over again. Then there was 
Ahmad Ali Khan’s daughter by the sweeperess, and her husband, for 
Muhammad Saiyid Khan had caused her to bé married to his nephew, 
Mehndi Ali Khan, who is consequently first cousin to Muhammad Yusuf 
Ali Khin. This youth had frequently claimed the jagir in virtue of his 
wife being the daughter of Ahmad Ali-Khan, and he Was at the time ‘of 
the outbreak ia London with the party from Avadh, having gone to 
England, ostensibly with a view to induce the home government to 
interfere in his ease, Accordingly at8 O’clock A.M. ofthe 14th (May), 
I rode over to Rampur, and had separate interviews with the nawab 
and his brother Kazim Ali Khans Both appéared loyal and true, and, 
as faras they were personally concerned, Iwas under no apprehension.” 
On May 15, 1857, the 800 irregular cavalry kept up by the nawab. of 
Rampur were ordered to clear the road betwcen Bulandshahrand Meerut,? 
Which order was implemented on the 19th. The same day, 8 
number of Europaan ladies and the jvint magistrate of Moradabad took 
refuge at the nawab’s Moradabad residence.* One Maulvi Munna of 
Moradabad had written to Aboo Khan at Rampur to bring over the 
Rampur mob to Moradabad, raise the green flag, and plunder the town, 
but the’ British, being forewarned, intercepted and dispersed that mob, 
taking a number of them as_ prisoners, on the 2lst. The nawab had, 
however, tried his best to persuade the leaders of that plan not to carry 
their design into execution." _The Rampur irregular cavalry who had 
disgraced themselves, and their master the nawab, in the eyes of the 
British, by their mutinous coaduct at Bulandshahr, were recalled and 
Were encamping outside Moradabad, but dispersed before an attempt 
to disarm them could be made.?. O1 the 2nd June, Wilson was called 
up from his bed at 2A.M., by a confidential servant of the nawab, telling 
him that he had been sent by his master to apprise Wilson of the out 
break at Bareilly and the death of several Horopesh aticers there, and 
to beg him to quit Rohilkhand. The man tol Wilson, ‘The nawab 
desired me to say, that he had fulfilled all the conditions which our 
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long-standing friendship demanded, and that having warned you in 
time, whatever fate befall you, he would be free from blame.”? 


By the 8rd of June, however, the British were forced to abandon 
Moradabad and they fled to Naini Tel? And, on the 4th June, the 
nawab of Rampur sent Abdul-Ali Khan, his uncle, to take charge of 
Moradabad, he himself arriving two days Jater when he held a darbar, 
received a royal salute from the freedom fighters, distributed cash 
among them, giving also shawls to their officers, and appointed Majju 
Khan nazim of Moradabad, and left for Rampur. But Majju Khan 
had no peace, and there were disturbances.’ The nawab had been 
invited by the British to take possession of the district of Moradabad 
on their departure from that place, and, therefore, he sent his agent, 
Abdul Ali Khan, agair to Moradabad with 2,000 meh and 4 guns. The 
latter arriving there on the 24th June, established the nawab’s authority 
in that district, in concert with Majju Khan, and ordered the obser- 
vance of Muslim law in the dispensation of justice. The nawab thus 
retained possession of that district from 24th June, 1857, till the return 
of the British in April, 1858.5 The nawab also rescued the families 
of the murdered and other Europeans, who bad been kept as prisoners 
by Majju Khan, and sent them in safety to Rampur.* About a month 
later it appears that the Rampur people insulted «nd oppressed the 
residents of Moradabad town, A quarrel arose between a Pathan of 
Moradabad and one of the Rampur men about a pumpkin, on 29th July. 
The next day the whole population of Moradabad rose and fell upon 
the Rampur people, about 40 of the latter being said to have been killed 
in the affray. At last, through the intercession of Dhaukal Singh, the 
leader of the Katgarh men, peace was restored, and this insurrection, 
called from its origin the Kaddu-gardi (kaddu meaning pumpkin), came 
to an end.’ The nawab also sent forces to relieve the outlying towns 
like Sambhal, where lawlessness. prevailed as it did elsewhere, though 
the relieving troops are also said to have enriched themselves, particu- 
larly by extorting money from Ramji Mal, a banker of Sambhal.* In 
Moradabad itself, Majju Khan, collected a large body of men with the 
intention of sending them to Delhi to help the emperor Bahadur Shah, 
but the nawab succecded by granting to him a jagir in compensation 
in dissuading him from doing so.® 
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Meanwhile, the loyalist faction to the tottering Mughal regime 
had also found a footing in Rampur. The letter sent by nawab Begum 
to the Mughal emperor at Delhiin 1856 amply testifies to this claim.) The 
former was a daughter of Ahmad Ali Khan, and cousin of nawab 
Yusuf Ali Khan. She informed the emperor that she had collected 
a faithful body of some 3,000 supporters in the cause of the great rebellion 
against the British, but, that her attempts were thwarted by the nawab 
aad her property confiscated. This was followed by an appeal to set 
her free from the clutches of her captor. 


Although the nominal authority rested with the nawab, who pro- 
fessed to hold the district of Moradabad on behalf of the British, his rule 
does not seem to have been generally recognized there. With the fall 
of Delhi, on September 20, however, the nawab was fully assured of 
the ultimate success of the British, and he did his best to induce the 
people to return their allegiance. In November, he sent the families 
of the Christian clerks under a strong escort to Meerut.?, On April 21, 
1858, Firoz Shah, a prince of the royal house of Delhi, arrived at 
Moradabad with a force lent to him by Khan Bahadur Khan of Bareilly. 
He appears to have overpowered the Rampur troops, and for a few days 
at least to have been master of the city. But, four days later the English 
army followed, and the insurgents left the city with all their booty and 
guns,* The next day, Majju Khan was captured and shot. On 80th 
Ap.il, the B-itish Commissioner of Rohilkhand arrived at Moradabad 
with the nawab, and on the following day the city was illuminated 
in} celebration of the restoration of British authority.. Their army 
then marched for Bareilly,on May 2,and they again made over the 
charge ofthe Moradabad district to the nawab.5 On June 16, 1858, 
the British rule was at last completely restored in that district and the 
nawab was relieved of his charge.® 


Thus, during these troublous) years of 1857-58, when the British 
authorities had been deprived of all means for maintaining communi- 
cations and receiving assistance, and had found themselves placed in a 
very precarious and critical situation, they derived incalculable benefit 
from the support freely extended to them by the nawab of Rampur. 
Not only did he manage his own territory successfully, but he provided 
security and supplied the European officers of the region with an abun- 
dant quantity of provisions, and also with gold and silver to the extent 
they required. He, in addition, kept a vigilant watch over ‘the move; 
ments of secret agents of the insurgents who visited the state, and it 
required no little tact to thwart their mission and deféat their intrigues 
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without taking any overt action. Secret communications were conti- 
nually passing between the looal Pathan leaders and their relatives in 
the Bareilly, Bijnor and Moradabad districts, The nawab was con- 
froited with the difficult task of making his people understand that 
the cause of their religion was not bound up with the rebellion, and he 
succeeded not only in preventing any open revolt in Rampur, but in 
doirg all he could to help the British to suppress the insurrection and 
restore order outside it.) In order to keep himself in prompt and cons- 
tant touch with events and maintain thorough supervision over all the 
branches of the work involved, the nawab made his persona! and political 
office, ‘the Dar-ul-Insha (in Fort at Rampur), the centre from which 
‘all instructions and arrangements emanated. It was through this 
office that peons, sawars, and trustworthy messengers to and from all 
quarters brought, carried and delivered messages. The Dar-ul-Insha 
had special instructions; to look after all requirements of Europeans at 
Naini Tal and other places of refuge; to depute selected officers to im- 
portant centres of the rising and to various British headquarters, and to 
dea] with the report of- these officers; to comply with any’ request made 
to the nawab by the British agent or any other British officie!; to issue 
necessary orders for transfer of forces fiom one place to another; and to 
acrange the arrest of rebels and:place them in ssfe custody, and also to 
confiscate all arms found in the possession of the people of Rampur, 
Munshi Silchand (later Mir Munshi of the state), who enjoyed the full 
confidence of the nawab, was the officer in charge of the Dar-ul-Insha 
at this time was responsible for the carrying out of all necessary arrange- 
ments.2- Important among other Officers, who assisted the nawab in 
his efforts, were Abdul Ali Khan (in charge of Moradabad), Ali Asghar 
Khan (afterwards general), Hakim Saadat Ali Khan (commander of 
Rampur forces), Ali Bakhsh Khan (tahsildar), and Shaikh Wajih-uz- 
Zaman Khan (vakil).2 The nawab sent his own servants to act as 
postmen, and kept the British authorities constantly informed of the 
movements of the insurrectionists by means of confidential agents 
dispatched to such centres of revolt as Delhi, Lucknow and Bareilly.‘ 


Little wonder, that the nawab’s services to their cause were warmly 
appreciated by several eminent British officers like Alexander, the com- 
missioner of Rohilkhand,® Saunders, the commissioner of Delhi,* and 
General Sir William Richards,? who expressed their hearty gratitude 
to the nawab. The government of India itself thus acknowledged the 
nawab’s services; “‘The governmient is also under special obligations 
to His Highness for the protection of Christian life for the intelligence 
"1 @azeuieer of the Rampur Stae, pp. 101-102 2S 

2 Ibid.,p-105 

3 Ibid., p. 111 

4 Ibid., p. 105 

+ Ioid., pp. 102, 108-108, 105-106, 108-110 
* Ibid., p. 107 

' Ibid. 
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and pecuniary assistance spontaneously conveyed by him to the large 
number of Europeans men, women, and children, who took refuge at 
Naini Tal, and for the example of unhesitating and untiring loyalty 
which his bearing presented to all around him.”! And, Lord Canning, 
the viceroy and governor-general of India, in the open darbar held at 
Fatehgarh on the 15th of November, 1859, himself addressed the nawab: 
“It is very agreeable to me to have the opportunity of thanking you for 
the admirable services which you have done to the Qvecn’s Government. 
It is not to say that you have stood personally Joyal in the midst of 
disloyalty; you have done much more ; you have aided the officers 
of the Queen by all the means at the disposal of your state, and you 
have, by your own exertions and at much personal risk, maintained 
order around you. But above all, you effected the safety and provided 
for the comfort of a multitude of Her Majesty’s Christiar subjects at 
the time when danger most pressed them. I am glad to declare these 
signal services in the presence of the commander-in-chief of the Queen’s 
armies in India, and before many of Her Majesty’s most distinguished 
officers, and many civil functionaries in high authority in the districts 
adjoining your territory and from other parts of India. I am sure that 
none of them will forget what you have done and I hope that every 
one of your fellow-countrymen who ¢re here present will keep in view 
gs example of loyalty and good service which you have set before 
im.” 


Thus, for exhibiting ‘from the commencement of the rebellion of 
1857 to the end, his unswearing loyalty to the British government, 
by affording persona] and pecuniary aid, protecting the lives of Christians, 
and rendering other good services”’, the nawab received, in 1861, a khila’t 
(robe of horcur) of Rs 20,000, an honorary title ‘Farzand-i-Dilpazir’, 
an increase in the number of guns in his salute to 18, and a number of 
villages from the Bareilly and Moradabad districts given in perpetuity. 
He also received the title of Knight of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, was later appointed an additional member of Lord Elgin’s 
Council, and was assured by a sanad that any succession to the govern- 
ment of his state, that might be legitimate according to Muhammedan 
Law, would be upheld.® 


It was at first intended to make hima grantof the pargana of 
Kashipur (Naini Tal district), but villages on the Moradabad and Bareilly 
frontiers were substituted. An error occurred in the assignment of 
a portion of this land, owing to the similarity in name of some villages 
situated respectively within British and Rampur limits; it was subse- 
quently resolved by an agreement dated March 22, 1864. It was also 
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stipulated that the nawab was bound to respect the rights of the 
zamindars in this newly acquired territory (ilaga-jadid),) which was 
computed to yield an annual revenue of Rs 1,28,527-4-03. 


A mv of firm disposition, vigour and administrative capability, 
the nawab Muhammad Yusuf Ali Khan also possessed considerable 
literary attainments. He was a Jover of art and patron of poets, him- 
self a pret of no mean order, writing both in Persian and Urdu. In 
Urdu, he wrote under the poetic appellation of ‘Nazim’, and has left a 
divan. At first he consulted the famous poet Momin, then beceme 
pupil of Ghalib, and, later showed his compositions to Asir. He was 
surrounded by the satellites of ‘Zafar’ (Bahadur Shah of Delhi) 
and ‘Akhtar’ (Wajid Ali Shah of Lucknow), who, after the downfall 
of their patrons and the two capitals, flocked to his court. 
Amongst the literate most celebrated at his court were Maulana Fazal 
Hag Khairebadi, Mirza ‘Ghalib’, Mir Hussain ‘Taskin’, Muzaffar Ali 
‘Asir’, ‘Jalal’, and ‘Amir Minai’. By gathering these poets of the Delhi 
and Lucknow schools in his court, the nawab ushered in that period of 
‘Urdu poetry which marked the beginnings of the union of those 
schools that culminated in his successor’s reign.§ 


This nawab had a very strenuous reign of a little more than ten 
years, which severely told upon his health, and he was obliged, in its 
later part, to entrust much of the administration to his brother, Kazim 
Ali Khan. Born on the S5th of Rabi-ul-Akhir, 1281 Hijri (1816 A.D.), 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf Ali Khan passed away, at the age of fifty, on 24th 
Zikad, 1281 Hijri (21st April, 1865 A.D.), and was buried in the Imam- 
bara in the Fort. He appears to have been a Shia like his father. The 
three sons he left behind were Muhammad Kalb-e-Ali Khan, S. Haidar 
Ali Khan and S. Mahmud Ali Khan.* 


Muhammad Kalb-e-Ali Khan, the eldest son of the late nawab, 
was Bl years of age when he ascended the throne of Rampur, and en- 
tered into an agreement, with the British government, similar to that 
taken from his two predecessors. In his youth he had distinguished 
himself by his services during 1857-58, and after his accession, he also 
proved a good administrator and, by his ability in revenue administra- 
tion greatly increased his financial resources. He was a Persian and 
Arabic scholar; some of his original poems were sent to Teheran and 
Were much praised by the poets of that place.6 He wrote both in 
Persien and Urdu, prose and verse, under the nom-de-plume ‘Nawwab’, 
and left one divan of Persian verses and four of Urdu, besides several 
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other works. He was a very generous p2tron of art and learning, ard 
his reign was a halcyon period for court singers. He lived in a 
poetic atmosphere, surrounded by leading poets of the age, such as 
Asir, Amir, Dagh, Jalal, Taslim, Bahr, Munir, Qalaq, Uruj, Haya, 
Jan Saheb, Agha Hiju, Uns, Shaghil, Sheden, Ghani, Zaya, Mansur, 
Khwaja Bashir and Raza. Favourite poets werelodgedin the Musa- 
hib Manzilat Rampur. Hiscourt attracted men of eminence in other 
spheres as well, and became a veviteble centre of illustrious poets and 
musicians, emisert prose writers, renowned caligraphists, famous 
physicians, noted chiefs, accomplished chobdars and skilled rakabdars. 
The more famous of his scholars were Abdul Hag Khairabadi, Abdul 
Ali Muhandis (a mathematician, Syed Hasan Shah Muhaddas (juris- 
consult), Mufti Saadullah and Maulana Irshad Hussin, and the 
hakims (physicians) Mohammad Tbrahim, Ali Husain, Abdul Ali and 
Husain Raza. _ Being a Wise and tactful man, the nawab fixed the 
salaries or pensions of these scholars and poets, except in the case of 
one or two, at not exceeding Rs 100 per mensem, and they held offices 
suitable to their attainments and age, thus making themselves useful 
to the state and not an encumbrance, Every Friday literary meetings 
were held in the palace, where all the distir puished scholars were wont to 
assemble for the purpose of discussing literary and religious subjects. 
The nawab himself présided at the deliberations and encouraged 
discussions, and, being very fond of tracing words to their origins 
and interested in philology, he ubjured many obsolete words and 
constructions and scrupulously avoided the use of ircorrcet expressions, 
thus greatly helping the development of the language and penmanship. 


The nawab was appointed as a member of Lord Lawrence’s Council, 
but had to leave Calcutta owing to bad health. In 1872, he went on 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, with about 500 followers,‘ leaving 
the reins of government in the hands of Usman Khan, the prime minister. 
The latter was assassinated at a religious gathering in the Jania Masjid 
which the nawab, Kalb-e~Ali Khan had rebuilt at a cost of three lakhs 
of rupees. Unlike his father, he was a Sunri.® 


In 1875, knighthood was conferred on him and he was made Knight 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India by the 
Prince of Wiles (later Edward VII) at Agra, and in the imperial assem- 
blage at Delhi, in 1877, he received a standard and an addition for life 
of two guns to his salute, now becoming 15, the salute of chiefship then 
being only of 18 guns. In 1878, he was made a Companion of the Indian 
Empire. He had five sons, three of whom died in his life-time. Since 

1 Saksena, op. cit., pp. 177-178 
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1875, he himself had been keeping very bad health and had become 
almost an invalid, In 1880, Mushtaq Ali Khan, his eldest surviving son, 
waa recognised by the government as heir-apparent. In spite of his 
being an invalid and very ill, the nawab continued to administer per- 
sonally the most. important affairs of the state. In 1878, when Ali 
Asghar Khan, the commander-in-chief, died, Azim-ud-din Khan, who was 
related through his mother to the ruling house, was appointed in his 
place. The nawab Muhammad Kalb-ejAli Khan died on 28rd March, 
1887, at the age of 58, after a reign of about 28 years, and was buried 
in a corner of the mausoleum of Hafiz Jamal-ullah.} 


Born in 1856, Mushtaq Ali Khan ascended the masnad of Rampur 
at the age of 81, in 1887. In the previous year, he had suffered from 
a severe attack of paralysis, but under skilful treatment had partially 
recovered. Nevertheless, he remained in poor health and appointed 
Azim-ud-din Khan as his prime minister (Madar-ul-Muham). This 
delegatior of power caused resentment among several members of the 
royal family, who lodged complaints with the lieutenant-governor 
of the North-Western Provinces (U. P.). The latter, thereupon, 
induced the nawab to set-up an executive council, with the nawab him- 
self as its president, General Azim-ud-din Khan as vice-president, Saiyid 
Ali Husain as financial and revenue member and Kunwar Lutf Ali Khan 
as judicial member. The last-named resigned shortly afterwards ard 
was replaced by Nawab Yar Jang, who had served in the state of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. The “nawab Mustaq Ali Khan took consi- 
derable interest in the work of the council, though greatly hampered by 
constant ill health. The council introduced significant reforms, aug- 
moiting considerably the state revenues. A large sum of money lying 
idle in the reserve treasury was also invested in government securities, 
bringing in about six lakhs of rupees annually. The army was reorga- 
nised, and the two imperial service squadrons were reconstituted. The 
state was fortunate in securing the services of W.C, Wright as chief 
engineer. He was an able architect and was almost solely responsible 
for the entire canal system of the state and the greatly improved means 
of commusication. Credit for administrative reforms was in no small 
measure due to Azim-ud-din Khan. Towards the end of January, 
1889, the nawab Mushtaq Ali Khan had another attack of paralysis, 
from which he never recovered, and passed away at 2 p.m. on 25th 
February of the same year, leaving behind two sons, Muhammad Hamid 
Ali Khia and Sshibzada Nasir Ali Khan alias Manjhu Sahib,® 


Muhammad Hamid Ali Khan, the ninth nawab of Rampur, was only 
14 years of age, having been born on 31st August, 1875, when he was 


1 Ibid., Wisher, up. cit., p. 42 
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seated on the throne on 27th February, 1889.1 For purposes of 
administration, during the minority of the new nawah, a council of regency 
wwas created, with Safdar Ali Khan (half-brother of the late Yusuf Ali 
Khan) as its president, Azim-ud-din Khan as vice-president, Nawab 
Yar Jang as judicia] member and Saiyid Ali Husain as revenue member. 
Certain members of the royal family were again dissatisfied, but were 
subsequently appeased. On 18th April, 1891, General Azim-ud-din 
Khan was murdered near the Karwan Sarai at Rampur, while retur- 
ning from a party, and four persons accused of the crime were sentenced 
to death in June, 1892. Consequent upon the death of Azim-ud-din 
Khan, the council of regency had been reconstituted, with Major H.A, 
Vincent as president, Hamid-uz-Zafar Khan (brother of late Azim-ud- 
din Khan) as secretary and Saiyid Ali Husain and Nawab Yar Jang 
as revenue and judicial members, respectively, as before. In November, 
1892, Nawab Yar Jang resigned and was replaced by Wahid-ud-din, 
In March, 1893, the young nawab, in order to complete his education, 
setout ona world tour, during which he was presented to Queen 
Victoria in England and met several crowned heads of Europe.* 


On the 4th April, 1894, the nawab was formally installed as ruler of 
the state by the licutenant-governor, who received a nazar of a thousand 
sovereigns from the nawab, and the council of regency was dissolved.® 
Instead, a counci) of administration was set up, with the nawab himself 
as its president, Hamid-uz-Zafar Khan as vice-president, Abdul Majid 
Khan as secretary, Saiyid Ali Husain as revenue member, Saiyid 
Zain-ul-Abdin as judicial member, and Abdus-Samad Khan as private 
secretary to the nawab, a few months later Col. Ross also being appoin- 
ted as military advisor to the nawab. ‘The same year, the nawab of 
Rampur was married to the daughter of Ismail Khan, the nawab of 
Jaora. Both the installation and the wedding festivities were celebra- 
ted with great splendour.‘ 


In April 1895, at the death of Saiyid Alj Husain, Muhammad Ali 
Khan, nawab of Jahangirabad, was appointed in his place. The same 
year the nawab paid a visit to Agra to meet Lord Elgin, the viceroy. 
On ist June, 1896, the nawab was invested with full powers, the council 
was dissolved, and the post of minister created. In 1899, a revised 
agreement, ceding full and exclusive power and jurisdiction over the 
portion of the Bareilly-Rampur-Moradabad railway line lying within 
the state, was signed, replacing the agreement of 1864. In 1908, the 
nawab was invited to the Coronation Darbar at Delhi, and was presented 
with a gold coronation medal, his minister, Shaikh Abdul Ghafur and 
two other dignitaries being awarded silver medals.§ 
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In April, 1905, Lord Curzon, the viceroy, paid a two-day visit to 
Rampur, and expressed his satisfaction with all that he saw there. In 
December the same year, the nawab was invited to Lucknow to meet 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and he donated a sum of Rs 50,000 
towards the medical college that was being founded to commemorate 
the royal visit. . Ir January, 1907, the nawab was invited to meet the 
Antir of Afghanistan at Agra, and on the Ist January, 1908, he was 
made Knight Grand Commander of the Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire by the King-Emperor Edward VII, the investiture cere- 
mony being performed at Calcutta by the then viceroy on 29th January. 
In April of the same year, Lord Kitchener, the British commander-in- 
chief in India, visited Rampur inspected the Imperial Service Lancers 
and other troops and was impressed with their general bearing and dis- 
cipline. In June, 1909, the nawab was appointed an hony. Lieutenant- 
colonel in the Indiar. army, being laterin 1910 raised to the rank of a 
eolonel. In 1909 also, the government was, pleased to recognise 
old titlés, namely Alijah, Mukhlis-ud-daula, Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Umra and Mustaid Jang, which had been held by his early ancestors. 
In November, 1910, Lord Minto, the viceroy, paid a visit to 
Rampur, reviewed the administration of the nawab and expressed 
great satisfaction for all that,the ruler of Rampur had done for the wel- 
fare of his state and people.1. The same year, the nawab was appointed 
A.D.C. to His Majesty the King-Emperor, a G.C.V.O. in 1911, a G.C.S.1. 
in 1921 when he was also given the rank of a major-general in the Indian 
army, and a permanent salute of 15 guns. In the First World War 
(1914-18) he had loyally helped the British, 


This nawab was a grcat social figure of the day and possessed 
amiable habits and manners.. He was also. a great builder, and adorned 
his state and capital with several magnificent buildings, like the Hamid 
Manzil, Hamid Gate, Wright Gate, Rang Mahal, the renovated Machchhi 
Bhavan, the grand boundary wall of the Fort, the Imambara in the 
Fort, decorations and additions in the Jama Masjid, and above all the 
castle at Shahabad with an imposing Jake and a huge orchard encircling 
it. The buildings constructed during his time have a stamp of origir a- 
lity and grandeur. The chief architect was, Wright who had entered 

' the state service during the time of the nawab’s father; Wright’s statue 
also stands in the Fort. The nawab Mubammad Hamid Ali Khan was 
also a patron of art and music ard a zealous Shia. He dicdon 20th, 
June, 1980, after a rcign of a little more than 40 years. During the last 
ten years of his reign, the districts of British India had been convulsed 
by Mahatma Gandhi’s. non-co-operation movement, the Khilafat 
movement and other political agitatiors, and even though Maulana 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, the leaders of the Khilafat movement, 
Were associated with Rampur, the state remained loyal to the British 
governmer t. 
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Muhammad Raza Ali Khan succeeded his father as ruler of the 
state. He is snid to have taken great pains in stream-lining the sta e’s 
administration, creating almost all the departments which functioned 
in British administered provinces, and placing them in the charge 
of experienced officers. Educatior. and industry were given top 
ptiority. Several educational institutiors, both for koys and girls, 
were established. Soon after his accession in December, 1981, Nawab 
Raza Ali Khan made a declaration of fundamental rights for the people 
of Rampur state, containing, among other things, a guarantee of the 
rights of property and liberty, individual and collective responsibility 
of the people, freedom of speech, and, freedom of the press. Freedom 
of conscience and religion was to be ensured to all, subject to their not 
interfering with public morality or trar.quilily of the stetc. No orc was 
to be debarred from positions of benefit or honour on grounds of reli- 
gion, caste and community. 


Other facilities provided under this promulgation were public use 
of all places and roads in the Rampur state. Steps for establish- 
ment of local self-government institutions e.g., municipal boards, 
town areas and panchayats wer€ proposed to be taken in addition to 
measures for educational, industrial and, natural progress. Measures 
were proposed for adult franchise in rural! and town areas, and, Rampur 
city on basis of direct election. Further, a joint electorate for the state, 
and parity of representation between major communities was also 
mentioned. The Legislative Assembly of the state was to have 54 mem- 
bers, of whom 81 would be elected, and 28 nominated. The new house 
after elections, was to frame a fresh constitution for Rampur state 
an] submit it to the ruler. [Important provisions to be included in the 
cdistitution were, an independent judiciary; independent audit; and, 
a public service commission,..The new. house was to elect its own 
president and deputy president, the cabinet consisting of a chief minister 
and not more than 5 ministers, Of the latter, at least four would be ap- 
pointed from among members of the Ievislature, enjoying the confidence 
of the house. The new constitution also provided safeguards to cope 
with an emergency for the safety and tranquility of the state. Consti- 
tusncies were proposed to be divided into special and general consti- 
tuencies, the spacial caastitueacies comprising labour, factories, learned 
profession, trade and commerce and, jagirdars, muafidars, malguzars, 
and thanedars. General constituencies included the city of Rampur, 
rural-villages and town areas, and Scheduled Castes, Ofa total of 81 mem- 
bers, 28 were to be nominated by the ruler. 


This legislature was to continue till a new constitution was drawn 
up by the assembly; as the constituent assembly of Rampur state. The 
declaration ended with the following note, expressing the will of the 
nawab to enable the state of Rampur to join the large tederation within 
the Indian Union on an equal footing with other units, “Ibis my fervent 
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prayer that I may live'to see the day when, as a member of the Indian 
Union, Rampur state may be second to none in constitutional, social 
and material advance.’* In 1984, the Sualat Public Library was 
founded, which has about 45,150 Urdu books and a valuable collection 
of Persian and Arabic manuscripts. Several scholars have been 
associated witn this library. Realising that the prosperity of the 
state, in years to come, lay in its industrialisation, several important 
industries were established in the state at the instance of this nawab, 
some of which also bear his name. But, the rule of the nawab 
Muhammad Raza Ali Khan was’ affected by the achievement of 
independence by the country on 15th August, 1947, and subsequent 
merger of the state with Uttar Pradesh. In the wake of the declaration 
of Independence there were some disturbances in Rampur, in which 
many old records perished. The nawab, however, was among the first of 
the Indian princes who promptly agreed to the merger. 


On May 15, 1949, the merger agreement was signed, and on July 
1, the administration of the state of Rampur was transferred to the 
Central Government, which, however, finally decided to merge the state 
of Rampur with the State of Uttar Pradesh, with effect from December 1, 
1949. At that time, its area was 894 sq. miles and it yielded an annual 
revenue of about a crore of rupees. With the merger, the Rampur 
territory was reconstituted into a regular district of Uttar Pradesh, on 


December 1, 1949. 


The ex-nawab was give a privy purse and certain other rights and 
privileges. He died in 1966. 


Hz was succeeled by his son, Murtuza Ali Khan, with all the 
privileges and privy purse of Rs6.6 lacs, allowed to his father. But by 
the Constitution amendment of 1971 Articles 291 and 862 were deleted 
and he was deprived of these privileges, , Thus the last vestige of the 
old order came to an end. 
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CHAPTER. IIT 
PEOPLE 
Growth Or PorpuLaTION 


The earliest known estimate of the population of the area now 
approximately represented by the Rampur district is probably that 
given in Thornton’s gazetteer (1854), which fixed the number of its in- 
habitants as 8,20,000. According to some very rough earlier estimates 
the figure is said to have varied from 2,20,000 to 8,00,000, but no informa- 
tion as to when and how such estimates were arrived at is availabh, 
About 1864-65, the population of this area was ccmputed at upwards 
of 8,90,000 persons, and at the regular census of 1872, taken in Rampur 
territory concurrently with that in the surrounding British. districts, 
the population was returned as 5,07,004 souls, with an average density 
of about 560 per square mile. In:1881, the population of the area 
increased to 5,41,914, and in 1891 to 5,51,249 persons, At the reguler 
cengus, taken on the night of the first of March, 1901, the population 
of the then Rampur territory, (according to the old gazetteer) however, 
stood at 5,839,212 persons, giving a density of 598.9 per square mile, and 
showing.a substantial decrease of. 12,087 persons as compared with that 
recorded during the preceding decade. This loss in population js 
ascribed to excessive mortality from fever during that period, the epi- 
demic.of 1894, anda major decrease in cultivation .in the northern 
portions of the Rampur territory adjoining the Naini Tal terai. 


The decennial growth of population in the area now covered by the 
Rampur district, during the period 1901-1971, as per census records is 
as follows :— 


Petcentage 
Year Persons Decade decade Male -Female 
vatiation variation ; 
4 2 8 4 5 eo 
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igor 5, 40,151 ve 2,87, 944 2,358,207 


1912 5,44,695 —~ 1,456 —0.27 9,90,807 2,854,888 
1921 ~~ 4,606,059 — 78,086 —14.44 2,409,805 2,1 204 
1981 + = #,78,848 + 12,284 42.64 2,57,805 2,20,618 
1941 4,91,794 +18,451 +2 81 2,066,489 226,205 
1951 5,60,017 +68,223 +18.87 3,00,680 2,59, 28% 
1961 we 7,01,587 +1,41,520 425.27 8,74,045 8,26, 592 
1971 ng 9,01,209 +1,99,672 +28.46 4,900,861  4,10,848 
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Thus, during the first two decades of the present century the district 
suffered from a successive decrease in its population, which during the 
first decade, was nominal (only 0.27 per cent), butin the next it was as 
much as 14,44 per cent, apparently because of the heavy tollof life taken 
by abnormal floods in 1910, the plague of 1910-11, and influenza 
epidemic of 1918-19. Since 1921, the decline was arrested, but the 
increase, which was only 2.64 per cent in 1921-81 and 2.81 per cent in 
1981-41, was nominal and well below the provincial averages, which 
were 6.66 per cent and 18.57 per cent, respectively, for the two periods. 
It appears that during 1921-41 the districtlost heavily on account of 
migration to neighbouring districts, especially Moradabad and Bareilly. 
Moreover, tahsils Bilaspurand Suar could never really recover from the 
éffecta of the influenza epidemic, and the remnants of population, weak- 
ened as they were from theinfluenza, were unable to withstand malaria. 
In 1041-51, however, the district population registered an increase of 18.87 

er cent, when the State average was ouly 11.82 per cent. Even in this 
Resade the population of tahsils Bilaspur and Suar decreased by about 
& per cent, but that of tahsil Huzur (Rampur) showed an increase of 
26.7 per oent, chiefly due to rapid development of the city of Rampur. 
Again, during the decade 1951-61, the district population rose by 1,41,520 
persons, or 25.27 per cent, which is considerably higher than the State 
average of 16.66 percent. The tahsilwise percentages of increase were : 
99.00in Bilaspur, 44.54 in Suar, 19,15 in Milak, 17.98 in Shahahad and 
10.96 in Rampur. This unprecedented growth in the district population 
may be attributed to decline in death-rate, accompanied by steady im- 
provement in medical and health services available to the people since 
Independerce, and the transfer of 22 villages from districts Bareilly, 
Naini Tal and Moradabad to this district. 


The population totals, computed on the basis of the census of 1971, 
give the district population as,9,01,209 persons, of whom 4,90,861 are 
males and 4,10,848 females, the rate of growth for the decade 1961-71 
being 28,46 per cent, which is the highest. among ell the districts of Uttar 
Pradesh, except Naini Tal, and well above the State average of 19.78 
percent. Both in 1961 and 1971, the district occupied the 44th position 
among the districts of the State in point of population. 


In 1971, the density of population in the district as a whole was 
about 880 persons per sq. km., which was higher than the State 
average of 800. Tahsilwise, the density figures were 784 for Rampur, 
851 for Milak, 825 for Suar, 818 for Shahabad, and 205 for Bilaspur. 
The rural density per sq. km, was 810 and in the urban area it was 6,015. 
Among the tahsils, the highest figure, both in the rural and urban 
areas, that is, 390 and 7,991 persons per sq. km, respectively, was ob- 
tained in tahsil Rampur. 


As regards the position of sex-ratio in the district, the numter of 
females per 1,000 males was 866 in 1921, 855 in 1981, 845 in 1941, 864 
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in 1951, 871 in 1961 and 886 in 1971, which was lower than the State 
average of 879. Sex-ratio in the rural areas, in 1971, was 828 and in 
the urban area it was 869, Tahsilwise, it was 846 in Bilaspur, 814 1n 
Milak, 844 in Suar, 849 in Rampur, and 820 in Shahabad. 


Population by Tahsils 


At the census of 1971, the district was divided into the five tahsils 

of Bilaspur, Milak, Rampur, Shahabad and Suar, and had in it 1,092 

inhabited and 69 uninhabited villages, and only two towns—Rampur 

municipality (class I) and Tanda town area (class IV). The tahsilwise 

a eae of rural and urban population, as per 1971 census, was as 
ollows ; 


Tahsil sa gic iodo Se ala 
Uninha- Inhs- Towns Persons Male Female 
bited bited 

rr i mae i: |-) ry ir a 
Bilaspur—rural +18 ~~ 90R~*”~*SCssSS«dOO,181 «4,800 45,072 
Milak—rural .., 6 197 AUP 1,42,659 78,602 64,057 
Rampur—rural.., é 248 es 1,66,220 90,6438 W557 
Rampur— urban ase I 1 1,61,417 86,518 74,899 
Shahabad— rura) 81 178 aig 1,385,807 74,388 60,074 
Suar— rural ova 15 272 tee 1,80,797 98,267 28,580 
Suar— urban swe ses iy 1 - 14,628 7,689 6,939 
Total. SSSCSDS*«dC«CONS*S*~“«*‘RS;S*«*tNi« 20D 4,808] 4,210,848 


Immigration and Emigration 


At the census of 1951, about 57,600 persons, or 10.7 per cent of the 
population of the district, were recorded as immigrants. Their number 
rose to about a lakh in 1961, when they formed 14.14 per cent of the 
then population. They were mostly born outside the district—8.98 per 
cent being born in other districts of the State, 2.31 per cent in other 
parts of India and 1.78 per cent in other countries. The number of 
imnigrants from other districts of the State was 54,647, including 40,217 
females, a majority of them coming from neighbouring districts and the 
Sex proportion suggesting that if was mostly marriage migration. 
Among persons from adjacent states, 14,166 (males 7,988, females 6,288) 
were from Punjab, 744 (Males 542, females 202) from Bihar, 812 (males 
158, females 154) from Rajasthan, and 125 (including 67 females) from 
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Madhya Pradesh. Among immigrants from other countrics, the lar- 
gest. number (12,257) came from Pakistan and were mostly displaced. 
persons; 212 were from Nepal, and 42 from elkewhere. Of the total num- 
ber of immigrants, 82.98 per cent were males and the rest females, and 
89.05 per cent resided in the rural areas, the remaining 10.95 per cert 
being found in the urban areas. The duration of residence of 48.86 pet 
cent of the immigrants in the district was over 10 years. The total 
rural population of the district consisted of 83.61 per cent persons born 
within the district, 10.15 per cent in other districts of the State, 2.47 
per centin other parts of India, and 1.67 per.cent in other countries, 


the corresponding figures for the urban area beirg 86.80, 9.80,] 68, and . 
2.21 respectively. 


As regards emigration from the district, no figures are forthcoming, 
but it appears that owing to unhcalthiness of its northern trects and 
lack of employment opportunities in certain parts, and for purposes of 
education, service and trade or business, or on account of marriages, & 
consitlerable number of persons must have gone out. A few ‘Muslims 
appear to have gone to Pakistan as well. 


Apart from the seasonal drift ofa portion of population from rural 
to urban areas Within the district, the phenomenal growth of Rampur 
city and the setting up of a number of factories there, has resulted in 
zs a movement of rural population to the city, during the past 

ecades, 


Displaced Persons 


Asa result of the partition of the country, displaced persons, parti- 
cularly Hindus and Sikhs, from Pakistan began to pour into India, and 
the first batch to come to the Rampur district arrived in 1946 and-con- 
sisted of 86 persons (28 males and 18 females). In 1947, as many as 
4,641 displaced persons arrived in the district, but only 1,555 ir 1948, 
§2 in 1949, and only 25in 1950. In the case of 77 others, date of arrival 
has not been stated, Till the time of the census of 1951, the number 
of children born to these displaced persons after their arrival here had 
become 290. Thus in 1951, there were in this district 6,676 displaced 
persons of whom 6,506 were from Pakistan and 170 from places 
unstated. By the time of the census of 1961 the. number -of persons 
hailing from Pakistan had riscn to 12,257, which shows that, many dis- 
placed persons who had temporarily settled down in other.districts had 
subsequently come over to Rampur. The district authorities took 
suitable measures to rehabilitate them in agriculture, trade and ‘induse 
try, by advancing loans and granting licenses for sale of certain controlled 
commodities, and building.a number of shop-cum-houses which were 
later sold to them against cash payment or verified claims. They have 
ali vow properly settled down and become part of the district population, 
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Distribution of Population 
The distribution of the rural population of the district among 


villages of different sizes, atcording to census-1971, is given in the 
following statement ;: 


idee hist kecen anor eng. © eae oy ot erate 

Rangeofpoputction No:of-viles Persons— Maie- Femete- of-tutgt 

lages population 
oe Go Se Pay May eae o. 
‘1-199 =, ~S*«ROSSS”S*~«aYBSS*~*«éSONDS~*~*«é ze: 
200—~ 499 en 896 1,85,901 14,012 60,989 18 .8 
500— 999 eee 816 2,22,187 1,21,474 1,00,668 80.6 
1,000—1,999 ... 180 1,71,043 98,442 W7,601 28 .6 
2,000—- 4,999 .., 40 1,15,704 62,848 52,856 15.9 
5,000—-9,999 ... 2 18,762 10,144 8,618 2.6 
10,000 and above 8 88,144 20,735 17,429 5.8 
ee nenemenrenamterand temensemevasrinnas eT ae PN ne errant enarrennarar estate 
Total tee 1,092 7, 25,184 8,96,654 8,28,510 100.0 


a nr ee ere re ee ee ee eee ta 


_ Thus, about 80.47 per cent of the total population of the district 
lived in rural area which consisted of 1,092 inhabited villages, with an 
avergae of 689 persons per such village, as against 505 in 1961, Over 
54.9 per cent of the 1,092 inhabited villages, that is 601, were of swall- 
size, each with population under 500. The medium-size villages, with 
population above 500 and under 2,000, numbered 446 or 40.9 per 
cent of the total. The remaining 4.2 per cent of the villages, or only 
45 in number, were large ones, each with pepulation atuve 2,006.' Of 
the total rural population, 54.8 per cent fived in medium-size villages, 
21.9 per cent in small-size ones, and about 28.8 per cent in those termed 
as-large. The four town areas of Suar, Bilaspur, Kemri’ and. Milak, 
which were then classed as villages, and not as towns, had each 
a population exceeding 5,000, but utider 10,000, while the Shahabad town 
area, although similarly classed, had a population of over 10,000. 


The urban population formed 19.58 per cent of the district tota) ard 
consisted of 1,76,045 persons who are divided between the Ren pvr 
municipality (1,61,417), a class J town, and the Tanda town area (14,628), 
a elass IV town. In 1961, the population of these two towne had been 
1,85,407 and 10,575 persons respectively, the growth of Rampur city 


having been much more marked since 1941 when its population was 
only 89,822, 
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LANGUAGE 


The languages returned as mother-tongues, with the number of 
persons speaking each in the district, at the census of 1961, are indi- 
cated in the following statements : 


Persons speaking 


Language ek me ee ee = 
Total Male Femal 
1 2 8 4 

Hina ee w 566,506 2,81, BhO «ab, LeU 
Urdu $,04,112 1,60,486 1,48,626 
Gurmukhi o bs sa 25,940 14,578 11,862 
Punjabi... or ee wae 8,281 1,787 1,494 
Bengali Bee ses ea 879 500 879 
Nepaii... eee ee eae 90 59 81 
Bhojpuri ie ae be 72 45 a7 
Persian ... oes oe wi 47 28 19 
Marwari eee ie i! 86 4 82 
Tamil .., oe vee te 86 18 28 
English or ms ne 25 9 16 
Bihari .,. soe eon ae 21 21 eee 
Oriya ... sa a aah 21 16 5 
Kumauni ae omy me 14 18 1 
Malayalam ove oes aes 14 14 one 
Marathi tee oe et 18 9 4 
Sindhi eee eee 12 8 9 
Manipuri/Maithai ... aes aeo 9 9 Ses 
Garhwali eae aoe eee 6 2 4 
Arabie ... ads eos ase 5 5 
Madrasi es nee ose 8 8 
Telugu ... tse ass ove 2 2 eve 
Assamese ats oes aes 1 1 te 
Gorkhali ave ove _ 1 1 Ses 
Kannada eae wk sé 1 1 aes 
Total ses a 7,01,537 8,774,045 8,26,692 
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Of the 25 languages or dialects, listed above as mother-tongues of 
the inhabitants of the district, Hindi was spoken by 52.8 per cent and 
Urdu 48.4 per cent of the total population, There is ractically no 
difference between Gurmukhi and Punjabi, except. for the script used 
in writing them, and they together were returned by 4.1 per cent of the 
people, while Bengali by only 0.12 per cent. The remaining 20 languages 
were insignificant and together accounted for only 0.08 per cent of the 
population. In the rural arcas, Hindi was found to be the mother- 
tongue of 59.2 per cent of the people and Urdu of only 86.0 per cent, but 
in the urban areas it was the reverse, Urdu being returned by 71.5 
per cent and Hindi by only 25.9 per cent of the urban dwellers of whom 
‘92.7 per cent belonged to the city of Rampur itself. In 1931, however, 
98.8 per cent of the then population of the district hed returned 
Hindustani, Urdu, or Hindi, as their- mother-tongue, their break-up 
being 47.5 per cent, 35.2 per cent, and 16.1 per cent respectively. It 
appears that bulk of those claiming Hindustani as their mother-tongue 
in 1951, subsequently, in 1961, opted for Hindi snd the rest for Urdu. 
Thus, apart from the natural growth of population during the decade, 
the number of Hindi speaking people in the district rose from 87,892 
to 8,66,896, whereas that of Urdu speaking persons from 1,91,620 to 
only 8,04,112. 


Those whose mother-tongue was other than Hindi or Urdu were 
generally the immigrants who were able to speak the one or the other 
of these two languages as 2 subsidiary language and constituted the 
majority (more than 80 per cent) of those who were bilingual in some 
Indian language. 


Throughout the greater part of the district, particularly in ite 
villages, tie common dialect spaken by the people is Khari-boli which, 
in the southern and western areas, bears the influence of Braj .Bhasha 
of the adjoining regions of the Moradabad, Budaun and Bulandshahr 
districts. In the east, it is tinged with the Kanauji of the Bareilly and 
Farrukhabad districts, and in the northern tracts the local dialect is a 
corrupt form of Kumauni, similar to that prevailing in the contiguous 
Naini Tal terai. In large villages or smal] towns the speech is what 
may be termed Hindustani or western Hindi, witha varying admixture 
of Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic words, Thisis also true about the 
language used in coymmon parlance by the illiterate or less educated in 
general and the Hindus in particular in the city of Rampur. The edu- 
cated Muslims and ever the older generation of educated Hindus, resi- 
ding ir the city, speak Urdu, and with accuracy and fluency. Since 
about the middle of the last century, many men educated at ‘Lucknow 
and Delhi, including a number .of famous Urdu and Persian scholars 
and poets, began'to enter the service of the nawabs of Rampur. The 
influence of these scholars on the Urdu spoken and written in Rampur 
proved to be very wholesomie,and a more polishedatyle of the language 
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than the one that prevailed formerly became fashionable. among.educa- 
ted classes. In fact, under the generous patronage of ita rulers, Rampur 
served as a veritable refuge for learned Muslims fleeir.g from gic decade ut 
courts of Delhi and Lueknow, and the most benefited by this influx was 
the local Urdu which has come to be considered among the best in the 
epuntry. ‘ 


Script 
The scripts in usein the district are the _Devanagari for Hindi 
and the Persian for Urdu, other languages being generally writter. in 
their respective scripts. 
‘REvi@ion AND CasTE 
The distribution of popwation of the district among follow:rs of 


different religions, as per census of 1971, is as given in the following 
statement ; 


Followers 
Religion a ete ee ee ee 
Mate Female Total 
ee ee ene ey ee ne ee gh ee 
1 2 8 4 

Hinduism ace oe ove 2,47,655 :2,02,766 ,52,421 
Islam... is Ee Li} 2,22,808 1,90,002  4,12,895 
Sikhism ons eee ole 17,488 14,091 82,479 
Christianity _ > mah 8,058 2,205 5,258 
Jainism ose ave a 808 281 534 
Buddhism bee ais nee 57 62 119 


ee ee ae ee eee i i el 


-Principal Commusities 


_Hindu—In 1971, about 50.2 per cent of the total population of the 
district, 55.8 per cent of its rural population, but only 28.8 per cent of 
its urban inhabifants were Hindus. A tendency towards a decrease in 
the proportion of Hindus and an almost. corresponding increase in that 
_of the Muslims was noticed in the past. The percentage of the Hindu 
population fell from about 36 per cent in 1881 to 54 per cent in 1991, 
to 50.8 per cent in 1961, and to 50.2 per cent in 1671, whereas that of 
the Muslims rose fram about.44 per cent in 1881 to about 44.7 per 
eent in 1901, 48 per cent in 1961, and to 45.7 Per cent in 1971. 


The reason advanced for the phenomenon is that the Muslim element 
here has been in a more prosperous conditiop and did not include among 
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its mmbers so large a proportion of the very poor as was to be found 
among the Hindus of this area. The proportion of Hindus to Muslims 
has also been considerably lower in Rampur than in any other district 
of Uttar Pradesh. 


The Hindu community here, as elsewhere, is divided into the four 
‘principal castes, the Brahinana, Kshatriya, Vaish and Shudra, and their 
many sub-castes, About the beginning of the present century, more 
than 40 different caste groups or sub-castes were represented in this 
area, but only eleven of them had more than 10,000 members each, nine 
more than 5,000 and less than 10,000 members each, and thitreen others 
between 1,000 and 5,000 members each, the remaining groups having 
still smaller strengths. Since for the last several decades the census 
records have not been giving any information about castes, it is not 
possible to ascertain the present position. It is, however, not likely 
to be much different from that obtaining earlier, at least in so far as the 
number of castes and sub-castes, their designations, and proportionate 
strengths are concerned. 


The Brahmanas constitute roughly a little over 5 per cent of the 
total Hindu population, more than half of whom belong to the 
Gaur and Sanadhya subdivisions, though Kanaujias and Sarwarias 
(Saryuparins) are also found in fair numbers. The majority of the 
Brahmanas reside in tahsil Milak. A certain proportion of them are 
shop-keepers and money-changers, others act as astrologers and temple 
priests, and a few are employed. in-learned professions or service. The 
rest are husbandmen who have proved inferior cultivators. The Pardes 
of tahsil Milak are generally considered Kanaujias, but, unlike many 
of their brethren in Kumaon, they do not eat meat, and follow the usual 
customs of Beahminas of the plains. They are chiefly engaged in culti- 
vation, but coasider it below their dignity to handle a plough. 


The Kshatriyas or Rajputs, also called Thakurs, are a little less 
than 4 per cent of the Hindu population, and are found principally in 
the Shahabad tahsil and in areas bordering on the Budaun district in 
thesouth. Nearly half the Rajputs of the district belong to the Chauhan 
(or Kirar) ard Katehriya clans, in almost equal proportion. The former 
are said to have been derived from the same stock as their kinsmen in 
district Moradabad, with their origin, perhaps, in Mainpuri, while the 
latter are found throughout the entire southern portion of Rohilkhand 
and were the principal pre-Rohilla chiefs of the country which used to 
be called Katehr after them. Next to these two in numerical strength, 
are the Bhattis, Surajbansis and Rathors. The Sombansi, Chandra- 
bansi, Bais, Bargujar, Kachhweha, Gautam, Sikarwar and Tomar are 
the other clans represented in the district, but they have only a few 
hundred. members each. The Rajputs in general have been occupied 
with agriculture, but. they were never considered to be good cultivators, 
though they paid‘ess rent than other castes and generally possessed the 
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best crop-bearing lands and owued large herds of cattle. They have had 
a tendency to look down upon certain jobs which they did not consider 
hoaourable, such as shop-keeping, and preferred joining the army on 
comparatively low salaries to taking up any other occupation with 
greater emoluments. 


The Vaishi comprise about 2.7 per cent of the Hindus. The pre- 
dominating subdivision is Agrawal, others being the Khandelwal 
Birnwal, Jayaswal, Baraseni, Mehesri and Rastogi. They are confined 
mostly.to Rampur city and Shahabad town, and are engaged in trade, 
business and money-lending. Some have entered the learned professions 
and service, while a few have been cultivators. In the last occupation 
they have not proved very successful. 


The number of Kayasths is also fairly large, running into several 
thousands, They belong mostly to the Saksena, Srivastava, Bhatnagar 
and Mathur subdivisions. The first three are found both in the city 
and the villages, but Mathurs are confined mainly to the city of Rampur, 
and are generally employed in service. Many Kayasthas have held 
high positions in the state before its.merger and enjoyed the confidence 
of its rulers. 


The Khattris, though very few, reside in.the city are engaged in 
trade, and are prosperous and enjoy a fairly good social position. 


The principal cultivating castes of the district are the Mureo, Mali, 
Machhi, Lodh, Kurmi, Kahar, Ahir, Kisan and Jat; who together form. 
about 45 per cent of the total Hindu population, and are generally in- 
cluded among the Other Backward Classes. They are spread all over 
the district, and are as'a rule hard-working and careful husbandmen. 
To these excellent cultivators is due in no small measure the prosperity 
of the district. The Muraos, Malis, and Kachhis are particularly de- 
voted to minute garden cultivation. Many of the Kahars: are also 
engaged as general labourers, domestic servants and palki (palanquin) 
or doli (litter) bearers. Some of them are fishermen, and some are oc- 
eupied in the cultivation of singhara (water-nut). Occupational groups, 
like the Barhai (carpenter), Bharbhunja (grain-parcher), Darzi (tailor), 
Gadariya (shepherd), Kumhar (potter), Lohar (blacksmith), Nai ( barber), 
Sunar (goldsmith) and Teli (oilman), who together constitute a little 
over 10 per cent of the population, are also generally included in the 
Other Backward Classes. 


About two dozen of the Scheduled Castes were represented in the 
district, which, in 1961, had a total population of 76,122 persons, consti- 
tuting about 22 per cent of the Hindu population and about 11 cent 
of the district total. The most numerous among them belon to the 
Chamsr (Diusia, Jhusia*or Jatava) caste, numbering 83,884, and 
geuerally formed the bulk of agricultural labourers. They were fellewed 
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by the Balmikis (Bhangis), 9,988 in number, and 6,079 Dhobis, 1,491 
Pasis (or Tarmalis),-1,225 Korwas (or Koris), 797 Nats, 842 Kanjars, 
#52 Barwars, and 185 Agariyas. The numerical strength of the others, 
that is, the Baheliya, Bengali, Beldar, Beriya, Bhuiyar, Dhanuk, Dusedh, 
Ghasiya, Khatik, Majhwar, Mazhabi, Musashar, Sansiya and Shilpkar 
castes, Was under 50 persons each. The Scheduled Castes people mostly 
lived in rural areas, only 5.2 per cent of them being found in the towns. 
Th 1971, the number of Scheduled Castes, however, rose to 1,04,202, 
constituting about 28.0 per cent of the Hindu population and about 
11.5 por cent of the district total. Their tahsilwise distribution (as 
per 1971 census) is as given below : 


~~ new 


‘Tansy 7 Sone Male Female 
Mie Ga nce aaa ee 2S 
Mia WITT asa aa 
pnahensa on dis 327,484 16,112 12,872 
nape ss a ee 20,287 10,048 9,280 
ear ose se ws as 20,082 10,870 9,212 
Punts a vs NY 11,438 6.272 «8,186 

Weta Oh 202 «Barre 47,488 


em em ee ew ee Oe 


The Scheduled Castes people are by and large not only uneducated 
but illiterate, backward and economically poor. Since the merger of 
the state (in 1949), the status of these Harijans seems to have improved. 
to some exteat, and restrictions on the use of public wells and temples 
by them, as also old notions of untouchability, are disappearing. In 
sseneral, inter-caste relations are gradually becoming harmonised. 


But, even now, no caste admits enrolment of outsiders. Conver- 
sion to Caristianity or Islam excludes the convert from his caste and he 
cannot generally re-enter it. Formerly, Kayasthas and Thakurs were 
frequently seen embracing Islam. The former, it is said, mixed freely 
with the Muslims and ate meat, and in their dress and tastes approxi- 
mated more than other castes to the Muslims. Thakurs were also not 
very orthodox, and in the matter of cating meat and killing animals 
often adopted Muhammedan customs. Besides conversion to another 
religion, particularly Christianity or Islam caste was considered lost 
even by eating kachchi-roti, as opposed to pakki-roli or pakwan, prepared 
by a ’persén of arother caste, by drinking wine, eating mest, incest, and 
killing or causing the death of a cow, a Brahmana, or any human being. 
Re-admission to the caste was usually obtained by performing a ceremony 
(prayzshchitg) Waich included the culprit’s taking a cow’s tailin his hand 
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and wandering and begging for a period fixed by the caste brotherhood 
(biradari). The Rajputs, Sunars and Kayasths did not put a member 
out of caste for eating meat or drinking wine. The hookah was also 
regarded as asymbol of caste, and an outcaste wag not permitted to 
smoke the same hookah which other members of the biradari used. 


Muslim-——In 1971, the percentage of Muslimsin the total district 
population was 45.7; in the rural areas it was 89.2 and in the urban it was 
88.9. The proportion of the Muslims to the Hindus here was the highest 
of all the districts of Uttar Pradesh, the nearest approach being the 
district of Moradabad which had about 86.66 per cent Muslims in ite 
population. 


In 1961, the Muslims were 45 per cent of the district total popula- 
tion; 89.2 per cent in its rural and 67.1 per cent in the urban area. Of 
the Muslims, about 25 per cent livein Rampur city alone, another 7 or 
8 per cent in the towns of Shahabad, Suar, Tanda, Milak and Bilaspur, 
and the rest in the countryside. It would appear that the majority of 
the cultivating classes have been Hindus. The Muslims, as far as pos: 
sible, preferred to live in the towns. ‘Perhaps, this is in some measure 
due to the tendency of the early Muslim occupants of the area, who 
settled down together in groups for purposes of safety and mutual de- 
fence. Later, when their power became established, the sites they thus 
Occupied, developed into towns. Although the rural Muslims, ‘with few 
ree tae have not proved good cultivators, the Muslim element in 
the district, by and the large, has been in a more prosperous conditions 
than the Hindu. 


Of the numerous subdivisions into which the Muslim community 
of the district is divided, the Saiyids are held in considerable veneration 
as descendants of the prophet. They, however, constitute only about 
2.5 per cent of the total Muslim population here, but have among them 
tepresentatives of almost every known classification of the Saiyids, 
numerically the most important being the Husainis and Hasanis. The 
Pathans, who are the most numerous among the Mislims of the district 
and account for about 20 per cent of their population, are found here 
in larger numbers than in any other district of the State. They belong 
to almost every known clan of the Afghans, and are for the most part 
the descendants of Afghan adventurers who joined the standard of Ali 
Muhammad Khan, the famous Rohilla chiet, in the first half of ‘the 18th 
century. The most numerous among the Pathais here arethe Yusufzais 
and Warakzais, whose ancestral home is ir the mountains beyond 
P3siawar, there also being fair numbers of Khatakas, Bunerwals, Muham- 
aaizais, Afcidis, Barechs and Bangashs, Th: Sheikhs proper, and not 
#1e gaicral miss of Mislin population to whom the term is frequentiy 
&@ > dlielis comno. pariance, form about 10 per centof the Muslims. 
More tigi half of them belong to the Siddiqui and Qurresh 
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subdivisions, which, in their turn, have almost equal strengths, 
and the rest are derived chiefly from the Abbasi, Faruqi and 


Ansari clans. The Mughals are comparatively few, num 


h bering only 
about 2,000, and miinly belong to the Chaghatai and Qizilbash 
subdivisions, The Turks, on the other hand, are found here 


in surprisingly large numbers, about five times as many as the 
total Turk population of the rest of Uttar Pradesh, and represent about 
14 per cent of the Muslim population in the district. They are apparently 
Banjaras, Turkia being the name of one of the chief Banjara sub- 
divisions. The Turkia Banjaras state that they came from Multan and 
that their first settlement in this district was at Tanda Badridan. In 
fact, the northern parts of the district and the adjoining parganas of the 
Niini Tal Tarai abound in Banjaras, and the supposition that these 
people prefer the desigiation Turk is confirmed by the census of 1901, 
whichrecordedonly about 8,000,less than one-fourth of the total number, 
as Banjaras. General tradition indicates that all Banjaras were 
originally Hindus. They certainly seem to retain many Hindu customs, 
aid are strictly endogamous, Some of these so called Turks claim to 
have been originally Sheikhs of the Siddiqui and Farugqi clans, who came 
from Bokhara, and, after theirsettlement in this province, those in the 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut districts became known a8 the 
Garhas, in the Bijnor and Moradabad districts as the Jhojhas, and in 
the Bireilly, Butasm and Rampur districts as the Turks. Some 
of them, again, claim to have descendtd from a holyman, Abdullah 
Turk, who originally settled down in village Ronda of Moradabad 
district. These Turks or Banjaras, particularly of Tanda and its neigh- 
bourhood, haye been the chief carriers in the rice trade and keep 
thousands of ponies for this purpose. The Julahas, forming about 10 
per cent of the local Muslim population, are also numerous here, some 
being engaged in their hereditary occupation of weaving and others 
in agriculture, Ghosis and Gaddis, about 2.5 per cent of the Muslims, 
are herdsmen by profession, and are closely akin to Hindu Ahirs. Of 
the remaining Muslims, Faqirs represent about 4 per cent, and Mewatis, 
who are deseondants of converted Meos, about 8 per cent. The Nais, 
Telis, Lohars, Barhais, Dhobis and Behnas (cotton-carders) numbered 
over 5,000 persons each, the Qassabs, Bhishtis, Darzis, Musulman 
Rajputs and Nau-Muslims (neo-Muslims) roughly from 8,000 to 5,000 
each, and the Manihars (glass and bangle makers), Bharbhujas (grain- 
parchers), Bhatiaras (inn-keepers), Rangis (dyers) and Bhangis 
(scavengers) were still fewer in numbers. The Musulman Rajputs have 
chiefly been drawn from the Katehriya and Bhatti clans of Hindu 
Rajputs and the number of Nau-Muslims in the district is greater than 
in other districts of Uttar Pradesh, except, perhaps, | Moradabad and 
Basti. The Rains, a gardening class, said to have immigrated from 
the Punjab during the Chalisa famine of 1788, are a little less than 500, 
end the Musahars, who are not found west of Avadh cand are des- 
avibed ag a Dravidian jungle tribeliving in the eastern districts of the 
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State, number about a thousand. The Beriyas, Nats, Kanjars and 
Daleras, usually described as criminal and vagrant tribes, occur 
here in more than the average numbers for other districts, the last- 
mentioned being confined to the Rampur and Bareilly districts and 
ostensibly occupied with basket-making. 


Sikh—In 1971, there were 82,479 Sikhsin the district. Till 1901, 
there was no Sikhs here, but in 1951, they numbered 4,881, these figures 
increased by 20,864 pcrsors in 1961, and their total number came to 
$2,479 in 1971, forming about 8.6 per cent of the total population of 
the district, 4.2 per cent of its rural populat‘on, and 1.0 per cent of its 
urban inhabitants. They are mostly recent immigrants and include 
the bulk of the displaced persons from Pakistan. 


Christian—There were only 478 Christians, including 88 Europeans 
or Eurasians, in the district in 1901. In 1981, their number rose to 
8,181, in 1961, to 8,858 and in 1971, to 3,238. They are mostly Indian 
Christians and belonging to the American Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Jain—The Jains numberedyonly 165 in 1901. The figure rose to 
796 in 1931. In 1961 and 1971, however, their number fell to 587 and 
584 respectively. They belong to the Khandelwal and Agrawal 
subcastes of the Vaish, about 60 per cent of them residing in Rampur 
city and the rest in other places like Bilaspur, Maswasi and Akbarabad. 
They are generally engaged in banking, trade, business and the learned 
professions, particularly law, and own and run an intermediate college, 
8 girls’ school, a Basic school and @ library. 


Buddhist—There were only 48 Buddhists (all women) in the 
district, in 1961 and their number rose to 119 in 1971, and appear to 
have been temporary migrants, as there was no Buddhist here till 1952. 


Religious Beliefs and Practices 


Hindu—Popular Hinduism, as believed and practised in the district, 
includes, on the one hand, the transcendertal mysticism of the mono- 
theist, and, on the other, the worship or propitiation of orthodox gods 
and goddesses, like Siva, Parvati, Rama, Sita, Krishna, Hanuman, 
Ganesa and D>vi (Durga or Kali), and of various minor godlings, ghosts 
and spirits. Diverse superstitions are indulged in. Bathing on parti- 
cular occasions, such as Kartiki Purnima and Jeth Dasahra, in the 
Reamyanga, waich has almost the same sanctity here as the Ganga has 
elsewaere, is considered holy. Worship in temples is not obligatory 
aid oily a fow visit tiem diily. Oa special days, like Shivaratri, Ram- 
naumi, Jinam-ashtami, and Durga-naumi or Sheetia-ashtami, crowds 

_of p2ople go to worship in the respective temples. Some people have 
fa Cyzr hos a s2ayrate place for puja where images of the favourite 
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deity or deities are installed. The very orthodox also perform morning 
and evening prayers (sandhya) regularly. Meny okserve fasts on certain 
week-days or on the tithis (dates) of the lunar month, and in particular 
holy days or festivals. Discourses and recitations (kathas) from religious 
books, like the Gita, Bhagavata, and Ramayana, and collective singing 
of devotional hymns (kirtans) are sometimes arranged privately or pub- 
licly. Many Hindus also visit the tombs of certain Muslim saints, 
particularly Zahir Pir. The illiterate and more backward sections of 
the community often indulge in various superstitions and the propitia- 
tion of minor local godlings, ghosts and spirits. By and large, the 
Hindus of the district are said to be more cosmopolitan than those of 
the adjoining Moradabad and Bareilly districts. The reformist Arya 
Samaj movement appears to have made little headway in this district 
even in the past. 


There are comparatively few Hindu temples in the district, and 
almost none so important as to attract devotees from outside or to be 
classed as a veritable place of pilgrimage. The Siva temple at 
Rathaunda, in tahsil Milak, seemsto.be the most important of all the 
Hindu temples of the district... The temples dedicated to Siva are also 
more numerous than those dedicated to other deities, there being but 
very few Rama, Krishana and Devi temples here. The city itself has 
only a dozen Hindu temples or so. 


Muslim—The Muslims of the district believe, as do their co-reli- 
gionists elsewhere in the State, that there is one God and that Muhammad 
ig His prophet. They are required to say prayers (namaz), preferably 
in a mosque, five times a day, keep fast (roza) in the month 
of Ramadan, undertake hajj to Mecca, and contribute a portion of their 
earnings, in cash or kid, to charitable purposes (sakat). Quran 
is the holy book, and a person) whojean recite it by heart is called 
a hafia. The Muslims of the district are said to have been stricter and 
more punctual in the discharge of their religious duties than their co- 
religionists elsewhere in Rohilkhand. The community is predominant- 
ly Sunni, there being only about a thousand Shias here, although most 
of the later nawabs of Rampur and other members of the ruling family 
adhered to the Shia faith. Apart from the imposing Jama Masjid at 
, Rampur and the beautiful Imambara inside the Fort, numerous mosques 
and Idgahs exist in the city, towns and many villages of the district. 
Many Muslims put faith in pirs (saints) and hold urs celebrations at their 
tombs, and sometimes also at those of some of the departed nawabs. 
The more important of the local pire are Zahir Pir, Munna Shah and 
Bale Mian, although in the city of Rampur itself there are some two 
dozen masars (tombs) of different saints, besides the magbaras (mau- 
soleums) of four royal personages. The number of masjids in the eity 
alene is more than thirty. 
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Sikh—The Sikhs are generally monotheists, disavow idolatory, and 
have no caste distinctions, at least theoretically. There religion enjoins 
on the believer the wearing of a kanghi (comb), a kara (iron bangle), 
a kirpan (dagger) and kachha (shorts) and prohibits the cutting of 
the kesh (hair), The Granth is their holy book and they attend congre- 
gational prayers in the gurdwaras (place of Sikh worship), four of which 
exist in Rampur city. 


Christian—Christianity puts faith in the holy trinity consisting 
of God, His son (Jesus Christ) and the Holy Ghost, and believes in resur- 
rection and thelife everlasting. The Bible is the holy book, and congre- 
gational prayers or worship are performed in churches or chapels. The 
community here is mainly composed of Indian Christians who were 
at one time or other converted to the faith, and mostly belong to the 
American Episcopal Methodist Church. 


Jain—The Jains (followers of Jina, or the conqueror) believe in the 
triratna (three gems)—right faith, right knowledge and right conduct— 
as constituting the path of moksha (liberation). According to their be- 
lief, the universe has had no begifning and will have no end, and no 
creator is necessary to explain the cosmic phenomena. They are pure 
vegetarians, believe in the doctrine of ahimsa and the law of karma, and 
worship in their temples the images of their tirthankaras or Jinas. In 
the district they are mostly followers of the Digambara sect, and have 
temples at Rampur, Bilaspur, Maswasi and Akbarabad, 


Festivals and Fairs 


Hindu—Beginning with the month of Chaitra of the Hindu 
calendar, the eighth day of its dark fortnight is called Sheetla Ashtami 
when the goddess Sheetla is worshipped. On Rama-naumi, the ninth 
day of the latter halfof that month, Rama’s birthday is celebrated, 
and the devotees keep fast and decorate temples dedicated to him. The 

) Jeth Dasahra, on the 10th day of the bright half of Jyaistha, is consi- 
dered to be an auspicious occasion for taking a bath in the Ramganga. 
Nag Panchmi, devoted to the worship of the serpent gods, is celebrated 
on the 5th of the bright fortnight of Sravana, the 15th day of which is 
known as Rakshabandhan when sisters tie rakhi (thread symbolising 
protection) on the wrists of their brothers. The birthday of Krishna 
is celebrated on the 8th of the dark half of Bhadra, when decorated 
cradles containing idols of the incarnation are installed in certain homes 
and temples, and the devotees keep fast. The 18th day of the first half 
of Asvina is known as the Pitrayisarjan Amavasya, devoted to the 
memory of deceased kinsmen. The next nine days, Navaratra, are 
sacred to Durga who is particularly worshipped on Durga-naumi, the 
last of these days. The day following Durga-naumi is called Dasahra 
or Vijaya Dashmi and commemorates the victory of Rama over Ravana, 
heing also marked, at places, with Ramlila, the enactment of the story 
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of Ramayana. Marricd women generally observe Karwa Chauth, the 
fourth day of the dark half of Kartika, as a fasting day for the well-being 
of their husbands. The 18th day of the same fortnight is called Dhan 
Teras when metal utensils and jewellery are purchased, the 1éth is 
Chhoti Diwali or Narak Choudas, and the 15th the Bari Diwali or 
Deepavali proper. On this occasion, houses and shops are cleaned and 
white-washed, and illuminated with earthen lamps, candles or electric 
bulbs. Fireworks are displayed, Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
and the god Ganesa are worshipped and sweets distributed and gifts 
exchanged. The next day is devoted to Govardhan Puja (Annakoot), 
and on Bhaiya Dooj, the following day, sisters offer hospitality to their 
brothers. The eighth day of the bright fortnight of the same month is 
known as Gopashtmi and devoted to the worship of cows while the last 
day of the month, Kartiki Purnima, is the great bathing festival, Sakat 
Chauth, the fourth day of the dark half of Magha, is marked by the 
preparation of various edibles made of til, and Makar Sankranti 
(usually 14th January) is another bathing festival. Basant Panchmi, 
the fifth day of the latter half of Mavha, is devoted to the worshi 
of Sarasvati the goddess of learning, Shivaratri, the great festival hel 
in honour of Siva, whea devotees keep fast and worship the god, falls 
on the 13th day of the first half of Philgaaa. Holi, the great spring 
festival, falls on the last day of the month, when bonfires are lighted 
on cross-roads, and newly harvested ears of barley are roasted in them 
as offering to the gods. On the following day, people in a gay and 
frolicsome mood turow coloured water (rang) and rub coloured powder 
(abir or gulal) on each other. 


About 45 Hindu religious fairs, big and small, are held annually 
in the district. Of these as many as 18 are bathing fairs held at different 
places on the banks of the Ramganga (seven on the Kartiki Purnima, 
four on the Jeth Dasahra and the rest on Makar Sankranti), ten are 
Rawlila fairs, nine are held 0. the occasion of Janam Ashta mi of Krishna 
and seven in honour of Sida Baba (a s.int), three are Shivaratri fairs 
and two Holi Milap fairs held in two villages on the occasion of Holi. 
The Shivaratri fair at Rathau.da*, in tahsil Milak, is the biggest Hindu 
fair of the district and attracts about a lakh of persons, followed by the 
fair held on the same occasion, at Dilari, at a distance of about 18 km. 
from Suar bus station, which is attended by about 25,000 persons, The 
Sidh Baba fair at Szifsi,* ia tahsil Shahabad, attracts some 10,000 per- 
sons or so. The Ramlila fairs at Suar* and Shahabad* and the Kartiki 
Purnima bathing fair at Bhaunrki, about 11 km. from Dhamora railway 
station, in tahsil Milak are attended by about 5,000 persons each, the 
attendance in the remuining fairs varying from about 400 to 4,000 per- 
sons each, 


*Consult chapter XIX for exact location 
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Lorahim’s submission to the willofGod, by attending community prayers 
{namas):in Idgahs and mosques and sacrificing sheep and goats in the 
‘mameofGod. The first ten days of the month of Muharramare devoted 
to the memory of the martyrdom of Imam Husain and his companions 
on the battle-fiell of Kerbala. It is an occasion of mourning observed 
particularly by the Snias, and under the patronage of the erstwhile 
nawabs, several of whom themselves belonged to this faith, acquired 
great solemnity. Majlises are arranged in the Imambaras, specially 
Mecorated -and illuminated for the occasion, and marsiyas and nohas 
{forins of elezy) recited with great emotion, and on Ashra, the 10th day, 
tasias are taken out in procession. Chehllum, falling on the 40th day 
from A3ara, usually marks the end of the period of mourning. The 
12th day of the month of Rabi-ul-Awwal is known as Barawafat and 
marks the birthday of the prophet Muhammad, when alms are distri- 
buted and discourses on hislife held. Shab-e-barat, the 14th of Shaban, 
‘isa festival of rejoicing, attended by a display of fireworks, distribution 
of sweets, and fatiha prayers for the peace of the souls of the departed. 
Remadan is the month of fasting, on the expiry of which, the festival 
of Id,ul-Fitr is celebrated, on the first of the month of Shawwal, by 
offering community prayers in Idgahs and mosques.and exchanging 
gifts and greetings. 


About 26 Muslim fairs are held annually in the district, as man’* 
as 17 of which are connected with Muharram, three are held on the 
occasion of Id-ul-Fitr, one each on Id-uz-Zuha and Chehlilum, and four 
as. urs celebrations on tombs of pirs. The Muharram celebrations -at 
Rampur proper used to last for thirteen days and attract very big 
crowds. The Muharram fair is also held at about a dozen and a half 
other places, the more important, from the point of view of gatherings, 
being those of Saar*, Nagalia Aqil*, Shahabad*, Seifni*, Suhawa, Bara- 
gaon, Osi, Sagarpur, Rawana and Patwai, which are attended by 2,000 
to 5,000 persons. These fairs usually last from the first to the tenth of 
the moath of Muharzam, Id-ul-Fitr fairs are held at Rampurcity*, 
Seifui*, Shahabad*, Suar*, Darhial Ahtmali and Bhot Baqqal*, and 
the Id-uz-Zuha and Chehllum fairs at Suar, Rampur city and Shahabad. 
The Zahir Pir fairis held in the month of Bhadra at a number of places. 
The mostimportant of the urs fairs are these of Shidi Miyan at Bilaspm*, 
Mastan Miyan or Munna Shah at Chandpur, Bale Mian at Basharat- 
nagar, and those at Bhainsori and Shehabad. 


*For loeation eonsult Chapter XII 
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Sikh—The Sikhs celebrate the birthdays of their gurus, Nanak 
and Govind Singh, by taking out processions, offering congregational 
prayers at the gurdwara and holding recitations from the Granth. Their 
other festivals are Baisakhi and Lohri. 


Christian——The important festivals of the Christians are Christmas 
(83th December), marking Christ’s birth, Good Friday commemoratirg 
his crucifixion, and Easter his resurrection. 


Jain—The Jains celebrate the birth and nirvana anniversaries 
of Mahavira, the last tirthankarva the Paryushan or Dashlakshana-parva 
(the last ten days of Bhadra) and the three Ashtanhikss (the last eight 
days of Kartika, Phalguna and Asarh). -The annual rathyatra (car 
procession) is taken out in Rampur city in September, after completion 
of the Paryushan, 


Buddhist—-The most important festival of the Buddhists is the 
Buddha Purnima. 


Socran Lire 


Property and Inheritance 


Sicc2ssion and inheritance to property are-regulated, among the 
Hiidus, Sikhs and Jains, by the Hindu Succession Act, 1956; emcrg the 
M islims, by their personal law; and among the Christians, by the Indian 
Succ23sion Act, 1925. Since the enforcement in the district, in. 1934, 
of the Uttar Peadesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950 
(Ast I of 1951), succession to and partition of agricultural holdings are 
being governed by the provisions of this Act. In practice, however, 
p2opl2 somtimes try to ignore the law, particularly the Hindu Succes- 
sio. Ast, by depriving daughters of their inheritance, especially if there 
is ason. Joint family and co-parcenary systems still persist, Lut are 
rapidly disintegrating under the impact of new social and economic 
forces. 


Marriage and Morals 

Tas distribution of population of different age-groups according 
to their murital status, aceording to the 1961 eensus, is given in the 
statement that follows ;: 
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The fict that young persons, in the age-group 0-14, constituted 
about 41.6 per cent of the total population, whereas those 55 years or 
above in age were only 8.1 per cent, shows that the population here 
is or of a growing nature. The males accounted for about 58.5 per cent 
wizreas the femvles about 46.5 per cent of the population, the former 
exceeding the latter by 48,853 persons. The percentages of the never- 
martied, married, and widowed or divorced persons respectively, were 
48.2, 44.8 and 6.8 in the district as a whole, 46.8, 46.6 and 7.0 in its rural 
areas, and 55.6, 88.4 and 6.0 in the urban areas. Among the males, 
these percentages were 51.4, 42.6 and 5.9, and among the females 44.6, 
47.4 and 7.9 respectively. Among married males, again, 2.2 per cent 
were in the young age-group (0-14), 44.8 per cent were between 15 
and 34 years in age, 48.7 per cent between 85 and 59 years in age, 
and 9.8 per cent were 60 years and over. The corresponding figures 
among married females were 4.4, 59.1, 88.2 and 8.4 respectively. 
There were 5.7 per cent of the males and 0.4 per cent of the 
femiles, aged 35 years aid over, who remained unmarried. This in- 
dicates that marriage is almost universal in the district, particularly 
amjig its women. Ta fact, the proportion of unmarried males is higher 
than that of uimarvied females in that age-group, both in the rural and 
urban areas, and, on the whole, it is rare to find an unmarried female 
after a certain age.. Widowed females exceeded widowed males by 
4,579, showing thit widow remarriage is not generally popular. The 
percentages of married males and females, under 15 years in age, were 
2.4 and 4.8 respectively, which indicates that child marriage still pre- 
vails here and there in the district, particularly in the case of girls, 
although the practice is fast dying out. 


For the Hindus, marriage is a sacrament governed by the shastras 
and, to a considerable extent, by customs and traditions. Inter- 
castes or even inter-subcaste marriages, as also those between persons 
of the same goira, rarely take place. These customary restrictions have, 
however, been done away with in the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, which 
holds only a marriage between sapindas to be invalid, and makes 
polygamy illegal, The minimum legal age for marriage is 18 years for 
a man and 15 years for a woman, provided that the consent of the girl’s 
guardian has been obtaincd if she is under 18 yearsin age. Since there 
was no married person under the age of 10 years, and those belonging 
to the age-group 10-14, who were married, were but few in number, 
child marriage even among the backward sections of the community 
does not seem to be very popular. Ordinarily, marriages are arranged 
by the parents, sometimes through an intermediary, the girl’s peoplc 
iritiating the proposal, Qa its acceptance by the boy’s guardian, the 
hiteothal ceremory (rokna, sagat or tilak) is performed, generally at the 
would-be bridegroom’s house. Then, on an appointed dey, his party 
(Strat) goes to the bride’s house in the form of a procession. There the 
Stilszroon is ziver a reception at the doorstep (agwani or dwarchar) 

by the bride’s people and thereafter in some cases is garlanded by the 
bride (jayamala or varamala). The barat is feastcd, and the groom is 
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taken to the mandap (marriage pavilion) where the priests perform the 
rituals, the bride’s parents perform the kanyadan (givirg awey of the 
girl) ad gathbandhan (tying up the marriage knot), and the couple the 
bhanwaror saptpadi (going around the seercd fire seven times), The 

bridegroom with his party then takes leave (vida) ard returns to 

his house with the bride the next day, or sometimes on the third 
or the fourth day. Among the Other Backward Classcs and thé 
Scheduled Castes also marriage is considered to be a sacred rite, but the 
cerem? ry is very often simpler and many a time takes the form of 
dola or paipuja performed usually at the bridegroom’s house. Puttirg 
sindur (vermilion) in the parting of the bride’s hair, pourirg oil on her 
head, giving her a gift, a declaration by her of her willingness to accept 
the groom before the caste panchayat, tying an end of the garment of the 
bride to that of the groom, communal feasting and recitation of kathas 
are. the usual formalities, one or more of these being performed in the 
marriages of these people. 


In a Sikh marriage, extracts from the holy Granth are recitcd ord 
the couple goes round the holy book several times, followcd ty offerings 
to the gurdwara and feasting. In their marriages, the Jains recite their 
own religious hymns and perform puja of their own deities. Otherwise, 
the Jain and Sikh marriages are “almost similar to those of 
high-caste Hindus. 


With the Muslims, marriage isa contract and every person of sound 
mind, who has attained puberty, may enterinto such a contract. Islam 
also vernits polygamy to the extent of four wives at a time. The 
n‘incipal cordition for a marital contract is the settlement of mahr 
(dow). The paigham or mangni {askirg for the hand of the bride) is 
the first ceremony which, in some cases, is followed by several others, 
such 913 manjha, sachak and mekndi. On the day agreed to by both the 
parties, the groom with his baraé goes to the bride’s house where the 
vakil of the brife obtains the consént-of both the contracting parties in 
the presence of two witnesses, and the qazt performs the agad or nikah 
(marriage prover). After the formal leave-taking (rukhsat), the groom 
takes the bride to his house alongwith the dowry, if any, given by her 
guardians. The only difference in a Shia marriage is that two mujtahids or 
maulvis, one from each side, take the place of the gazi. Among the 
Shias, a sort of temporary mirriage, known as muiah, is also sometimes 
coitracted, and there is no limit to the number of wives taken under 
such marriages. 


Christian murriages are governed by the Irdian Christian Marriage 
Act, 1872, as amended in 1932. 


Dowry—The Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961, makes the offering and 
accepting of dowry illegal, but the practice still persists in the district, 
as elsewhere, particularly among the Vaishs (including. Jains), Kanya- 
kubja Brahmanas and some of the Kavasthas. 
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Givil Marriage—The Special Marriage Act, 1954 provides for the 
performaice and registration of a marriage by a marriage officer ap- 
pointed by goverament for this purpose in tie district. Such a marriage 
requires no formal rites or ceremonies to be performed, and does not 
consider a differerce ia religio.. or caste to be an obstacle. Since no 
civil marriage has been performed and registered in the district during 
the last three years, the practice does not appear to have gained any 
popularity here. 


Widow Marriage—The Hindu Widow Marriage Act, 1958, 
permits a Hindu widow to marry again if she so wishes. Traditional 
prejudices are, however, still stroag, and the people belonging to the 
higher castes, by and large, continue to disfavour sucha marriage. This 
is borne out by the fact that in 1961, there were in the district 25,689 
widows as against 21,110 widowers. Among the Shudras, that is, 
the Scheduled Castes and some of the Other Backward Classes, 
re-marriage of widows is admitted by custom and there is no difference 
in the status of the wife or children of such marriages as compared 
with ordinary marriages, The personal law of the Muslims also permits 
widow marriage, but in their case, teu, the people in the higher strata 
of society do not generally favour the practice. 


Divorce—In 1961, there were inthis district 900 men and 800 women 
recorded as divorced or separated, but it is not known how many of 
them were so as a result of legal proceedings, Communitywise figures 
are also not available. The Indian Divorce Act, 1869, applies to the 
Christians. The personal law of the Muslims allows husbands to divorce 
their wives, but under the Dissoluticn of Muslim Marriages Act, 
1989, a wife can also seck divorce from her husband under certain con- 
ditions. A persoa belonging to the Scheduled Castes and even some of 
the Other Backward Classes can generally leave or relinquish his or her 
wedded spouse with the sanction of the caste panchayat, but, in many 
cases, if a woman deserts her husband and takes another man, the latter 
is compelled to pay the expenses of the first marricge, and is than 
allowed to keep the woman. Among caste Hindus, however, custom 
recognised no divorce, but separation was sometimes permitted for 
adultery. Even after the passing of the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, 
which allows divorce and dissolution of marriage under certain specific 
circumstances, only a very few persons go to court to seek such separa- 
tion. During the five years, 1965-1969, only 11 men and 26 women 
filed a rotications to seek this legal remedy, seven in 1965, eight in 1966, 
four iu £987, eight in 1968, and ten in 1969, out of which the cases m 
waica divorce wis allowed were two, three, two, five and four, respec- 
tively. Tae geouads put forth were generally impotency, misbehaviour 
and adultery. 


Pra stitution and Traffic in Women—No organised prostitution 
e+nttes of ocochels are siid to exist in the district. The number of pro- 
fessioaal prostitutes existing in the district prior to the enforcement of 
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the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 1956, is 
not available, nor is any organisation for the removal of this evil or 
for the rehabilitation of fallen women said to be functioning in this dis- 
trict. There is, however, no doubt that in former times prostitutes and 
dancing girls were found plying their trade, particularly in the city and 
the towns, and some among the Thakurs and lower caste people could 
and did take Nat and Kanjar women as concubines, but dared not eat 
or drink openly in their company. 


Gambling—The Public Gambling Act, 1867, as amended in 1952 
and 1962 for the State of Uttar Pradesh, has made gambling in public 
an offence in the district. The vice does not seem to have assumed 
serious form here, and no peculiarties, special features, or particular 
periods of indulgence are known. However, the figures of prosecutions 
and convictions under the Act, that occurred in the district from 1965 
to 1970, are given in the following statement : 


es ee ne ee i ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Year , Prosecutions Convicticns 
Sa ea es stewtes _ Se. negra rar cae 
n'y) SNE 35505) oe a. ae 

1966 42 ai 

1967 ; 46 88 

1968 84 28 

1969 . 29 18 

1970 o 47 0 

Home-life 


At the census of 1971, the number of houseless persons in the district 
was 751 of whom 455 were men and 296 women, the tahsilwise distri- 
bution of such persons being, Suar 226, Bilaspur 829, Rampur 182, 
Shahabad 86 and Milak 28. The ‘institutional population’ consisted 
of 1,386 persons, 1,201 living in the urban areas and 185 in the rural. 
Of these as many as 1,145 persons resided in the Rampur tahsil (all in 
city). The ‘occupied residential houses’ were 1,17,028 in number, of 
which 95,199 were in the villages and 21,829 in the towns. The average 
size of a houschold(group of persons oridinarily living together and tak- 
ing meals from a common kitchen) was 6 in the district. In 1961, how- 
ever, these figures were 4.87 in rural and 4.75 in the urban area. 
This shows that during the intervening decade the size of the rural and 
urban household registered an increase of about one person per house- 
hold. Households living in one-room tenements predominated, accoun- 
ting for 42.8 per cent, while 82.0 per cent of the householdslivedin two- 
room tenements, 13.7 per cent in three-room ones, about 6.4 per cent 
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in four-room ones, and about 0.02 per cent in five-rooms or more, the 
per centage of those having no regular room to live is being negligible. 
The average density of persons per room was 2.6 in the rural area and 
4.0 in the urban. Since the average size of a household occupying one 
room only was 4.5 in the rural and 5.7 in the urban areas, there is evi- 
dently a congestion in living accommodation, 


Houses—In building common houses, which are small ordinary 
structures raised on square or rectangular plinths, no set architectural 
design or pattern is followed. In an average middle class house, how- 
ever, there is usually an angan (courtyard) inside, surrounded by living 
rooms, kitchen, store-room, sitting room, and a passage (dehliz) connec- 
ting the interior with the main entrance, Mud is the predominant 
material used for miking walls in the villages and burnt bricks in towns, 
about 90.0 per ceit of the households in the rural areas and 52.4 per cent 
in the urban living in such houses respectively. Grass, leaf and 
thatch are common roofiig materials used in villages, accounting for 
67.5 per cent of the houses there. In the rest, other materials are used. 
In the roofs of 54.6 per cent of urban houses tiles are used, followed 
by brick and lime is 16.8 per cent of the houses there. On account of 
moderately heavy rainfall in this area, the roofs, except in pukka struc- 
tures found in tawns, are slopy, and not flat as in the western districts. 
‘Houses are generally one-storéyed, those having two or three storeys 
being but few, and mostly to be seen in the Rampur city. Cement and 
concrete structures have also begun to appear here and there, and in 
the suburbs of the city a few bungalows can also be seen. The district 
can also boast of a number of grand and palatial buildings, erected by 
the rulers and grandees of the erstwhile Rampur state, in the city and 
outside it. The more important of these are the Diwan-i-Am (recep-- 
tion hall), Khurshed Manzil (sun palace), Machchhi Bhavan (private 
residence of the nawabs), Rang-Mahal (pleasure house), Hamid Manzil, 
the new Farrashkhana, the Mahal Sarais, Imambara inside the fort, the 
nawab’s Kothi at Khusru Bagh, the Benazir and Badre-Munir palaces, 
Khas-khana (grass house or summer house), the Hamid and Wright 
gates, the grand Jami Masjid, Idgah, Moti Masjid (pearl mosque), Kadam 
Sharif tower, and Mausoleum of Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan, allin or about 
the city, and the country resideaces of the nawabs at Shahabad and 
Szifai, a summer house at Barah and a lofty castle at Bhitargaon. 


Furaiture and Decoration—The quality, quantity and variety of 
fucaiture, facaishings, and other accessories in a dwelling-place usually 
depends on the tastes, means and social status of its owner. In former 
days, the buildings in’ use of the nawabs and other grandees of the’ 
state were kept. well-furnished with the costliest, and sometimes upto 
date modern fittings, and items of furniture, decoration and ornamenta- 
tion. Some of them still continue to be so equipped. Other well- 
to-do urban dwellers also sometimes have in their houses drawing room 
suites, dining tables, dressing tables, almirahs and sets of chairs. Those 
less affluent, however, rest content with a few cane, wooden or reed 
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chairs (morhas), small tables, wooden stools or a takht (wooden divan) 
and a few charpoys, which is also the case with the well-off living in 
villages. The common folk, both in towns and rural areas, can hardly 
afford any furniture, except a few cheap bamboo-and-strirg cots, one 
or two stools, wooden chairs, morhas, or a takht, Clay or wooden toys, 
cheap pictures of religious subjects, calendars, and crude designs made 
on the door and walls on certain festive occasions serve as the only 
decorations. 


Food—Loaves of bread made of flour of jowar and maize, and 
sometimes parched grain, are the favourite focd of the agriculturists, 
as these appease the hunger for a longer time than a more digestible 
diet. A majority of the villagers, however, subsist on cheap rice. Those 
who cau afford it, take with boiled rice or bread cooked pulses like mash, 
masur, arhar and mung. IRfno pulses are procurable, sag or other cheap 
vegetables are used instead. Those who keep cattle also use mattha 
(outtse-milk). Very few can afford ghee and consume instead vegetable 
oils oz other edible oils, that too, not always. Jaggery (gur) and treacle 
(shira) are the oaly sweets used by the poor even the inferior quality of 
sugar (lal-shakkar) is.too expensive forthe masses, and is used only at 
weddings and grand festivals. For towns-people, wheat and rice with 
pulses form the staple food, in addition to vegetables which are generally 
good and comparatively cheap here. Sugar, condiments, vegetable and 
other edible oils are also taken. The Muslims are generally meat-eaters 
and particularly in the towns of Rampur, Shuhabad, Bilaspur and Tanda 
large quantities of beef, mutton,fowl, flesh of goats and ecgs are consu- 
mad. Amoag the Hindus, only some of the Rajputs, Kayasthas and Kanya- 
kabja Bralimanas eat meat, but 1ot beef which is tabooed by their reli- 
gion. Tea drinking and smoking have become common, In fact, the 
hookah is the villager’s coustant companion; he cannot go to work in 
his fields, or attend a law court without carrying his smoking pipe with 
him, However, diris and cheap cigarettes arc fast replacing the hookah, 
especially in the urban areas. 


Dress—In the rural areas, the male dress generally consists of a 
gangi (Small shirt) or a kurta (long loose shirt), and a dhoti, the Muslims 
usually preferring pyjamas. A pagrior a cap is the headgear. Hindu 
Wome. Wear a lehnga (long skirt), a saluka (loose blouse) and an orhné 
for covering the head aad upper part of the body, Muslim women us- 
ually substituting the lehnya by pyjamas. In the city and the towns, 
Maslin Womsr wear tight-litting (churidar) pyjamas, kurta, a 
jacket or angia overit,anda dupatla. They also strictiy observe purdah, 
especially in the urban areas, aad when they go out cover their bodies, 
from head to foot, by a heavy veil (burga). The only exceptions are 
Baajara Wome, wao, though Muslim, have no objection to appearing: 
in public, Hiadu women in the urban areas also observe purdah but 
not to the exte.t Maslim womea do, They usually wear sari and blouse, 
Hiadu mea in the tows wear a dhoti or pyjamas, kurta, coat and cap, 
Tac Muslim male deess in the city and the towns usually comprises 
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pyjamas, shirt or kurta, sherwani (long coat) and Rampuri cap. Sikh 
males wear salwar, kurta and sometimes also a coat and a turban, while 
the females wear salwar, kurta and dupatta. The educated and more 
advanced among town-dwellers, whether Hindu, Muslim, or Sikh 
‘generally take to western styles, a bushcoat or bush-shirt with trousers 
or slacks being the more popular dress. 


Jewellery—Men. in the district generally wear no jewellery, except 
fora ting or two on the fitgers, a gold or silver chain round the neck and 
small ear-rings (murkis), but not always. Women, however, are 
fond, as elsewhere, of adorning themselves with a variety of ornaments, 
glass bangles (churis), gold or silver bracelets (pohnchi, kangan, dasiband, 
etc.), armlets (bazuband), finger-rings, nose-ring, Pose-perdant (bulag) 
or nose-stud (keel), cat-rings, earbobs or cardrops, collars (guluband), 
necklaces, necklets, hars etc., round the neck, a tika or jhumar on the 
forehead, anklets or pagals round the ankles, and toe-rings (bichhua). 
The poor generally have their ornaments made of silver or baser metals, 
and glass beads, whereas the rich, those made of gold, sometimes studded 
with precious or semi-precious stones. The tendency to wear orna- 
ments is, however, on the decline, especially among the educated or more 
sophisticated sections of society. 


Communal] Life 


Amusements and Recreations—Formerly, during the rule of 
the nawabs, festivities, revelries and diverse celebrations organised at 
the state level, on the birthday of the reigning nawab and other occasions, 
afforded much amusement and recreation to the people. Dancing and 
music mahfils, processions, illumination, decoration, fireworks, display 
of mimicry, jugglery and other arts, were some of the charac- 
teristic features which marked these festivities. The public was often 
allowed to participate in or enjoy these celebrations even though from 
a distance. They have now become things of the past. Now, the 
cinema has become the most prominent among the means of general 
recreation, and there are about half a dozen permanent cinema houses 
in Rampur city, which have a total seating capacity of about 2,500 
persons, each having at least three shows daily, the average monthly 
number of cinema-goers being more thar a lakh. Many of the people 
living in the villages and other towns also, whenever they happen to 
come to the city, try to enjoy @ show or two. Sometimes a touring 
cinema, circus or theatrical party visits different parts of the district. 
Tue information department of the government also occasionally ar- 
ranges documentary film shows in the different development blocks. 
Numerous persons in the district own their own radio or transister sets. 
The Rampur Club and a few other clubs and associations patronised by 
officers, the gentry and members of the learned professions, cater to the 
recreational needs of their patrons. Hunting was one of the chief pas- 
times, particularly for the nobles and high officers, in the nawabi days, 
when a number of elephants and hounds were maintained by the state 
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for this purpose. ‘Its place has now been taken by diverse games and 
snorts, chief among the indigenous ones being’ wrestling, swimming. 
kabaddi, ankh-michauni, gulli-danda, kite fiying, chausar, chess and 
plavine cards. Among modern games and sports, cricket, hockey, 
football, volley ball, badminton, tennis, ping-pong and carrom ‘are 
generally played in the district, where there are about a dozen sports 
elubs or associations, mostly located in the city, such as Bachon-ks 
Kutubkhana Club, District Badminton Club, District Sports Associa- 
tion, Golden Badminton Club, National Cluh; Nigam Badminton Cluh, 
Star Swimming Club. Student Union Club, Subhash Football! Club, 
Youngmen’s Chib and Zulfiqar Hoekev Club. Ramlila and urs celebra- 
tions, other religious and szni-religious festivals and fairs, bhajan 
manialis, kirtans. kathas, kavisammelans, mushairas, qawwali parties, 
sangs or nautankis, dangals (wrestlirg matches), folk-songs and folk- 
dances, held or arranged 0” eertrin festive occasions, in narticular 
seisons, or according to facility and convenience, generally help in 
relieving the monotony of life of the masses. The district branch of 
the Pemtiya Rakshak Dal, and the Mahila Mangal Dals (women wel- 
fare clubs), Bal Mangal Dals (childwelfare clubs) and Yuvak Mangal 
Dals (youth welfare clubs) organisedin_ the different. development 
blocks of the district also. serve as agencies of recreational activities 
for their respective members, And, the annual exhibition held at 
Rampur, at the instance of the government and with an industrial and 
agricultural bias, is a great attraction for the people of the district. 


Impact of Zamindari Abolition 


About the beginning of the present century, 62 per cent of the 
population of the area covered by the district was supported by agricul- 
ture, including pasture and care of animals, whether, in the capacity of 
landlords, tenants, stock breeders or herdsmen. In 1971, workers 
accounted for 80.5 per cent of the district population and non-workers 
for the remaining 69.5 per cent, the corresponding figures for the rural 
population being 34.7 and 65.3 respectively. Of the total working 
population of the district 1,85,622 persons were cultivators and 25,644 
agricultural labourers, and the bulk of the non-working population com- 
prised of their dependents. The dominion of the erstwhile nawabs of. 
Rampur was made up of two district fiscal divisions, ilaga gadim (old 
territory) containing 1,059 villages, and ilaqa jadid (new territory, 
acquired in 1860) with 155 villagcs in it. In the latter, the system of 
proprietary tenures obtained, the zamindars realising rent from their 
tenants and paying the stipulated or settled revenue direct to the govern- 
ment, as in the adjoining British districts. In the former, however, 
the ruler of the state was the sole proprietor or the only virtual zamindar, 
and he used to farm out the revenue to individuals, called mustajirs, 
to whom villages were leased out for a fixed term by auction, every care 
being taken to prevent the acquisition by them of any permanent per- 
sonal interest in theland. Nevertheless, the system gave rise to a class 
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of landholders, later known as thekedars (contractors) and pattedars 
(le1s3-holders), who, though not actually zamindars or proprietors of land, 
had com? to acquire a sort of intermediary status between the governs 
mnt and the actual tillers of the soil. After the merger of the state 
of Rampur with Dttar Pradesh, in 1949, the Rampur Thekedari and 
Pattediri Abolition Act, 1958 (Act X of 1954), was passed and enforced 
in the district on June 28,1954, It paved the way for the working of 
the Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950 
(Act I of 1951), which was applied to the district by government notifi- 
cation dated June 30, 1954, Thus all types cf intermediaries in both 
the areas formerly known as ilaqa gadim and ilaga jadid were done away 
with and the poor.tenants, who had been till then almost landless culti- 
vators-subject to all sorts of demands, exactions and “persecutions at 
the hiids of their overlords, the zamindars, thekedars or pattedars, 
becam? either bkumidhurs, sirdars or assamis. They are now masters 
of their lands, pay revenue direct to the government and do not have 
to render forced labour. The high prices of . agricultural - produce, 
without a corresponding increasein land revenue, :-have helped to improve 
their economic cantitioa and social status. Their rights have been 
ensured and they no longer suffer from fear of ejectment or increase in 
reveaue. A co-ordinated plan ofrural reconstruction, in which gaon 
panchayats, Kshettra Samities and the Zila Parishad play’ a significant 
role for improving agricultural productivity and diffusing a sense of 
self respect, respo.sibility and well-being in the rural masses, is in 
force in the district, as elsewhere in the State of Uttar Pradesh. The 
erstwhile landlords have, however, been hard-hit and have had to 
change their ways, mode of living and means oflivelihood. Tradesmen, 
who catered to the expensive needs or whims of the nawabs, zamin- 
dars and other grandees, have started dealing in commoditics which 
are in common demand. Certain fine arts and artistic crafts have also 
no doubt greatly suffered from this change. On the whole, however, 
a wadlesome revolution in the social.and economie outlook of the 
people, ushering in an era of greater social justice, may be said to have 
been accomplished by the merger of the state and the abolition of 
zamindari. 


GHAPTER IV 
AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 
Lanp Utintsation Ann RECLAMATION 
Agricultural Population 


In 1971, the total number of workers in district Rampur was 
2,75,005 of whom 1,85,622 were cultivators and 25,644 agricultural 
labourers, both these classes together representing nearly 76.8 per cent 
of the total number of workers in the district. 'The corresponding figures 
of the 1961 census were—total 2,384,988, cultivators 1,55,858, agri- 
cultural labourers 17,461 and percentage 78.5. 


Cultivated Area 


Like other districts of the Rohilkhand Division; this district is also 
predominantly agricultural. In 1909, cultivated area in the district 
was 8,90,175 acres (1,37,070.8 hectares), i.e., nearly 68 per cent of the 
entirearea. In the closing years of the last century, many reforms and 
a number, of re-organisation schemeg in the mustayiri (farming) system 
were introduced and a large number. of irrigation works, mainly canals, 
were completed in the area comprising the present district. The state. 
ae below gives the figures of cultivated area for the years 1951, 1961 
and 1969 : 


Year WV i ivated area par cane Or 
(hectares) total area 
er ay 2 oS i nae 5 
SE aN 11a (S'- 7 So rr ie 
1961 dhe ve a8 1,'78,036 .0 78.0 
1969, ‘a a 1,86,688 .0 79.4 


ET TL GC A oe So A Se Ge as Se ee. te Me Os 


Culturable Land 


In 1909, the culturable waste land measured 1,81,030 acres (78,268.8 
hectares) in the area constituting the present district. The following 
statement gives the figures of culturable area in 1951, 1961 and 1969: 
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eA ce A EY eS ee ee A ge 


Year Culturable land (hectares) 
: Seles ee ee o— 
1951 : ~ 66,356 .2 
1961 : 42,279 ..0 
1969 ce xf ae 28,208 .0 


LS LR ne ee ke a te kre gS es ek ee es ee ie ee te Oe ee ee ee 


The culturable area of 28,208.0 hectares during the year 1969, in- 
cluded 6,617.0 hectares under forests, 1,925.0 hectares under groves, 
5,044.0 hectares under culturable waste, 24 hectares under pastures 
and grazing grounds besides the fallow land which measured 9,598.0 
hectares. In the same year, barren and uneulturable land measured 


5,037.0 hectares and land put to non-agricultural uses was 
20,721.0 hectares. 


Reclamation 


Nearly 1,050 acres (424.9 hectares) of waste land lying near village 
Patwai on the Shahabad road and infested with kans was reclaimed 'in 
1893 and a village named Wrightganj was founded after W.C. Wright, 
the chief engineer of the state, who did pioneering work in reclaiming 
and improving this land. In thenext few years, nearly 8,600 acres 
(1,456.8 hectares) ofland in the state, was further reclaimed and brought 
under cultivation. The government of the erstwhile state of Rampur 
provided financial help to the cultivators to reclaim waste land for 
cultivation purposes. 


In 1968, the district was included in the soil conservation and 
reclamation programme undertaken by the government anda survey 
was made which revealed.that nearly 10,000 hectares of jand in the 
district was affected by soil erosion. Most of this area lies in the 
Shahabed and Rampur tahsils. Nearly 294 hectares was reclaimed by 
taking up soil conservation schemes in 1968-69, and the area thus re+ 
claimed in 1969-70 was 1,547 hectares. The methods of soil conserva- 
tion applied were mostly making of contour bunds, levelling and effores- 
tation in the affected areas, 


IREIGATION 


Rivers and streams from times immemorial, have been used. in the 
district for purpose of irrigation, but the beginning of the present century 
saw completion of a yood number of canal schemes which have provided 
an gdditiona) ard more reliable source of irrigation to the cultivators 
in the rea comprising the present district. In 1909, the total irrigated 
rea in the tract forming the present district was 58,742 acres (28,772 


sa 
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hectares) which constituted nearly 15 per cent of the cultivated area. 
Of this nearly 37,855 acres (15,819.8 hectares) were irrigated by canals. 
Wells also play an important role in providing irrigation. These are 
worked either by dhenkli, the pot and lever system, or charkhi, the pot 
and pulley system. The total number of wells in 1909 was 10,450 of 
which 2,928 were masonry. The number of wells in 1961 was, however, 
1,819 of which 748 were masonry. 


Other sources of irrigation are tanks and jhils. These are 
dammed by temporary mud embankments and the water thus collected 
is carried by means of channels to the fields. The following statement 
gives the figures of total irrigated area in the district from all sources 
in 1951, 1961, 1967 and 1970 ; 


eee eee eee ee Se ee ee ee 


Irrigated Irrigated Irrigated Totalirri- Per cent 


atea from area area from gated of cultiva- 
Year cunals from wells = other urea ted aTea 
(hectares) (hectares) 8ources (heetares) 
(hectares) 

1 2 8 4 6 6 
1951 F 9,707 .6 5,054.5 430 .0 15,198 .1 10.8 
1961 wee 8,067 .B 5,239 .8 287 .B 13,504 .6 7.6. 
1007 sg 18,867.3  17,405.4 1,449.0 7,782.6 19.2 
1970 see, 17,987 .0 22,272 .0 1,731 .0 41,9090 .0 22 .2 


Canals 


Canals constitute the most important means of irrigation in the 
district. Of these the Kosi canal which is taken out from the Kosi at 
Lalpur in tahsil Rampur is the chicf one. Its construction was under- 
taken by the erstwhile state of Rampur and it was completed in 1899 
at a total cost of 2.5 lacs. In the first decade of the present century, it 
was expanded and a number of branches were constructed. Besides 
this, a large number of other canals tapping different rivers of the area 
were also constructed. The Bahalla canal was taken from the river 
of the same name at Rajpura in tahsil Suar, for providing irrigation 
in that tahsil which is also served by the Ghuga and Rajpurni canals. 
The Dhakra and two main branches of the Drummond canal were also 
completed and thus the area now forming the district of Rampur was 
nearly fully covered with a network of main and subsidiary canals. 


At present, the Sainjni, Drummond, Bhakra and Bahgul canals 
provide irrigation in the Bilaspur tahsil, the Kemri and Nuhal irrigate 
the central portion of the district and the only canal which provides 
irrigation to the western part of the Shahabad tabsil is the Gangan. The 
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total length of the canal.systems and their subsidiary branches in the 
district was 790.6 kin. in 1969-70, and they provided irrigation to a gross 
area of 1,07,129 acres (48,353.6 hectares) in that year, 


Tube- wells 


The area which remained unaffected by these canals in the district 
lay mostly in the Shahabad tahsil Construction of tube-wells was:taken 
up in this part much before the merger of the erstwhile state of Rampur 
in Uttar Pradesh. The following statement gives the number of State 
tube-wells in the district at the end of each Five-year Plan and in 1969-70 

_and the areas irrigated by then : 


mt ae ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


End of End of End of 
First Five- Second Five- Third Five- 1969-70 
year Plan year Plan year Plan 
1 2 3. 4+. a: 
No. of tube-wells ... a 44 69 83 = ‘128 
Area itrigated (hectares) eve 4,442 4,562 11,244 10,704 


er a et ce i ee ee ee ee ey ne ee 


B33id2a caistcuctiag tube-wells and canals the government also 
gives loans and other firancial assistance for the construction and repair 
of pucca wells, boring of wells, installing of Persian wheels (rahats) and 
pumping sets in the wells and the construction of private tube-wells 
for the cultivators in the district. The statement which follows gives 
the details of achievem:nts in this direction in the first three Plan periods 
and in 1969-70 in the district : 


Works First Plan Second Plan. Third Plan 1959-70 
period period period 

poe ee ea a a i eae SOR 7a 
Puccawells was we (iws*~<“<«té«TASCtC(té«aOKtCt«R OS 
Boring of wells ove ar 24 oT vee 603 
Installation of rahats abe ate soe tne 580 
[nstallation of pumping sets ... ee 99 261 64k 
Construction of private tube-wells one sie 847 0 
Afea irrigated (hectares) aes 190 896 7,844 5,960 


In the Fourth Plan period, it was proposed to bore 8,000 wells, eons- 
truct 8,500 pucca wells, and instal 3,000 rahats, 2,500 pumping sets and 
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2,400 private tube-wells besides the construction of 750 pucca wells 
fitted with rahkats, and installation of 500 pumping scts and 250 tube- 
wells in the three development blocks of Suar, Saidnagar and Chamraua 
under the agricultural refinance scheme of the government. 


AGRICULTURE [NCLUDING HoRTICULTURE 


Solls 


The district has a level and fertile tract of land with adequate 
supply of water in the shape of numerous rivers and rivulets, lakes and 
jhtls. The two northern tahsils of Bilaspur and Suar, bordering the 
terai of Naini Tal, are replete with forests. The remaining three tahsils, 
Rampur, Milak and Shahabad, are topographically similar to their ad- 
joining areas in districts Moradabad, Budaun and Bareilly. The main 
rivers of the district are the Ramganga and the Kosi and there are 
numerous other smaller rivers. These rivers frequently change their 
courses and have extensive khadar areas along their banks. 


According to the general-classification, the soils found in the district 
are : dumat, bhur, matiar, savai, kallar, khapear and reg. The tahsils of 
Shahabad and Rampur have dumat and matiar soils, while the soil 
in tahsils Bilaspur and Suar is yellowish-black in colour and being in- 
variably moist, is most suited for paddy cultivation. Dumat soil areas 
are most fertile and suitable for the cultivation of cotton, sugar-cane, 
wheat, barley and other cereals. 


Harvests 


The agriculture of the district does not differ much from that of 
neighbouring districts, The crops grown present few peculiar features, 
and the same may be said with regard to the manner of tillage and the 
system of rotation of crops. The implements are also the same as those 
used in other districts of Rohilkhand. An average cultivator’s stock 
usually includes a pair of bullocks, rope, bucket and other requisites for 
irrigation, a plough, generally made of babul or shisham wood with an 
iron share, the heavy and light mattocks known as kasi and phaora 
respectively, the roller or patela, the weeder or khurpi and the sickle or 
hansiya. The old wooden kolhw for crushing sugar-cane or oil-seeds has 
been replaced by an iron one. The bigger farmers are now well- 
acquainted with mechanisation and scientific methods and implements. 


The main harvests of the district consist, as usual, of the Kharif 
(autumn) and the Rabi (spring) crops. The Zaid or intermediate crops 
are not of much importance in point of area covered, and consists, for 
the most part, of vegetables and melons in nearly all the tahsils. The 
latter are grown along the sandy banks of the Kosi and the Ramgan ga, 
especially in the Rampur and Shahabad tahsils. Vegetables are 
cultivated everywhere, particularly in villages which are in the neighbour- 
hood of towns or lie along the main highways and railway lines. 
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The Kharif surpasses the Rabiin area in most of the tahsils. The 
following statement gives the figures of area under the Kharif, Rabiand 
Zxid crops in the district in 1909, 1922, 1949 and 1969; 


Area under Area under Area uncer 
Year Kharif Rabi Zaid 
(hectares) (hectares) | (hectares) 


1 2 3 4 
ion! ae Yak? oe ae Ona Setgeowe act) 
1922 toe oo aoe soe 98,206 .5 67,675 .8 tee 
1949 . ose tee oo 67,261 .7 78,295 .8 701.7 
1969 ae es We +. 1,47,880.0 1,19,557.0 670 .0 


me a ee ie a a ee ee 


The double-cropped area, or the area cropped more than once & 
year, also covers a sufficiently large portion of the district, particu- 
larly the Milak and Suar tahsils; ~The figures given in the following 
statement show areas under double-crops. (dofasli) in the district in 
1909, 1949 and in 1969 : ; 
rr 


Year Double-cropped area (hectares) 
1 z 

1909 ate “oe 88,015 .7 

1949 ari aoe 41,026 5 

1969 we ates 78,924 .0 


Principal Crops 


The cropping pattern in the district has undergone a great change. 
For example, kangni, kodon, sawan, mandua, lahi and til which were 
the main autumn crops in the past, say, till the end of the last century, 
have now virtually been replaced by paddy, millets like jowar, maize 
and bajra and pulses like urd and moong. Similar has been the fate of 
once popular Rabi crops like linseed, mustard and duan, which have 
yielded place to wheat, barley, arhar and gram. 


Kharif—Paddy is one of the most valuable crops of the Kharif. 
The soils of the Bilaspur, Milak and Suar tahsils are particularly suited 
for its cultivation. There are two main harvests of paddy growr in the 
district, the early one known as kuari, and the late one called jarhan. 
The kuari crop is sown in late June or early July and a good harvest 
depends on the adequacy of rainfall, After the harvest, in the middle 
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of September, the fields are prepared for the Rabi crops of wheat, bar- 
ley, gram and pea. Jarhan is sown after the commencement of the 
rains. The plants are first raised in especially prepared nursery beds 
and on attaining a height of nearly 15cm., are transplanted in fields. 
The crop is reaped in November, whereaftcr the fields usually lie fallow 
during the Rabi season. The better known varieties of rice grown in 
the district are locally called hansraj, bansmati, sunkharcha, dalbadal, 
anjana, banki and motha. Of the inferior varieties the popular ones 
are sendha, sathi, tilakchandan, motichur, kamodh, pasai and lehi. In 
1908, rice covered an arca of 89,125 hectares in the district, which in 
1969 increased to 51,441.0 hectares. 


Almost equally large is the area under the millets like bajra and 
jowar and maize which is the most important of the three in point of 
ated covered. In 1909, maize was suwn in an arca of 32,459.0 hectares 
and in 1969 it covered 81,779 hectares. Bajra and jowar covered areas 
of 5,679 and 16,811 hectares respectively in 1969. 


Among other Khurif cereals only sawan, and pulses like arhar, urd, 
moong and moth need be mentioned. .Sawan was sown in 1,298 hectares 
in 1969. The area under arhar has registered a big increase in the dis- 
trict during the last 60 years. It was sown in an area of 884.8 hectares 
in 1909 which increased to 4,901.0 hectares in 1969. Urd, moong and 
other pulses are moslty sown mixcd with other Kharif crops. In 1969, 
the area covered by urd was 148 hectares and moong and moth combined 
covered only 18 hectares. 


Rabi— Wheat is the most important crop of Rabi. It is grown 
in all tahsils of the district;;-In-1901, it covered 27,570.8 hectarcs 
forming nearly 60 per cent of the total Rabiarea. The area under wheat 
has generally shown an increasing trend in the course of the last 60 
years. In 1969, wheat covered 74,679 hectares. It is cultivated 
separately as well as mixed with other cereals like barley, gram, pea and 
mustard. Light loamy soil, generally identified with dumat is especially 
suited for the cultivation of wheat. Ficlds are manured at the end of 
summer before the onset of rains. They are ploughed a number of 
times during the dry intervals in the rainy season and then sown in 
October. In years of good and timely winter rains, only three or four 
waterings are sufficient for a good crop, otherwise the fields have to be 
irrigated at least five or six times. The harvesting commences in the 
later half of March and continues throughout April and, in some areas, 
even in May. The two more popular indigenous varieties of wheat in 
the district are known as katha and rata. Of late, a number of high-: 
yielding varietics have been introduced into the district. 


Barley is generally sown in combination with gram and wheat, 
It does well in dry bhur soils not suited for wheat cultivation, and docs 
not require as much labour, manure and water as wheat. It is sown 
and harvested at the same time as wheat. The area under barley has 
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shown a decreasing trend in the district during the last 60 years. Gram 
and, to some extent, wheat have taken the place formerly occupied by 
barley. In 1909, barley was grown in an area of 8,792.2 hectares, which 
in 1969 shrank to 1,968 hectares only. 


Gram covered an area of 1,540.6 hectares in 1909, which increased 
to 25,885 hectares in 1969, It is sown mixed with wheat or barley, 
sometimes with both. Gram and linseed also make a good combination. 
Clay soil is most suited for the cultivation of gram. It is a hardy crop 
which does not require much labour, manure or irrigation. Young plants 
are nipped once or twice before flowering in order to increase the growth. 
Gram ripens by the middle of March and is harvested usually by the 
second or third week of April. 


Among other Rabi crops, only pea needs mention. It also thrives 
like gram in clay soil and is usually sown in combination with barley 
orlinseed. Like gram it also does not require much labour, manure or 
watering. In 1969, pea covered-an area of 1,741 hectares in the dis- 
trict. Of the pulses, arhar and masur are the important ones. A peculiar 
feature about arhar is that it is sown with the Kharif crops but harvested 
after most of the Rabi crops. This is, perhaps, why it is hardly ever 
sown as a single crop, being usually combined with jowar or bajra which 
are harvested by November-December, Jeaving it alone in the field. 
Pabeet covered 4,901.0 hectares and masur 4,459 hectares in 1969 in the 

istrict. 


Non-food Crops 


The main non-food crops of the district are sugar-cane, oil-seeds, 
ground-nut, potato, onion, garlic, other vegetables and fruits, sunn- 
hemp and tobacco. Sugar-cane) was sown in 4,767.1 hectares in 1909 
and the area under it increased to 20,994 hectares in 1969. Of different 
kinds of sugar-cane, the best as far as quantity of juice is concerned 
is the chin. The more jaggery (gur) the cane yields, the better is it sup- 
posed to be. Next comes the paunda or sagri, said to have been im- 
ported from Saharanpur. The khadar areas are most suited for sugar- 
cane cultivation. The total area covered by the oil-seeds was 5,744.0 
hectares in 1969, of which ground-nut was sown in 1,859.0 hectares, 
mustard in 8,656.0 hectares and linseed in 224 hectares. The district 
oceupied third place in the whole of Rohilkhand Division for’ mustard 
cultivation. The sunn-hemp is sown both for its fibre and its use as 
a green manure in the fields and covered 186.0 hectares in 1969. The 
dhaincha is also a valuable green manure crop and it was sown in 518.0 
hectares in that year while tobacco covered only an area of 11.0 hectares. 


Vegetables and the various garden crops occupy a small-area, being 
eultivated mostly in the vicinity of large villages or towns. The potato 
crop is, however. sown in @ sizeable area which in 1969, was 1,154.0 
hectares. 
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Cotton was also an important cash crop in the district, but its culti- 
vation has shown a declining trend during the last 60 years. In 1901, 
average area under cotton in the district was 6,070.8 hectares, but in1969 
it occupied merely 6.0 hectares. Cultivation of indigo wag also introduced 
in the district in 1840 but it did not succeed and was gradually 
abandoned altogether. 


Mentha, commonly known as Japanese mint, is the prime source of 
mentha oil which is used for the manufacture of mentho]—an important 
raw material for the vharmaceutical, perfumery, cigarette and confec- 
tionery industries, In order to save foreign exchange on the import 
of menthol, the Richardson Hindustan Limited embarked on a program- 
me of commercial development of mentha in India in the late fifties. 
After undertaking an all-India survey, Bilaspur in this district was selec- 
ted as the most suitable area for the cultivation of this herb as its soil 
and climate were found suitable. The plants grow and spread through 
numerous underground runners (suckers or rhizomes) and for their 
maximum growth they require a deep and moist soil which is well-aerated 
and loose enough in texture. In_1965 a céntre for research and deve- 
lopmeit was also established near Bilaspur town; it has a comprehensive 
programme of technical guidance and help in the shape of quality seed, 
fertilizers and pesticides on credit basis to the farmers. The workers 
of the ceitre who are trained in the latest cultivation technology of this 
crop go to the fields of the farmers at regular intervals for guidance in 
the planting, irriagtion, application of fertilizers, pest contro], weeding, 
inter-cultivation, harvesting and herb handling for obtaining maximum 
yield of mentha oil. The centre has its own plant for extracting oi] from 
the mentha plants, 


The plants are first raised in nurseries in January-February and 
afterwards transplanted in the fields during the months of March-April. 
Normally two harvests of mentha are taken from a single crop in a year. 
The first cutting is completed before the onset of monsoon and the 
second after the monsoon is fully over by the end of October. The 
fields are usually sown with wheat after the second harvest of mentha. 
A portion of the field is retained by the farmers for obtaining secd 
(rhizo:s) fot thenext sowing. Ore hectare of goodmentha crop yields 
about 50 quintals of rhizomes which is sufficient to be sown in about 
three hectares. The yield of mentha oil obtained per hectare varies 
from 85 kg. in an average crop to 125 kg.ina well-grown crop and thus 
gives an average return of Rs 5,000 to Rs 6,500. 


Improvement of Agriculture 


It was cealised during the Second World War that the traditional 
methods of cultivation could not successfully meet the increasing 
demand for food grains. Improvements and changes in patterrs and 
seca iques of Galtivatioa were, therefore, adopted immediately after 
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indepe idence and agricutural development found an important place 
in the Five-year Plans. The district agriculture officer, who has a large 
staff under him, is mainly responsible for improvement of agriculture 
in the district. Improved methods of growing wheat and barely and 
the Japaiese method of paddy cultivation have been made popular 
aumceng the cultivators. These methods include proper tillege, suffi- 
cient and ‘timely manuring, sowing of green manute crops for providing 
natural nitrogenous ingredients to the soil, sowing of seeds of cereals 
of improved varieties and high yields, sufficient and timely irrigation 
and protection of crops against pests and diseases. The sixties of this 
century saw the ushering in the ‘green revolution’ in the country, under 
which programmes of intensive cultivation of high-yielding varieties 
of wheat, paddy, maize, jowar and bajra, evolved at the agriculture 
wiiversity at Pantnagar and various other agricutural research centres 
in the country, have been implemented, 


Agricultural Implements and Machines—The cultivators 
have started realising that improved and modern implements are su- 
perior to the old indigenous ones and this has Icd to the popularity of 
moder. agricultural instruments. During the first two Plan periods 
a total number of 11,500 implements consisting of cultivators, iron 
ploughs, seed drills and levellers (patelas) were distributed inthe district. 
In 1970, there were 900 disc harrows, 71. seed drills, 17 harvesters, 580 
threshers, 53 mvize shellers, and 80 spraying and 85 dusting apparatuses, 
maat of whieh were power-operated, in use in larger farms. 


‘Seed Supply—Seeds of improved and high-yielding varieties are 
supplied by the government through seed stores maintained by the 
agriculture and co-operative departments, the former advancing seeds 
on Gash payment or as tagavi and the latter on sawai basis, i.e., repayable 
at 26 per cent in excess of the quantity advanced. There were 27 seed 
stores in the district in 1970, of which 14 belonged to the agriculture 
and 48 to the co-operative departments. . 'The seeds of improved varie- 
ties are obtained from the government agriculture farms in this and the 
adjotaing districts, the National Seed Corporation, the U.P. Agricultura] 


University and the Tarai Development Corporation, Pantnagar (in 
district Naini Tal). 


__ From all these sources seeds were supplied to the cultivators of the 
district who could obtain in 1969-70, nearly 70 per cent of good quality 
seed of wheat, 90 per cent of pea, 40 per cent each of barley, paddy 


and maize, 20 per cent eachof gram, jowar and bajra and 15 per cent 
of other cereals. 


Tue secd stores of the agciculture department distributed the 
following quantities of improved seeds of various Rabi and Kharif 
cereals in the district ¢ 
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& Quantity of improved 
Period seeds distributed 
(in quintals) 


Te er ae ne a me ae a ee rn re ey ee ee ee ee 


1 2 
First Five-year Plan ‘ 14,929 .7 
Sacond Five-year Plan ste oes ose 17,915 .6 
Third Five-yeat Plan aes re wee eee 12,914.6 
1969-70 ‘ 5,185.0 


ee ee ae a ae a a ce ee se a ee i ee a ee 


Co-operative societies and seed stores distributed 50,210 quintals 
of Rabi and Kharif seeds in the Third Plan period and 11,602 quintals 
of seeds in the year 1969-70. 


Soil Nutrients—The traditional manures are cattle! dung, farm. 
refuse and stable litter. The cultivators usually prepare their own 
compost manure and for that purpos¢ make kutcha and sometimes 
pakka compost pits in the villages. The usefulness of green manure 
crops like lobia, guar, dhaincha, sanai and moong is being realised by the 
cultivators. Chemical fertilizers are also becoming popular. ’ The 
cultivators obtain seeds of green manure crops and chemical fertilizers 
from the seed stores of the agriculture and co-operative departments, 
co-operative societies at the district and village levels and private 
agencies. In 1969-70, the seed stores distributed 59 quintals of seeds 
of green manure crops and an area of 1,534 hectares was sown with them, 


Among chemical fertilizers, the more popular are nitrogenous, 
phosphatic, potassic and sulphatic ones. The seed stores, co-operative 
societies and other agencies distributed in the district 495 tons of che- 
mical fertilizers in the First Plan, 2,278 tons in the Second Plan and 
4,276 tons in the Third Plan periods. The fertilizers distributed -were 
mostly ammonium sulphate and superphosphate varieties, In 1969-70, 
the quantities of chemical fertilizers distributed in the district were 8,748 
tons of nitregenous, 1,882 tons of phosphatic and 817 tons of potassic 
groups. 


Rotation of Crops and Fallowing—The practice of growing 
different crops by rotation in the same field has been followed for cen- 
turies by the cultivators of the district. But knowledge of the advan- 
tages of the practice was empirical rather than scientific. Now the 
agriculture department quite frequently, makes this knowledge based 
on the results of the latest Sean ee in these matters available to the 
public. The most common rotations of crops prevalent amongst 
cultivators in the district are : 
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Kharif : 


Maize—potato-sawan or onion or tobacco or Zaid vegetables 
Moong—early }paddy-pea 

Jowar-+ arhar-pea-sugar-cane 

Ground-nut-arhar-pea-Zaid vegetables 

Early paddy-sugar-cane. 


Rabi : 


Wheat or barley or gram-moong or jowar-+-arhar 
Berseem-summmer vegetables-green manure crops-Jate paddy 


Formerly the practice of leaving the fields fallow for a season was 
very common because it allowed the land sufficient time to recuperate 
its fertility. Butof late this practice is gradually being given up as 
its object is achieved by the rotation of crops and mixed cropping 
which, in addition, make for intensive cultivation and increase 
in the yield. 


Mixed cultivation—The practice of simultaneously growing 
more than one crop in a field gives an additional harvest besides increas- 
ing the fertility of the soil. Plant pests diseases and adverse weather 
conditions also usually do not affect all the crops equally. Accordingly, 
almost always, drhar is sown mixed with jowar, urd, til or ground-nut; 
bajra with, urd or arhar; and wheat with gram, barley or mustard. Potato 
is mixed with fenugreek (metht), onion or sawan, sugar-cane with moong 
and rainy season vegetables with coriander (dhaniga) or fenugreek, 


Government Farms—Two farms are rm by the agriculture 
department, one at Kamora-Dhamora in Milak development block and 
the other at Turkhera in Shahabad development block; both were 
establishcd in 1956. The following is a statement of the average 
yield per acre of different cereals in these farms in the year 1969-70 


mt a ee i ee ey 


Yield in Quintals 


Cereale ee ee ee ee 
Kamorta-Dhamora Toorkhera 

oy a, tat, Ge 2 8 

Pa Wheat 5.98 5.84 
Barley . 5.18 2.89 
Gram tee 8.00 
Pea nae ; " 8 .00 2,98 
Paddy a0 8.82 6.30 
Jowar oss eee ‘ 0.27 
Bagjra tee ose ove . 1.00 
Maize ose ave ave 8.78 1.86 

I EC TS nS CAPS 
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A potato seed multiplication farm was established in 1965-66 at 
Rampur in an area of 12 hectares and grows good quality disease-free 
seed of potato, which is supplied to the cultivators in the tarai areas of 
district of Naini Tal and districts of the Rohilkhand Division. The 
cultivators further multiply the seed in their own fields, The varieties 
generally grown are Kufri Chandramukhi, Kufri Alankar, Kufri Jyoti, 
Kufri Shitman, Kufri Kuber and Kufri Sindoori. The following state- 
ment gives the figures of average production of potato seed and net profit 
earned by this farm in the years 1970-71, 1971-72 and 1972-78 ; 


es ree ae en i ee ee ee ee ee 


Average production Profit (in Rs) 
Year per hectare (in quintals) 
ae Sy Ae rn ee ee Pca acc Z resi 
1970-71 adh Bs zs 220 68,204 
1971-72 _ tae Fi, 170 83 177 
1972-73 see _ =a! 230 75,000 


eS eee 


The farm also grows and supplies improved seeds of pumpkin, 
karela, tinda, bhindi, lobia and water-melon. 


Horticulture 


The total area under groves in the district in 1969 was 1,925 hectares, 

The fruit trees mostly found are jamun, ber, margo and. guava, 

Government encourages cultivators to plant more and better fruit trees, 

Fruit plants and seedlings of improved varieties and seeds of vegetables 

. are supplied to those interested in them at subsidized rates. Loans 
‘and grants ate also made available to the cultivators to plant new 
orchards. The government gardens at Rampur maintain two nurseries, 

one at Bisorwala near the town which supplies fruit plants, vegetable 

seeds and seedlings, and the other in the Fort gardens which supplies 

ornarnental flower plants and vegetable seedlings, The district agricul- 

ture officer has under him two horticulture inspectors and other staff 

to assist them. They carry out horticultural development work such 

as giving technical advice to the people for the plantation of new orchards 

and rejuvenation of old ones, planning layouts, procurement of improved 

varieties of fruit plants, vegetable seedlings and seeds and ornamental 

‘flower plants in the district. Besides the government nurseries, there 
were two private nurseries at Rampur in 1970. Nearly 27,752 fruit 

plants and 6,99,568'vegetable seedlings were supplicd to the cultivators 

in the district in 1969-70. More than 20 quintals of seeds of various 

vegetables and 1,480 quintals of potato seeds were also distributed 


in that year. 
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Wild animals like monkeys, nilgais and. hares, birds like parrots, 
bats and crows, rodents like rats and squirrels and certain insects are 
among the main enemies of the crops. A number of plant diseases, 
fungi and weeds also cause considerable damage to plants, vegetables 
and fruits. Raising of boundary mends and digging ditches around 
the fields, and keeping watch against and destroying these pests by 
insecticides afford protection to crops to a certain extent. Lcaf-mosaic, 
rust, smut and termite usually attack the wheat, barlcy and pea crops. 
Paddy is generally damaged by leaf-mosaic, blight and the gundhi bug, 
and potatos and other root vegetables by blight, leaf-mosaic and pink 
boll-worm. Canker and wither-tip take a heavy toll of citrus fruits. 
Mango and guava orchards suffer greatly from, die-back, black-tip, 
wither-tip and damping off seedlings. Insecticides and pesticides like 
Aldrin, BHC and DDT are sprayed or dusted over the affected crops 
to control these pests and diseases. To save the crop from the seed- 
borne diseases the seeds are dried in the sun and also treated with 
chemicals before sowing. There are also numerous leafy growths and 
weeds like bathua, chaulai and. doob which retard the growth of healthy 
crops. These are over-come by systematic and timely weeding, inter- 
culturing and deep ploughing of fields. The palnt protection staff in. 
the district, besides providing insecticides, spraying and dusting machines 
and services of trained personnel at moderate charges for the protec- 
tion of crops from pests and diseases gives free advice to the cultivators 
about raising healthy and disease-free crops including those of fruits 
and vegetables. 


There was one plant protection subcentre at Rampur and five plant 
protection units at Bilaspur, Shahabad, Suar, Bharatpur and Milak in 
1970. In 1969-70, seeds treatment against seed-borne diseases was 
carried out in an area of 16,584.2 hectares and soil treatment in that 
of 6,805.8 hectares, Work of eradication of harmful weeds and vege- 
table growths was done in 1,954.6 hectares. and an area of nearly 15,415.8 
hectares of cultivatcd land was saved from infestation of rats. Pesti- 
cides and insecticides were sprayed on the crops in nearly 9,242.5 hee- 
tares and 93,920 quintals of grain in the godowns were protected: from 
pests and diseases in the same year. 


Agricultural Co-operatives and Joint Farming 


Cultivating the Jand jointly has been a very old practice among 
the farmers of the district. The use of forests and pastures was usually 
shared in common. Sometimes cultivators pooled their implements, 
bullocks and labour for a season or two for growing crops, the produce 
being divided equitably. They also joined each other in certain opera- 
tions, e.g., ploughing, sowing, irrigation, inter-culturing, harvesting 
and threshing. Costly implements and machines were often owned or 
hired jointly and were used in rotation. These practices and insti: 
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tutions are assuming new forms with increasing government partici- 
pation in the welfare of the rural masses. 


Co-operative societies have been formed in the villages for a variety 
of purposes like distribution of seeds, loans, fertilizers and implcments, 


farming, irrigation and cattle breeding and marketing of agricultural 
produce. 


There were 68 co-operative agricultural societies in the district in 
1970 of which 21 were in the Rampur, 82 in the Bilaspur, 8 in the Suar 
and 2 in the Shahabad tahsils. These agricultural societies produced 


food-grains and other agricultural commodities worth Rs 38,79,446 
in the year 1969-70, 


AnimaL HusBanpry AND FIsHERIES 
Live-stock 


Cattle were seldom bred in Rampur, but pastures being plentiful 
owing to proximity of the terai their prices have usually been moderate. 
Tanda Badridan, Bilaspur, Kemri and Nagalia Aqil were important 
places where horses and other live-stock were bought and sold. A 
famous cattle fair of the olden days, known as the Benazeer or Kadam- 
Sharif fair, was held in March every year in a spacious plain at a distance 
of about five kilometres from Rampur town. From the year 1865, the 
then nawab Kalbe Ali Khan took @ keen interest in this fair and royal 
patronage was granted to it. The nawab, his nobles and courtiers used 
to camp at the fair. They visited the shops which were opened by 
merchants from far and near and made purchases. Cultural, literary 
and other colourful progre mmes ‘were Organised on the occasion. In 
1942, vawab Siiyid Raza Ali Khan again revived the old grandeur of 
the fair and also added to it an agsicultural and cattle exhibition which 


Jater on took the shape of the Rampur agricultural and industrial 
exhibition. 


The indigenous stock, mostly from the Pilibhit district, is usually 
of small size but is considercd most suitable by small agriculturists. As 
an incentive to rear cattle of fine Hissar and’ Haryana breeds, some 
bulls and buffaloes were brovght by the state authorities in 1904 and 
kept at the tahsil headquarters. In 1906 and 1907, cows numbering 
181 were also added to the stock to produce better calves. 


In 1908, there were 1,62.526 bulls and bullocks, 98,710 cows, 24,468 
male buffaloes, 44,408 female buffaloes, 45,848 sheep and goats and 
8,310 donkeys and camels in the state of Rampur, which forms the 


present district. The figures of the livestock population in 1961 were 
as follows : 
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me ne a a i i i er ee 


1 2 
Cows ai wee ae soe des we 60,276 
Bulls and bullocks... ie = ‘i we: 1,58,69% 
Female buffaloes aes wae aaa _ ane 71,088 
Male buffaloes ee on on ore a 41,750 
Goats ue oe tee ve vee ase 82,018 
Sheep ay Pry ces ies 10,981 
Horses and ponies tie 4,088 
Donkeys ... _ at Fy ree wee 404 
Camels... avs ~ or 12 
Mules . . * . 78 
Pigs ; ; 2 2,022 


mm en a ee ee te ee as ee ae ee ee ee te ee 


The figures of the live-stock census of Uttar Pradesh, 1966, show 
a slight decrease in the number of cows, bulls and bullocks, the total 
being 2,09,625 and an increase in the number of buffaloes, both male 
and female, the total being 1,19,067: Similarly, goats, sheep, camels, 
donkeys and pigs also increased in comparison with the previous cen- 
sus, their numbers being 41,684, and 13,079, and 14, and 488 and 3,388, 
respectively. 


During the nawabi rule, Rampur was very famous for its hounds, 
The origina! brecd was first introduced from south India in the time of 
nawab Ahmad Ali Khan who was a g‘eatsportsmin. These hounds known 
as taxi, were generally of grey colour, having a smooth coat of little hair 
and could stand the heat better than the English greyhounds, but they 
were not so docile, fast and intelligent as the latter, and consequently 
it was difficult to train them. They were larger than their English 
counterparts and had more powerful limbs. Local Pathan dealers 
carried them as far as Rajasthan, Central India and even Bengal and 
eared good profits. The tazi breed later on declined and of late years, 
a better mixed breed, a cross of tazi and the English greyhound sprang 
up. The new species have become very popular, in a8 much as it com- 
bines the strength and courage of the tazi with the swiftness and intel» 
ligence of the English greyhound. 


The dearth of mules in the country attracted the attention of the 
Rampur state authorities and as a result steps were taken in the begine 
ning of this century to encourage their breeding in the state. A donkey 
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stallion was kept at Rampur and it was arranged that it should be sent 
to each of the tahsil headquarters towns periodically, 


Horse breeding was never done on a large-scale in the state. A 
large trade in ponies used to be carried on by the Banjaras, who used 
to import young colts and fillies from distant places, reared them for 
@ year or two and then disposed them at a profit. To encourage 
horse breeding, the state established a stud centre at Babugarh near 
Rampur town and a number of mares of good breed were also obtained. 
The foals produced did not thrive, resulting in the abandonment of the 
enterprise. The nawabs usually maintained a good stud, and a large 
number of boautiful animals of nearly every breed were to be found in 
their stables, In 1908, there were 8,040 horses and ponies in the state, 
the number getting reduced to only 3,385 in 1966. 


For a considerable time, Rampur had been a noted centre of the 
elephant trade which was handled mostly by Pathans. The clephants 
were brought in the famous cattle fairs in Bihar and Bengal and were 
sold to Banjaras from Rajasthan and the Punjab. Of late the elephant 
trade has been declining owing to very high costs incurred in the upkeep 
of elephants and also due to dwindling demand for these animals among 
the neo-rich class in the cour try as they have ceased to be any longer, 
the symbol of status as they uscd to be in the past. The nawabs owned 
a considerable number of elephants, which were housed in a philkhana, 
a large building in Rampur near the Shahabad gate. The rulers. also 
used to organize kheddah to the jungles in the tarai and other places 
for catching young elephants. 


Development of Live-stock 


Little headway had been made in the ficld of live-stock development 
in the state prior to its merger with Uttar Pradesh. Artificial insemi- 
nation facilities for improving the breeds of cows, buffaloes and 
calves were started atthe Rampur veterinary hospital during the 
Sxcond Plan period and in the Third some more artificial insemination 
centres were opened at various places in the district. In 1971, there 
were 11 such centres, Breeding facilities were provided by these 
centres to 1,150 female cattle in the Second Plan period, 11,986 in the 
Third and 16,480 in the period from 1967-68 to 1969-70. The animal 
husbandry department of the State government has a live-stock officer 
posted in the district and he is in charge of the animal husbandry and 
poultry development schemes. The department also arranges supply 
of cow bulls, buffalo bulls, bucks, rams:and boars for breeding purposes 
at subsidized rates. Twelve such stud animals were distributed in -the 
district'in the First Plan period, 94 in the Second and 128 in the 
Third. From 1967-68 to 1969-70, the number of such animals 
distributed was 60. 


Poultry 


The climate of Rampur was considered to be very suitable for 
poultry farming. Ona suggestion given by the then governor of U. P., 
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Sir John Hewett, in 1907, the nawab of Rampur established a poultry 
farmin thetown. Ducks, turkeys andother fowls were imported from 
England and Australia for this purpose. 


According to the live-stock census, 1966, there were 72,658 heng, 
cocks, ducks and other fowls in the district. The animal husbandry 
department makes arrangement for the supply of birds of improved 
breed to poultry farmers at concessional rates. ‘There were 76 private 
poultry farms in the district in 1970 each of which had more than 100 
irds of improved breed. Nearly 21,546 such birds were supplied by 
the department in 1969-70. 


Cattle Diseases and their Treatment 


The diseases mostly found among cattle are rinderpest, malignant 
sore throat, foot-and-mouth disease, black quarter, anthrax and 
dysentery. The rural folk are, even today, victims of old superstitions, 
practices and taboos relating to the diseases of cattle and as a result 
they do not always utilise modern-medicines and methods of treatment 
for their prevention and cure.” As a result'of the opening of veterinary 
hospitals and stockman centres at various places in the district, and 
practical demonstrations and publicity by the animal husbandry depart- 
ment and other agencies, the village people are gradyally realising the 
importance of modern, scientific methods of treatment of these diseases. 


In 1970, there were 9 veterinary hospitals and 14 stockman centres 
in the district. The statement below gives the number of animals and 
poultry treated and vaccinated and male cattle castrated at these hospi- 
tals and stockman centres during the first three Plan periods and from 
1967-68 to 1969-70, 


ae ee eee ey ee re me re eee ee re i ey ee ee ee ee ee 


No. of No. of No. of 


Period animals animals male 
treated vaccinated cattle 

cas- 
trated 

1 2 38 4 

F.rst Five-year Plan period as = «- 28,800 28,800 = 2,215 
S2:e0a2d Five-year Plan period _ we —-F 04,640 1,04,640 15,149 
Third Five-year Plan period ave eee 1,64,512 5,08,520 83,837 
In the pariod from 1967-68 to 1969-70 oo = 1: , 42,227 8,783,006 19,575 


ek meen ere ee en ee ee ey me ny ing me eh re eg cree an ey ae ere eee eee ee ee ee ee es ene es ee 


Housing and Feeding 


Generally one of the dirtiest places in the village is that where 
cattle are kept. Itis also one of the most important reasons why cattle 
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in the villages are very Jean, thin and sickly. Usually, they are 
herded together in open places or under trees, and very rarely do they 
find shelter in thatched kutcha sheds. Pakka, clean and well-ventilated 
byres with sheds of iron or asbestos sheets are to be seen only ina few 
government and big private farms. Besides educating the village 
people about the advantages of having pakka and hygicnic cattle sheds 
financial help for constructing community cattle sheds is also provided 
to them by government, 


Pasturage is provided by the forest department and the gaon 
panchayats in the forests and lands under thefr control. The canal 
banks and land on both sides of the railway lines are also open for grazing 
under certain conditions. Generally the cattle roam about in the out- 
skirts of the villages in search of fodder and they are often a source of 

uarrels among cultivators when they cause damage to standing crops. 
Normally grazing facility is available in private groves and harvested 
‘or fallow fields. ‘The district had an area of 6,617 hectares under forests 
and nearly 10,000 hectares under_culturable waste, barren, unculturable 
land and pastures jn 1969. The crops which serve the purpose of fod- 
der are jowar, bajra, berseem, lobia and maize. The husk and the dried 
‘and crushed stalks of wheat , barley, drhar, pea, gram, urd, moong and 
paddy are mainly used to feed cattle, The agriculture department 
arranges supply of seeds of nutritious fodder crops to the cultivators 
at concessional rates as an inducement for growing them. Nearly 59 
quintals of such sceds were supplied to the cultivators in the district 
in 1969-70 and an area of 1,584 hectares was sown with them. 


Fisheries 


The rivers ard streams of the district abound in a variety of fish, 
chief of which are the rohu, lancht, kerrel, sanwal, bhur and bajaria. 
Fishing with hook and line is sometimes seen, but the usual implements 
used for catching fish are the common casting-net of cotton or hemp 
thread, various kinds of drag-net the tappar or net fixcd on the bottom 
of a bamboo frame and used in shallow waters and the karcha or conical 
basket open at both ends. There is yet another method peculiar to 
this district which is employed only in lakes and streams in which 
larger fish are numerous. Two or three mats from which a large drag- 
net with two and a half centimetres mesh is suspended are tied together . 
The lower end of the net is weighted with small pieces of lead or clay. 
This contrivance is dragged along the lake or stream, and fish in their 
effort to escape from it leap out of water on to the mats where they are 
collected. Fishing as a profession is followed by Bhatiarzs, Kahars 
and Julahas, but there are very few persons in the district who rely 
solely on it for their livelihood, 


After raf de out a survey the fisheries department has taken u 
& programme for development of pisciculture in the Third Plan period, 
Fingerlings are supplied to gaon panchayats and private rearers under 
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the ‘smal’ water scheme’ at the rate of Rs 40 per thousand. A_ total 
of 5,000 fingerlings were thus distributed in the year 1971-72, 


Forestry 


The terrain is most suitable for the growth of dense forests, particu- 
larly in the northern part of tahsils of Suar and Bilaspur which adjoin 
the tarai area of the Iimalayas. There were dense jungles mostly of 
dhak and long grasses in these parts but they did not possess trees of 
economic value nor was any attention paid to preserve them. The 
former princely state of Rampur demarcated in 1988 three reserved 
forests, the Dibdiba forest, having for the most part land covered by 
pula grass, the Dhanpur-Bijaipur forest, consisting chiefly of dhak trees 
and jong grass, and the Pilakhar forest. Other small tracts of forest 
were the Lalpur, a babul jungle in Patwai, the Seifai, a jungle of jhao, 
and the Bikrampur jungle in tahsil Milak. 


After merger of the state in Uttar Pradesh in 1949, the forest 
department created two forest blocks in the newly formed district, the 
Peepli block in the Suar tahsil and the Dandia block in the Bilaspur 
tahsil. The Peepli block had an arca/of nearly 2,577.8 hectares under 
timber trees and 2,442.6 hectares under other trees and shrubs. In 
the Dandia block, timber trees occupied 1,484.9 hectares and other 
miscellancous trees 161.8 hectares in 1971. 


During the period from 1956 ‘to 1971, the government took up 
various schemes of afforestation, Fast growing species of trees like 
those of eucalyptus have bcen planted in 413.1 hectares in the Dandia 
block and 184.9 hectares in the Peepli block. The wood of such trees 
is useful as raw material for the: paper and rayon industries. Trees like 
babul which mainly provide fuelwood, were planted in 60.7 hectares 
in the Dandia block. Nearly 468 hectares in the Dandia and 1,887 
hectares in the Peepli blocks have been used for planting trees like semal, 
shisham, and khair under the scheme of planting trees of economic and 
industrial value. They provide raw material for the match, catechu 
and furniture industrics. 


There are no large grass preserves in the district, Forests which 
have plantations of Jess than ten years of age are not open for grazing 


but areas other than these: provide this facility on payment of 
grazing dues. 


Natura, CALAMITIES 
Famines 
The earliest known dates when the area covered by the present 
district witnessed drought and famines are the years 1298, 13825, 1845, 
1898 and 1399, 1424, 1631 and 1661 of the Christian era, hut no details 
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are available regarding the extent of damage or the amount of relief 
provided. In 1760, the whole of Rohilkhand suffered from a great 
famine and in 1788 again a famine ravaged this area. The failure of 
the monsoon in 1808 damaged the crops and caused starvation. In 
1818, a severe famine visited these parts and large numbers of people 
died. Droughts occurred in 1819, 1825, 1887 and 1860. The delayed 
monsoon of 1868 caused considerable distress to people. In 1877, 
famine again visited these parts, Grain worth Rs 20,000 was distri- 
buted among the aged and infirm who were incapable of earning their 
livelihood. Relief works like the construction of buildings and roads 
were also taken up in the erstwhile statc of Rampur. In 1896, rainfall 
was irregular and very scanty. The crops failed and great difficulty 
was experienced by cultivators in meeting the revenue demands. Hail- 
storms further damaged the crops in February and in March the grain 
shrivelled under the westerly winds. So what was already a poor har- 
vest was almost totally ruined. Extensive relief works were started to give 
employment to the poor. The government also distributed food-grains 
worth a lakh of rupees to the poor at. subsidized rates. The poor-house 
at Rempur also provided relief.to the distressed. In 1899, rains again 
failed and prices of food-grains rose very high. Relief in the shape of 
various construction works was provided. Again in 1906-07, rains 
started late and ceased earlier. AS a result, both the Kharif and Rabi 
crops were damaged and food-grain prices ruled high. Construction 
works for providing relief were started. The year 1908 was again a 
year of scarcity and the government carmarked a sum of Rs 60,000 
for relief purposes. 


The extensive network of canals which were constructed in the 
state about the beginning of the present century, has to a great extent 
immunised cultivation against droughts and famines. As a result, no 
famine or drought worth the name has visited the area comprising the 
present district, from 1908 onwards. 


Fl oods 


Owing to its situation in the submontane region and the generally 
low level of the land, the district is always liable to damage from floods 
and waterlogging. This is especially the case along the courses of the 
large rivers, like the Ramganga and the Kosi, although in year of heavy 
rainfall the minor streams and rivulets also overflow their banks and 
inundate neighbouring lands. Much damage to life and property was 
caused in 1880 and 1887 on account of floods in the Kosi when even 
the town of Rampur was not spared. Subsequently, the Kosi canal was 
built. Its embankments and other protective works along the river 
provide sufficient protection to the city and the surrounding area. 
Because of these, the floods in 1890 in the Kosi could not cause damage 
to the town of Rampur although the land along the river was fully sub- 
merged with water and crops were damaged. In 1892, again, there 
were severe floods in the Kosiand the Ramganga anda number of 
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villages were entirely swept away. The years 1893 and 1894 again 
witnessed havoc caused by floods. Since then for several years the state 
did not fall a victim to any large-scale flood. The year 1910 was, how- 
ever, one of abnormal floods in all the rivers in the state which caused 
great loss to property as well as standing crops, Relief measures were 
undertaken on a large scale. Timber, for the construction of houses 
worth Rs 380,000 was distributed in the areas where floods damaged 
the houses extensively. Land revenuc amounting to Rs 1,75,000 was 
also suspended. 


The following is a statement giving details of natural calamities 
which have affected the district from 1956 t01970: 


Year Name of calamity ‘Atea Loss Tagavi Grant-in- Land 
affected (in Rs) aid Tevenue 
(in hee- suspen- 
tares) ded or 
remitted 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1958 Flood eae fins 11,644 9,89,896 17,660 2,000 on 
1957 Flood ots sis 14,555 6,18,840 51,795 4,000 oe 
1938 Flood we eee 7,600 5,00,000 21,000 3,700 are 
1960 Flood re a 4,797 1,20,000 eee as aes 
1963 Flood and fire naib $3268 4,47,938 1,000 1,480 8,126 
1934 Blood, fice and hail-storm 6,138 4,86,019 29,300 1,570 = 1,02,875 
1963 Floud, drought and fire 23,349 80,388,967 12,870 or 58,004 
1966 Flood, Arcandhwil-storm 2,060 4,75,820 84,870 18,270 188 
1967 Flood and fire eee 8,019 6,64,896 18,460 2c0 491 
1988 Droughtand flood .., 62,262 43,96,000 14,000 Poy 23,551 
1939 Flood, fiteand hail-storm 14,927 88,82,004 8T.C€6 1,024 22,988 
1970 Flood and fire 2 102 =2,88,875 1,86,505 2,850 89,875 
Villages 


In August and September, 1971, unprecedented heavy rains caused 
widespread floods in nearly all the rivers of Uttar Pradesh and this 
district als> witiess2d larg2-scale dynig?: to life and property. Thea 
Kosi, the Rimzing. and all other rivers were in spate. More than 
twelve villages in the Shahabad and Suar tahsils were completely under 
water. Crops worth Rs 6,00,000 in an area of nearly 16,187 hectareg 
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were destroyed. A bund on the Kosi near Darhyal, built nearly three 
years ago, also gave way. More than 1,000. houses either collapsed or 
were badly damaged. In Rampur town itself the building of the Zila 
Parishad and the K.D. Dalmia Eye Hospital were under waist-deep- 
water, as were many other localities of the city. 


CHAPTER V 
INDUSTRIES 


Old-time Industries 


Rampur district is mainly agricultural, but certain industries 
existed here from carly times and gave cmployment to a large number 
of persons. Such industries were usually based upon individual skilf, 
Therewas hardly any well-organized or well-established old timeindustry, 
in the area covered by the district although pottery, arms and cutlery, 
khes (cotton fabric), indigo and sugar were manufactured in considerable 
quantities at different places. 


The pottery of Rampur was well-known in the past. It was of, good 
quality and was quite artistic. The industry was introduced into 
Rampur from Multan and developed due to the encouragement given to 
it by Nawab Kalb-e-Ali Khan Bahadur. Real improvement was made: 
when the nawab patronised a potter who was able to colour and glaze 
his pottery more effectively than his fellow-workers. The peculiar 
clay from which alone this pottery was made, was found in a tank near 
the city. The pottery of Rampur had a red earthen bedy with enamel’ 
work wrought on it. It was mainly painted in dark-blue and greenish- 
blue colours, but sometimes in red and yellow also. 


For arms and cutlery, Rampur possessed a considerable reputation. 
Tt is said that with the formation of the Rampur state much encourage- 
ment was given to the manufacture of arms as the majority of the 
inhabitants were Pathans, a martial race, who originally creme ftom 
Afghanistan. They felt the need of weapons, so 200 bhatties were ' set- 
up for the manufacture of swords, It is interesting to note that at one 
time a single sword was manufactured out of one and a quarter maund 
of iron. Gun and sword mtkers of Rampur produced such superior 
goods that they were praised even by foreigners. It is said that when 
Lord Curzon visited the city he was very much ‘impressed by a sword 
made by a local craftsman, and was identical to the one the viceroy had. 
The story goes that Nawab Hamid Ali Khan showed the sword of Lord 
Curzon to a local sword maker and asked him to make a similar one. | 
The craftsman prepared it the next day and the viceroy was requested 
to pick his own sword out of the two. He could not recognise his own 
sword and mistook it for the one prepared at Rampur. This testifies 
to the skill of the craftsmen of the city. These artisans got the patro- 
hage of the rulers, but the purchase of such items was confined to a 
limited class, so there ws little scops for th: expinsion of such indus- 
tries. Later on, the government imposed restrictions and the excessive 
price of raw miterials as well as the burden of misczllaneous cesses 
levied, drove the artisans into the clutches of financiers This ¢risjs 
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together with, the restrictions imposed on the manufacture and sale of 
the swords during the First World War gave a death blow to the 
industry. 


Khes, a superior cotton demask of fine silky appearance, was usually 
woven in large pieces, nine feet long and six feet broad. It was either 
plain or had borders in coloured thread. Rampur boasted of pieces 
unsurpassed by any handwork in India for fme weaving. The manu- 
facture of khes at Rampur was a speciality and famous throughout India, 
It won a gold medal at the Calcutta International Exhibition of 1884. 
The embroidery on cotton kheses at Rampur was remarkable and 
durable as well as soft. But, with the beginning of this century, the 
industry started declining, because handloom weavers could not compete 
with machine-run factories. This expensive product is being ousted 
from the market by a coarser and cheaper kind which has been generally 
ir demand both here and elsewhere. 


_ Indigo was introduced in the state during the rule of nawab 
Mohammad Said Khan in 1840.The ruler requisitioned the services 
of an indigo expert, one Mr Fauyil, from Budaun. A large factory at 
Shahabad and small ones at Seifni and Madhkar and one at Milak were 
established subsequently. The soil of Shahabad was favourable for 
indigo growing. In the beginning, these factories yielded a large pro- 
fit, but a decline commenced later. They worked for about 80 years 
but were closed in 1871 after the death of Fauvil. In 1892, with help 
and encouragement of the then nawab, factories were re-established at 
Shahabad and Nenkar. Profits were however, very scanty and condi- 
= continued to grow worse and in 1899, the factories were closed 

own. 


The people of Rampur have for long taken a keen interest in khandsal 
or indigenous manufacture of sugar, because it has been fairly remunera- 
tive. In early times, manufacture of khandsari sugar, brown and 
white, was carried on throughout the district. Money was often 
advanced to the cultivators, sometimes even before the crop was sown. 
In the time of nawab Hamid Ali Khan, old type kolhus (cane-crushers) 
were replaced by improved ones made in England. In 1903, the nawab 
invited the assistant director of rgriculture, U. P., to visit 
Rampur and suggest methods for improvement of the sugar industry. 
On his advice machinery was imported from England and a factory 
built at Roshanbagh at a distance of two miles from the city. In 1909, 
the output of the factory went up to 70 maunds per day. This factory 
gave new life to the industry. Other factories were alsa functioning, 
but they were tun on the old system. Sugar was exported’ to the 
Chandsusi market in Moradabad district, from where it found its way 
to Delhi, Rewari, Panjab and Hydzrabad. The industry, however. 
suffered fram the appearance in the mirket of Java sugir. 


Among minor minufactures, Rampur could boast of papier mache 
Articles of good quality similar to those made in Budaun. The city also 
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had a reputation for the manufacture of gold and silver plates, but 
their demand was confined only to the higher classes, Enamelling on 
metal and woollen bed-posts was done by a few artisans. Cotton cloth, 
in the form of gabrun, gazi and garha, was also manufactured, but the 
industry could not flourish due to competition from factory-made 
cloths, foreign and Indian. 


In the rural areas, many potters were engaged in the manufacture 
of khapara (tiles) and utensils, surahis (jugs), etc. Carpenters manu- 
factured chaukies, charpoys, cart-wheels and oil-presses, wooden parts 
of ploughs and other implements for cultivators, to meet the local 
demand. Blacksmiths manufactured ploughs and rough agricultural 
implements. Coppersmiths manufactured copper and brass utensils, 
Goldsmiths were found both in rural and urban areas, and prepared 
silver and gold ornaments. Nawab Raza Ali Khan established new 
and modern. industries in the state and gave much encouragement to 
its industrial development which had already started with the construc~ 
tion of the Hailey Bridge on the Kosi, new roads and railways, in con- 
junction with agricultural development of sugar-bcaring areas, in 1980. 
The Raza Buland Sugar Co. and the Raza Textiles were established in 
the thirties of this century. In 1941-42, « sum of Rs 1,00,000 was 
sanctioned by the nawab for investment in new industrial concerns, 
and an amount of Rs 15,000 was placed at the disposal of the Industries 
Board for the development of cottage industries. The Rampur Dis- 
tillery and Chemical Company Ltd, established in 1948, was also under 
the state manogement. During 1941-42, two other conccrns namely 
the Alcogas Producers and the J.K. Gas Plant Manufacturing Company. 
Ltd, had been established, to-produce substitutes for petrol. The 
latter worked under the managing agency of Messrs Juggilal Kamlapat 
of Kanpur and had a capacity of producing 20 gas plants a day. The 
Rampur Maize Products, Lid, was established to manufacturest arch 
from maize under the managing agency of Messrs Govan Bros. Starch 
was urgently required by the textile industry, and there was a big 
surplus of maize in the district. 


There was an institute for cottage industries with different depart- 
ments such as weaving , knitting, dycing, paper-making, demonstration 
and marketing. An additional sum of money was sanctioned for 
training in knitting to be imparted to women who observed purdah aud 
were unwilling to come out of their homes. Women were given train- 
ing at five different centres in the city, in knitting particularly izarbands 
(waistbands) and socks, To trained women, who observed purdah the 
nawab arranged to provide knitting machines on easy instalments. 


The entry of Japan in the Second World War created difficulties 
for the development of cottage industries, as the prices of yarn increased 
rapidly. Fresh avenues were explored and varieties introduced, among 
which may be mentioned a large variety of shirting, tapestry, fine silk 
handkerchiefs, silk and brocaded material for sherwanis, sari borders 
ete., especially manufactured for orders placed by the nawab, 
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Sales were made in the cmporium at Rampur and Naini Tal 
from 1988 to 1949. The products of the state cottage mdustries insti- 
tute were awarded a certificate of merit for the best handloom products 
in hosiery and tapestry by the Charkhi state. The first and second 
prizes were also awarded to these products at a Banda exhibition in 
1937 and a silver medal was awarded at a Gwalior exhibition in 1989. 


Later on, nawab Raza Ali Khan cstablished a central workshop, 
with a view to meet the requirements of the engineering department 
of the state as well as those of the public in general. This workshop 
was helped by the state which sanctioncd Rs 33,000 us working capital. 
Temporary advance amounting to Rs 1,23,580 was also sanctioned for 
the manufacture of wood and metal goods, light and heavy tools. 
Machines and machine parts, valued at Rs 1,70,000, were supplied to the 
military supply department of the Government of India. In addition 
to this, the cenrtal workshop exccuted various orders of the state 
departments and business concerns in Rampur. 


In 1944, the Rampur Distillery and Cheiical Company Ltd, started 
functioning and the state distillery was converted into a warehouse. 
Rapid progress in the industrial growth ot the district was made 
in this year, Graded hides were supplicd to tanncrics at Kanpur, 
Agra and Delhi. The Saloway Eggs Grading and Markcting Society 
was reorganized with a capital of Rs 5,000, divided into 1,000 shares of 
Rs 5 each. During this year alone, this socicty handled 5,839,827 
graded eggs. A Glucose Plant was also sct up and glucose and syrup 
were produced there. An auxiliary Carlon Plant was also established, 
The Rampur Maize Products, Ltd, started manufacturing items like 
corm flour, maize oil, maize oil-cakes for manurial purposes and maijze- ° 
bran for cattle fodder, apart from starch. 


The Rampur Engineering Company, Ltd, produced pumps of: 
various types, water hydrants und small tools and considerable job work 
was also done. This factory consist-d of a foundry, a machine shop 


and a smithy. 


These industries worked for som> time, but many of them were 
closed down in 1949, important among them being the Modern Metal 
Industries Ltd, Rampur Tannery and Manufacturing Company, Dan 
Match Company Ltd, Rampur Timber end Tannery Company Ltd, 
and Rampur Dairy and Agricultural Company Ltd. The Rampur Maize 
Products Ltd, and the Rampur Glass Works Ltd, had already heen 
closed in 1948. The Engineering Company Ltd, was closed in 1963-64. 
The main reason for the sudden closure of so many industries was the 
fina. cial burden of taxcs on factory owners, consequently upon the 
merger of the site. The end of the Sceond World War also affected 
these industries which had been catcring mainly for defence needs, 
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Power: 


A power house with two 65 B.H.P. engines was established in 1918 
at Rampur, largely due to the efforts of nawab Hamid Ali Khar. Owing 
to the deficiency of power caused by failure of these engines, two new 
80 B.EL.P. oil-plants, complete with all accessories, were bought from 
Bombay, and the new power house was erected in 1921-22. Additions 
were made from time to time in later years. 


Along with the merger of the state, the power house was also taken 
over by the Uttar Pradesh Government. At persent it is supplying 
electricity to Rampur. It was taken over fiom the State Government 
by the Uttar Pradesh State Electricity Board and linked with the 
Sarda Hydro-electrie grid. Subsequently, electricity was provided to 
different places through this unit. Tanda also hes a power house which 
supplies electricity to the neighbouring places. The following statement 
gives the number of consumers and the consumption of electricity in 
Rampur and Tanda dur ny 1969-70 __: 


No. of Industrial consumers at Rampur a ‘ge 290 
No. of units consumed by industrial consumers at Rampur 1 ,47,29,290 
No. of other consumers at Rampur es 2th 10,890 
No. of units consumed by other consumers at Rampur... 48,76 ,162 
No. of industrial consumers at Tanda as eis 82 
No. of units consumed by indastrial consumers at Tanda 8,19,045 
No, of other consumers at Tanda mee dae 800 
No. of units consumed by other consumers Ps Sine 60,405 


Tue following statement gives the number of villages which received 
electricity and of the rural consumers during 1969-70 : 


Number of villages which received electricity . oes 815 
Number of rural consumers at eke See 5,101 
Number of units consumed by rural consumers ..  1,€8,91,091 


Large-scale Industries : 


At present there are three large-scale units in the district, manu- 
facturing sugar, cloth and liquor. These industries gave employment 
to 5,800 workers in 1970. The total investment in these industries 
amounted to aix crores and seventy-one lakhs of rupees and the total 
value of their production was abcut Rs 7,02,80,601 in 1970. 


Sugar—A sugar production unit, the Raza Bulard Sugar Company, 
Ltd, was established in 1988, near the railway station. With the sugar- 
cane available in the district, this unit produces good quality of sugar 
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which is also exported to other districts of India. It has a total invest- 
ment of about three crores of rupees and gave employment to 1,168 
persons in 1971-72, when goods produced by it were valued at 
Rs, 5,74,96,000. 


Cloth—The Raza Textiles, Ltd. is the only unit of its kind in the 
district and was established in 1989, The mill is equipped with modern 
machinery and empl: yed 2,500 persons in 1971—72. Raw cotton 18 
imported from Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Bomby. Du- 
ring the Second World War, the mill was mein ly engeged in preducing 
government war supply orders ai d about 40 per cent of the production 
was supplied to the government. About two lac yards of dosuti for tents 
and one lac yards of khaki drill for uniforms, etc., were supplied by the 
mill every month in 1941-42. Markin, long-cloth, bed-sheets, tcwels, 
saries and dhoties were producd for the general market. The total 
investment of this unit is about two crores and seventy-one lpkhs of 
rupees and it has given employment to 2,500 persons. Besides other 
articles, mosquito nets and hosiery goods. are also minufactured here. 
These articles are exported mainly to the neighbouring and the eastern 
districts of Uttar Pradesh. In 1971-72, this unit produced goods worth 
aLout Rs. 8.5 crores. Ihe factory is Iecatcd just opposite to the 
railway station, and has been making rapid pr gress. 


Liquor The Rampur Distillery and Chemical Company Ltd, 
was established in 1948 This uni! is engsged in manufacturing every 
sort of liquor. Molasses is used as Taw material and is supplied by the 
local sugar mill. This unit started manufactu-ing rectified spirit in 
December, 1944 and pharmaceuticel preparations were taken in hend 
in 1945. The production of tinctures was started in Jatusry, 1946, 
The t.tul investment .of the unit is Rs. 47,41,000 and it has produced 
goods worth Rs. 88,59,000 in 1971-72. The total number of persons 
employed in the company was 185 in 1971-72. The articles produced 
have a local market besides being sold in other parts of India. 


Small-scale Industries: 


In the district there are about 200 units of small-scale industries 
which are registered with the directorate of industries, Uttar Pradesh. 
These indust.ies are: general-engineering, wooden furniture, agricultural 
impleme its, oi!-pressiug from oil-secds and ground-nuts. pritting, redios, 
and transistors, packing cases, saw-mills, khkandsari sugar, coldstorege, 
wire-nails, soap, plywood, er: shed bones, sl.oes. ice candy, trunks, 
hosiery, musical instrumcnts, goggles, thread, kites cycle parts, rick- 
shaws, steel furniture, jellies, shutters, educationel-scientific instruments 
and retreading. 


General-engineering Repair and overhauling of machines by 
modern tools are undertaken by 14 units in the district. All these 
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workslops are located in the city snd are hardicd by efficient ard ecom- 
petent workmen. A sum of Res, 6,61,000 is tle tet:]1 vest ent or 
these units and they have done work of the value of Rs. 8,88, 00u 1 1970. 


Wooden Furaiture—Tables, chairs and beds cf different varieties 
are manufactured by 18 units, located in Rasgpur and Milak. The wood 
used as raw material is purchased from diff-rent parts of the district. 
but varnish and glass are imported. The total investment in these units 
is Rs. 85,000 and they manufactured furniture worth about Rs. 68 000 
in 1970. 


Agricultural Implemente— There are 11 units in the dist-ict 
engaged in manufacturing ploughs and machines used in _irrigetion. 
These units are func'ioning at Bilaspur, Milak, Suar and Rampur. the 
total investment in them being Rs. 1,89,500, Agricultural in plement: 
worth Rs 1,44,000 were produced in 1970. With the introductio: of 
new tools for agriculture this industry has a wider scope. 


Oil Mills —Oil is extracted from oil-seeds and ground-nuts, in 7 
units in the district. One of these units is located at Shahabad and the 
remaining at Rampur. The availability of raw material in the district 
is encouraging for the industry. A sum of Rs, 11,50,000 is invested in 
it and these units produced edible oils worth Rs 17,85,000 in 1970. 


Printing Work The real progress of this work started after 19485. 
The raw material required is imported from Moradabad, Bareilly, Agra 
and Kanpur. There are 7 printing presses in R: mpur town with a total 
investment of Rs. 2,07,000. These units did work worth Rs. 1, 29,000. 
in 1970. 


Radio and Transistor Assembling—Radios and_ transisto:s 
are assembled in 7 units at Rampur, with import:d components. Only 
one unit is engaged in radio assemblage while the remaining six in that 
of transistors. A sum of Rs. 8,913,000 is invested in these units, and 
goods worth Rs. 8,68,000 were sold in 1970. 


Packing Cases—Packing cases are prepared by 5 units in the 
district, two of which are located at Bilaspur and the rest in Rampur 
city. Asumof Rs 4,50,000 invested in these units and they pro- 
duced goods worth Rs. 8,90,000 in 1970. The industry is progressing 
due to an increasing demand of packing cases in the district. 


Saw-mills—This is a new industry in which there has been a total 
investment of Rs. 35,000. At present only 4 units of this industry are 
functioning in the district, 8 at Suar and the remaining one at Rampur. 
Planks and sawdust worth Rs, 20,000 were produced in 1970. Generally 
the machines used in these units are old, and their production capacity 
is small, The workmen @re also not very efficient. 
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Sugar (khandsari)—There are only 8 units in the district which 
manufacture khundsari, one at Suar, established in 1958, the second 
at Shahabad, established in 1967, and the third at Kausalpur, Rampur, 
established in 1945. These units have been using power sud a sum of 
Rs. 2,50,000 was invested ir them. Thisis an old inuustry of the dis- 
trict and the work is done -1rom September to Merch every year. In 
1970, these units manufactured khandsari werth Rs. 8,60,000, which 
was mainly sold in Rampur, some being exported to Bareilly and 
Moradabad. 


Coldstorage —There areonly three coldstorages n the district. 
Potato, onion, green vegetab'es and mangoes are mainly kept in them 
for preservation. There is no coldstorage for fish and meat. A sum of 
Rs. 18,06,000 is invested in these units and in the year 1968, 20,000 
maunds of potatoes were preserved. 


Wire-nails - Only two units are manufacturing wire-nails in the 
town, one established in 1967, and the other in’1970. ‘The total invest- 
ment in th's industry is Rs 45,000 and it produced gcods worth 
Rs. 25,000 in 1970. 


Soap—Washing soaps are produced by two units in the town, 
An amount of about Rs. 50,000 was investcd in the industry, against 
which washing soaps worth Rs. 55,000 were produced. As regards raw 
material, while oil is available in the district, caustict soda etc., is im- 
ported from other districts. Soap produced here is not of a good quality, 
and is not exported elsewhere. 


Plywood —Plywood materials of different varictics are manufac- 
turd by two units at Bilaspur. These units produced gcods worth 
Rs. 1,40,000 in 1970, A sum of Re. 2,50,000 was invested in the industry. 
Manufactured articles are also exported to other districts of India. 


Crushed Bone — two units with a to'al investment of Rs. 1,350,000 
are cngaged in this work in the town, Bones of wild animals are used 
as raw material in the indvstry, and are mainly available in the district, 
some bei: g impcrted from neighbouring districts. In 1970, this industry 
produced goods worth Rs. 2,90,000. It has a local market and goods 
are also exported to different districts of India. 


Ice-cream Candy—Icc-cream canday is produced in two units at 
Milak and Rampur. An amount of Rs, 50,000 was invested in the 
industry and candy worth an amount of Rs. 85,000 was produced in 1970. 


Tin Boxes Trunks are prepared from stee] and tin by two units 
in Ranipur town, They are dirable and generally have a local market. 
A sum of Rs. 4,000 was invested in these wnits and goods worth 
Re. 6,000.were produced in 1970. 
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Hosiery -Socks, vests and other articles are produced in a unit 
in Rampur town, Thread and dyes are mainly used as raw materials. 
Thread is available in the district while dyes ate imported. A sum of 
Rs. 60,000 was invested in the unit which in 1970, produced different 
articles worth Rs. 24.000. These articles are mainly consumed locally 
and a small quantity is exported to neighbouring districts. 


Musical Instruments —Musical instruments, such as violins and 
tablas arc prepared by a unit in the city. Tabla making is an old industry 
of Rampur. The raw miterial for this industry is mostly available in 
the district, but some of it is also imported, An amount of Rs. 12,000 
was inveSted in the industry and goods worth Rs.15,000 were produced 
in 1970. 


Stee) Furniture—Steel almirahs and safes are manufactured by 
a unit in the city. A sum of alout Rs, 70,000 was invested in the 
industry and articles worth Rs. 70,000 were produced in 1970. 


Goggles—-Grggles are manufactured jn the town by a unit which 
has made an investment of Rs, 6:0005, It has a local market and in 
1970, it produced goggles worth Rs.7,000; 


Kites —Kites are prepared by a unit in the city. A sum of 
Rs. 10,000 was invested in this indus ry. In 1970, this unit produced 
kites of different varieties worth Rs, 10,000. Kites are also exported to 
other districts. 


Cy cle-parts—Different parts of cycles are manufactured by a unit 
in the town, in which the investment stocd at a sum of Rs, 1,000 in 1970, 
This industry is in its initial stage, and preduced diffcrent articles 
worth Rs, 2,000 in 1970, 


Rickshawe—Rickshaw bodics are prepared by a unit, which has 
a total investment of Rs. 8,000. This unit is in its initial stage and has 
done work worth Rs, 6,000 in 1970.. 


_  ellies—Jellies are prepared by @ unit in the city, with a total 
investment amounting to Rs. 15,000. Jellies worth an amount of 
Rs, 5,000 were prepared in 1970, 


Shutters —Shutters are manufactured in a factory at Rampur, 
which has an investment of about Rs. 10.000. Shutters worth an amount 
of Rs. 2,500 were manufactured in 1970. 


Educational and Scientific Instruments—Scientific apparatus and 
various educational instruments, helpful in teaching, are prepared by 
aunit in the town. A sum of Rs. 40,000 was invested in the industry 
and articles worth an amount of Rs. 15,000 were produced in 1970. 
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Retreading —Vulcanizing and tyre-retreading work is undertaken 
by a unit, located in Rampur town. An amount of Rs. 10,000 was inves- 
ted in the trade, and job work worth Rs. 6,000 was performed in 1970. 


Mentha-oill Industry The Richardson Hindustan Limited has 
opened a unit for the extraction of mentha oil at Bilaspur in 1966 This 
oil is an important raw material for the pharmaceutical, perfumery and 
confectionery industries, Mentha herb is cultivated in this region due 
to favourable climate and soil conditions. The unit also has a centre 
for research and development of mentha cultivation. The unit employed 
180 persons, including technical personnels, and produced a total quan- 
tity of 58,400 kg. of mepth-oil worth Rs. 47,98,000 in 1971-72. There 
is a good scope for the expansion of this industry in Rampur. 


Embroidery and Zardozi Work ~The embroidery, which is known 
as kamdani and xzardozi, is mainly done on caps and sarees. Zardozi is 
done with gold wire on satin, velvet, silk and nylon. The gold and 
silver wires are mainly imported from Delhi and Surat. At present 
there are about 120 small firms engaged in preparing wedding sarees, 
scarfs (dupatta), blouse pieces ete. It is done on the job basis, the 
cloth being supplied by some local big traders as well as tradera of Delhi 
and Amritsar, About $,000 persons including women are engaged in 
this work and had done work worth Rs. 12 lakhs in 1972-78, 


Cottage Industries 


Cutlery —~This is a very old industry of the district and dates from 
the foundation of the state. It was only in the time of nawab Hamid 
Ali Khan who banned the manufacture of big knives, that modern 
Rampur knives began to be manufactured. Previously the Rampur 
knives had a dagger-like appearence, with variations such as press but- 
ton, snap opening or opening with a vattling sound, etc, The imposition 
of licence on the manufacture of big knives led the manufacturers to 
undertake the production of pencil knives, pocket knives and sarautas, 
The quality of these knives is superior to those manufactured elsewhere. 
There are about 150 units engaged in this industry and they provided 
work to 800 persons in 1970, The total investment is Rs. 40,000. 


Cap Making—It is also a very old industry of the place. Once, 
Rampur caps, made of velvet were famous all over the country. The 
industry flourished in the past, but due to the rise in price of 
velvet during the Second World War it received a set back. However, 
caps of cotton and woollen cloth are used by those who cannot afford to 
busy a velvet cap. About 200 units are working, which has given employ- 
ment to obout 8,500 persons, The investment capital is Rs. 8,00,000. 
The industry is now on the decline asthe fashion of usirg caps is 
gradually disappearing, 
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Bidi Making —The Second World War proved to be a boon for 
this industry. Previously bidis were imported from the Central 
Provinces, but the import was stopped due to Jack of transport facilites 
during the war. Bidig are prepared on a piece-wage system. The raw 
material used in the industry are tendu leaves imported from Mirzapur, 
Bombay and Madhya Pradesh while tobacco is imported from Etah and 
Mainpui. Now, Rampur exports bidis to other places. Some 150 
units are engaged in this industry and are emp'oying 4,000 persons. The 
total investment is Rs. 12,00,000. This industry has gor d possibilities 
of further development in view of increasing demand for bidis. 


Tobacco Making —The use of betel leaf and the hookah is very 
common in the district, and there is a g'eat demand for tobacco for both 
these purposes. Rampur tobacco is famous throughout the country 
and is in great demand. A sum of Rs. 10,00,000 was invested in this 
industry. There are 50 units with 200 persons engaged in tobacco 
making. The present condition of the induatry is quite satisfactory 
and there is great scope for further progress. 


Hand-loom Weaving—This-is»an old industry of the place and 
got much encouvagement from-nawab Hamid Ali Khan and his sueces- 
sor, nawab Raza Ali Khin, The shortage of yarn during the Second 
World War adversely affected it, and many weavers became jobless, 
Though price control was lifted after the war, the supply of yarn re- 
mined irregular andthe industry failed to regain its former position. 
The weavers moreover, could not compete with mill-made cloth in qua- 
lity, therefore, the industry could not flourish as it did earlier. About 
80 co-operative societies are engaged in this industry at present with 
4,203 weavers as their members. The number of registered looms is 
2,690. 


Shoemaking —Shoemak.ng is an ancient industry with the tradi- 
tional shoe-makers. The shoes|made sare mostly of dest type, and are 
manufactured from all kinds of leather. Cobblers use tanned leather 
and make durable shoes, but they are crude in finish and design. At 
present, 160 units, manned by 500 persons are engaged in this industry. 
The total investment is Rs. 8,00,000. 


Tanning—Leather is tanned by one unit only at village Sethi. 
Hides, skins, lime, reh and babul bark form the raw materials for the 
industry. The old technique of tanning is stiJ] in vogue and the leather 
produced is of an inferior quality. The tanners, who are mostly engaged 
ia this oceupition, lack up-to-date technical knowledge. Tarnineg 
is practised by very few, the general practice being to sell away the hides. 
This is probably the reason why only one unit, manned by 80 persons 
is engaged in this work, The total investment is about Rs, 80,000. 


Ban Making - Ban strings are made by 200 units, generally s.tua 
ted along the banks of the rivers of the district. This work is being 
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done from times immemorial. The basic raw material for the industry 
is available in appreciable quantities and about 500 persons are engaged 
in this industry. 


Gur Making —The indigenous production of gur and rab provides 
a seasonal job to about 2,000 men, who work on a daily wage system, 
About 45 units are engaged in this industry and produce gur worth 
Rs. 80,00,000. 


Durrie Weaving Durrie weaving work is done by 24 units. Some 
of these units use their own yarn while others use mill yarn. The sizes 
of the durries vary, but the quality is always fine. Atout 70 persons 
are engaged in this industry with a total investment of Rs. 70,000. Durries 
are exported to Kanpur, Lucknow, Allahabad and Delhi. They are 
beautiful and durable. 


Basket Making—Basket making is principally done in villages. 
More than 850 persons are engaged in this industry in their spare time, 
though their main occupation is: agriculture. Baskets from bamboo, 
mulberry, jhau and stalks of the arhar plant are made by more than 250 
units, located in rural areas. A gum of about Rs, 5,000 was invested in 
the trade. More than 2,00,000 baskets are made every year and sold 
locally, 


Smithy—Agricul'ural toola ard impliments are manufactured by 
200 units, employing more than 900 people. This industry is scattered 
throughout the district. Simple implements like sickles, spades, axes 
and cutters are manufactured by these units. Work is done on daily 
wages, The total investment js about Rs. 49,000. 


Carpentry—Abont 1,000 persons are ergaged in this industry, 
qnaanufacturing wooden frames for dcors, windows and beds, ‘wheels for 
farts, plougls and pices of furniture. About 120 units are working, 
givirg employment ta more than 400 skilled workers. The total invest- 
ment is about Rs. 30,000. Babul weod is used as raw material and is 
feund in plenty in tie district. This industry is mainly in the hands 
of old carpenters, 


Blanket Making—This is an old industry of village Manunna in 
talsil Milak and 10 units are engagedin it. It is manned by about 
20 persons and the total investment is about Rs. 500. The main 
ocenpation of the workers is agriculture, but they make blankets in their 
spare time. Previously, this industry was in a ptosperous condition, 
but now it has gone down due to competition with cheap mill-made 
blankets, The blankets are of average quality. 


Printing and Dyeing—This industry was ina prosperous condition 
in early days, but gradually it started declining, At present about 12 
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units manned by 80 persons are engaged in it. Bed sheets, quilt 
covers ( fard).and other clothes are dyed and printed. ‘The total invest- 
mentis Rs 8,000, This industry runs throughout the year and the 
workers are never unemployed. As the work is generally done on orders; 
there is no problem about the disposal of goods. Colour and gum are 


used as raw materials, and are generally imported. 


Hookah Making—Hookah making work in Rampur is done by 10 
units. This old industry is manned by 10 persons, who have adopted 
itas their main occupation. Desi narkul and hill narkul which are found 
in the district are used. -The total investment is about Rs 150 and the 
industry has a local market. 


Fan and Mat Making—This industry is mainly concentrated in the 
rural areas of the Shahabad, Suar and Rampur tahsils: About 10 units, 
manned by 40 persons, are engaged in this work, Leaves of date and 
palm are used as raw material, which the workers collect from trees in 
the villages themselves. Persons engaged in this industry have 
agriculture ag their-main occupation. The total investment in the 
industry is about Rs 400 and it has. local market only. 


Biscuit Making—There are about 80 units engaged in making 
biscuits of average standard. ‘These units, manned by about 100 per- 
sons, are equipped with simple tools. The total investment in the in- 

‘dustry is Rs 18,000, the major portion being of a floating nature. 
These units bake bread also, and sugar and maida are used as raw 
materials, The products have a local market. 


Silk Industry—Due to favourable climate, many eriodendron 
.trees are found in the tahsil of Suar. A centre for silkworm rearing was 
started by the State governmentat Suarin 1955 andlateron 5 subcentres 
were established. These centres give training to villagers in worm 
rearing. There is @ good scope for the development of this industry. 


Tabla Making—This industry is being carried on by 12 skilled 
artisans of Rampur city in 4 units. Leather is purchased in the district 
but the frames of the zablas are imported from other districts, Itis an 
old industry of the city and about 700 tablas are manufactured every 


year ° 


Pottery—Pottery is made in 180 unitso f the district. This 
industry flourishes around Rampur, Shahabad, Suar, Milak and Bilaspur 
towns and their neighbouring villages. It is also one of the oldest in- 
dustries of the district, and is manned by more than 600 persons, Smooth 
black clay is usually used, and is available in some ponds of the district. 
The equipments used are a potter’s wheel, moulds and wooden hammers 
(mungris), The pottera have to .pdy almost nothing for the 
clay they use. 
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Industrial Estates 


There are two industrial estates at Roshanbagh, Rampur, one 
established in 1967-68, and the other, which is for Harijans, in 1965, 
The site of the former covers an area of about 11 hectares where an in- 
dustrial unit has been established to produce conduit pipes. This unit 
has an investment of about Rs 1,00,000 and employs 12 persons. The 
site of the later industrial estate covers an area of about 2.5 hectares 
where three industrial units were established to produce power-loom 
cloth, machinery parts and hosiery respectively. These units have an 
investment of Rs 65,000 and employ about 19 persons. These 
estates help in creating industrial atmosphere in the district. 


State Aid 


The Uttar Pradesh Financial Corporation is the main agency which 
extends financial assistance to industrial concerns in the corporate and 
the non-corporate sectors. The corporation has framed special schemes 
for financing the road transport industry, hotel inudstry and technical 
entrepreneurs. Loans are granted primarily for the purpose of acquisi- 
tion of fixed assets, for the establishment of new concerns, or for the 
expansion, renovation and modernisation of existing units. 


Loans to concerns are generally granted for 7 to 12 years, depending 
on the nature and size of loan, The first instalment of repayment com- 
mences 1 to 2 years after the date of the first disbursement of the loan, 
The rate of interest varies from 8} to 9 per cent per annum. 


Loans are granted by the corporation (above Rs 1,00,000) directly; 
and as agent to the State government under the Ordinary Loan Scheme 
and the Liberalized Loan Scheme. In the year ending March, 1972, four 
units had been given Rs 95,000 as loans, under the former scheme while 
seven units had been aided with loans amounting to Rs 22.97 lacs under 
the Corporation Loan Scheme. 


Training Gentre 


The Government Industrial Training Centre, Rampur, was established 
in 1958. It imparts training in carpentry, smithy and general mechanics, 
Every trainee gets a stipend of Rs 20 per month. The duration of train- 
ing is two years in general mechanics and in the remaining trades it is 
only one year. The number of persons trained in vaiious trades till 
December, 1970 is given below : 


A RS rere ESPNS 


Trades No. of person trained 
: “2 
a ny yn eee areal, 
Carpentry .., ws eee vee ose 55 
Smithy ... ba oe . 67 
General mechanics ‘ ; 56 
Total 178 
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Industria! Expansion 


With the establishment of the industrial estates, availability of raw 
material, and loans from the directorate of industries, the State Bank 
of India and the U.P. Financial Corporation, more industries can be 
established. 


A paper-board factory can be established .in Rampur due to the 
availability of raw materia] and other essential requirements. In tahsil 
Bilaspur, a considerable quantity of bhabhar grass is available. Grass, 
straw, bamboo and water are also available. L2ather-tanning can be 
developed here as most of the raw hides are exported every year. There 
is only one unit engaged in manufacturing cycle parts, although 
there is a great demand for cycles in the district. The demand can be 
met if more units are opened. Large quantities of crushed bones are 
exported every year, and with a little additional cost, the manufacture 
of super-phosphates can be easily taken up. Fancy knives can be 
manufactured in good quantity. The introduction of new designs and 
smaller knives would cettainly make them more attractive and will open 
up bigger marketing opportunities... Radio-assembling and repairing, 
steel furniture, power-loom cluth and hosiery also have a good futures 


a a eee 


CHAPTER VI 
BANKING, TRADE AND GOMMERCE 
History of Banking 


It is difficult to trace the history of indigenous banking in the area 
now comprising Rampur district, but from very early times people seem 
to have been accustomed to the use of eredit instruments, such as hundis. 
Muslim historians of the medieval period speak of the existence of Mul- 
tanis and shroffs, who financed internal trade and commerce and worked 
as bankers for the ruling dynasties. It is said that even the foreign 
trade was mainly financed by indigenous bankers. Besides money- 
lending, they did the business of money-changing, when a large number 
of mints issued metallic currency of various denominations. Some- 
times they also functioned as revenue collectors, bankers and 
money-changers to the government, Forced by the vagaries of 
weather which resulted in frequent failure of crops, people were 
compelled to knock at the doors of the sahukar or mthajan for help, 
in order to mect their urgent and unavoidable monetary requirements. 
The agriculturist money-lenders were more grasping than the urban 
ones and Were always exploiting the misfortune of borrowers. In the 
district, money-lending business seems to-have been prevalent since 
early times, and often land and costly articles were pledged with the 
money-lenders, 


Though Rampur has been an important centre of trade and has 
served as a clearing centre for goods exported to hill areas, the condi- 
tion of the people in general was not good. The rates of interest varied 
widely according to the nature of the transaction and were necessarily 
much greater in the case of small advances for short periods than in 
large Joans of longer duration. About the end of the 19th century, in 
small transactions, where articles were pawned as security, the usual 
rate of interest was 14 per cent per MeNsem, but when the advances 
depended merely on personal security it rose to 2 per cent. If the bor- 
rower was well-to-do, the rates were reduced to 1} or 1 per cent. Tae 
lowest rate that was charged by one banker from another was 4 to 

per cent per mensem. Early in the present centuly, the rates of 
interest did not differ much from those prevailing in the neighbouring 
districts. There were many banking firms in the city of Rampur which. 
granted drafts on certain firms in cities and towns outside the district 


The two banking firms of Lala Matanlal and Baboo Murli Manohar 
were famous in the past and acquired great influence and wealth through 
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their business. Generally, the business of money-lending wes practised 
by the Brahmanas and the Vaishyas, In the villages, the busizéss 
was mostly in the hands of Baniyas. The villageré usually borrowed 
money in the sowing season, or during natural calamities and emer- 
gencies or for celebrating festivals and marriages. 


In the urban areas, credit agencies were manned by the sahukar 
(banker and money-lender), the sarraf (jeweller and dealer in bullion) 
and the arhatia (wholesale commission agent). The recovery of loans 
was usually made in instalments. © 


The first joint-stock bank to open a branch in the district in 1988 
was the Imperial Bank of India now called the State Bank of India. It 
was followed by the Punjab National Bank which set up a branch there 
in 1949. The Uttar Pradesh Co-operative Bank, now the District Co- 
operative Bank, was established in 1952, and the first branch of the 
Central Bank of India was opened there in 1966, followed by a second 
at Bilaspur in 1970. The State Bank of India has subsequently opened 
its branches at Bilaspur, Milak, Suar.and Shahabad in 1966, and the 


Land Development Bank opened its branches at Rampur in 1960 and 
Shahabad in 1965. 


Rural Indebtedness: 


During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, rural indebted- 
ness in the state of Rampur was rather heavy and the people regarded 
it as a natural state of affairs.. The main food of the cultivators con- 
sisted of jowar and makka (maize) or inferior rice. Molasses and treacle 
(shira) were the only sweetenings. People lived in small cottages. 
The condition of the cultivators on the whole was deplorable. Their 
holdings were small and prices of agricultural products quitelow. The 
impecunious condition of the cultivators forced them to borrow grain 
from the mahajans at exhorbitant rates of interest, usually at the time 
of sowing when prices were high and had to repay it at the harvest, 
when prices were at the lowest. Such lenders were generally grain- 
dealers, who took advantage of the changes in prices and reaped an 
inordinate profit. 


In the beginning of this century, the condition of the people remained 
more or less the same. People were living from hand to mouth and 
cared little for the morrow. They were liable to fall into debt in bad 
seasons and were unable to make use of opportunities in favourable 
years. The cultivators were compelled to raise Joans at very high rates 
of interest for meeting costs of litigation, occasions such as marriages and 
funerals and for purchase of cattle and seed. The economic depression, 
which was at its worst from 1929 to 1981, did not also spare the agricul- 
turists of Rampur. In the wake of the First World War, however, the 
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cultivators of the district benefited to some extent from the rise in prices 
of agricultural produce but this could not vitally change their financial 
conditions, because the receipts were substantially set off by the high 
prices which had to be paid by them for items like clothes, live-stock 
and implements. 


After the merger of the state, the situation has no doubt changed, 
but the traditional financial difficulties of the cultivatars have not been 
lessened considerably because the advantage of the high prices of agri- 
cultural produce has been neutralised by increase in population, and 
there has been no dispersion of the population to other professions, The 
old system of lending grain still obtains in many parts of the district, 
and loans are also being advanced against jewellery, ornaments and 
valuables etc. Iandless labourers and cultivators with small holdings 
are still generally in debt. 


Debt-relief Legislation 


No positive legislative measures were adopted here during the rule 
of the nawabs, as Muslim law doesnot) permit the taking of interest on 
money lent. 


After the merger of the state, the Usurious Loans Act, 1919, as 
amended from time to time was made applicable to this district also. 
The United Provinces Agriculturists Relief Act, 1984,and The Temporary 
Postponment of Execution of Decrees Act, 1987, are also in force in the 
district. 


However, the bencfit of these legislative measures were hardly 
enjoyed by the illiterate rural masses. and could be availed of only by the 
educated or the more substantial borrowers. 


Role of Private Money-lenders and Financiers 


Both in the urban and rural sectors of the district, local money- 
lenders and other private agencies provide credit to the needy. These 
financiers are traders, commission agents, old land-lords and co-operative 
societies. The business of money-lending has been in the hands of 
Hindus only, as the Muslim religion prohibits the taking of interest. 
Sometimes loans are advanced under 4 system in whicha sumof Rs 12 
is charged for every sum of Rs 10 advanced. Such loans are given 
for short periods, like a month ora half. The nawabs used to help the 
needy by giving them money by way of chazity. 


The government and the co-operatives have mide som: efforts to 
eliminate the village money-lenders but they still continue and play a 
very important part in the rural economy of the district. The scaling 
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down of their profit has thinned their ranks somewhat, but it is still 
seen that village money-lenders are approached by villagers in large 
numbers. The rate of interest charged by private money-lenders and 
financiers varies from 25 to 75 per cent per annum. 


Government Loans 


Tt has been considered the duty of all governments in this country 
to extend help to the agriculturists in times of distress, flood, famine and 
other calamities. Even during the rule of the nawabs, help was given 
to the people from time to time. During the severe famines of 
1818 and 1877, the nawab helped the people by giving money 
and employment. In 1877, Kalb-e-Ali Khan, the nawab, started 
relief work to afford employment to the people. A sum ofabout 
Rs 2,000 was distributed among the aged and infirm and capable 
persons were given employment in the construction of roads 
or buildings on daily wages. In 1906-07, Hamid Ali Khan 
commenced building work for which liberal wages were given. In 1908, 
he sanctioned Rs 50,000 for public works and free distribution. After 
the merger of the State, the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1888, and the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act, “1884, were enforced in the district. Loans 
under these Acts are advanced generally against the security of immov- 
able property. The State government has made provision to finance 
the cultivators for improvement of land, purchase of seeds and fertilizers, 
minor irrigation works etc. The amounts of ¢agavt distributed in the 
district in 1971-72 for different purposes are given in the following 
statement : 


ek em ee ae a ee ies a ee ee ee ee ee 


Amount of loan Period of loan 
Sl. Purpose (in Re) (in years) 
no, 
EC LL 
1 2 3 4 
1 Distress Taqavi ave ae 1,359,500 .00 Two years 
2 Forpatchiseofseeds ... ads 2,70,000 .00 do 
8 Borer isteuction of houses to agri- 
GaicaciStS oo. saa aoe 1,00,000 .00 do 
4 For coastruction of houses to non- 
agticulturists toe wee 28,000 .00 Three years 


Co-operative Movement 


The first agricultural co-operative society was established in village 
Keerar, in the year 1941, and there were 11 rural co-operative societies, 
with a membership of 274 persons in the district, by the end of 1944-45, 
Before the merger of the state in 1949, the co-operative socicties here 
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were nominal in number and the movement was haphazard. In 1950, 
the District Co-operative Federation was established in Rampur city 
followed by the establishment of the Uttar Pradesh Co-operative Bank 
in 1952, which helped the progress of the co-operative movement in the 
district. The Rampur Ganna Vikas Tatha Sahkari Samiti Ltd, an old 
institution ofthe stateof Rampur, was merged in 1949 in the Uttar 
Pradesh Cane Union Federation, Lucknow. Two cane unions, oneat Milak 
and the other at Bilaspur, were formed in 1957 and 1962 respectively. 
Branches of the Land Development Bank were also opened, one each 
at Rampur and Shahabad in 1960 and 1965, and the wholesale Co-opera- 
tive Consumers’ Store was established at Rampur in 1962-68. 


A great awakening among the masses, after the merger of the state, 
helped in the formation of a large number of co-operative societies at 
different places for different purposes. In 1950-51, there were only 106 
primary societies in the district with a membership of 4,876 persons. 
In 1960-61, their number rose to 289, with 85,186 members, and they 
gave loans amounting to Rs 36,40,260. In 1972, their number was 
reduced to 164. but membership increased to 48,452 persons and a sum 
of Rs 40,59,081 was distributed-as loan by these societies. The rate 
of interest charged was 6} per cent to’ 9} per cent per annum. 


Co-operative Bank-—The Uttar Pradesh Co-operative Bank, 
Rampur, (ew called the District Co-operative Bank, Rampur), was 
established in 1952, It serves as a ceMtral financing agency for the 
co-operative in the district, besides performing routine functions of a 
bank. Till January, 1972 loans amounting to Rs 57,09,440 were 
advanced and the bank earned a profit of about Rs 1,89,605 during 
that period, In June, 1972 there were 175 share holders in the bank, 
Share money of the members amounted to Rs 15,49,210, 


The Land Development Bank has opened its branches at Rampur 
and Shahabad in 1960 and 1965, respectively, with the aim of providing 
long-term credit for the improvement of land, planting of orchards, 
purchase of implements, redemption of old debts and for the purposes 
of minor irrigation. Loans are advanced against the security of land, 
and can be repaid in instalments, the rate of interest being 8} per cent 
per annum, In 1969-70 the Sahabad branch advanced a sum of 

s 1,52,900 and the Rampur branch Rs 2,11,880 to the agriculturists 
of the district. The Mestonganj branch earned a profit of about 
Rs 54,496 in 1969-70. 


The Co-operative Consumers’ Store, Rampur, was established in 
1962-68, with the aim of providing to the people goods of daily use at 
cheaper rates. It has 880 members at present and sold goods worth 
Rs 6,80,608 in 1972. 


The District Co-operative Development Federation was established 
in Rampur in 1950 with a view to link the marketing socicties in the 
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district with the Uttar Pradesh Co-operative Federation, Lucknow. 
Tt caries on wholesale business and also acts as an agent for the govern- 
ment for procurement and distribution of goods. It also gives loans 
to its members for purposes of trade. In 1971-72, it had 45 members 


‘and advanced loans amounting to Rs 6,84,000 and earned a profit 
of Rs 10,539. 


There are two Kraya-Vikra ya Sahkari Samitis in the district, which 
undertake the purchase of agricultura] produce from member oultiva- 
tors and sell the same at a time when reasonably high prices may be 
obtained for the members. 


State Assistance to Industries 


Assistance is given to industries in the district through the Uttar 
Pradesh Financial Corporation, Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh Small-Scale 
Industries Corporation, Kanpur, and National Small Industries Corpo- 
ration, New Delhi. The nationalized commercial banks also provide 
Joans to the industrial units for-their development and expansion. 


Commercial Banks 


In 1968, about a year before the nationalization of the banks, 
there were seven branches of commercial banks in the district, having 
a total deposits of Rs 199 lakbs. By 1972, the number had risen to 12, 
the State Bank of India with five branches, the Bankof Baroda with 
three, the Centra! Bank of India with two, and the Punjab National 
Bank, the United Commercial: Bank, having one branch each. 


The Imperial Bank vf India (now the State Bank of India) opened 
its first branch at Rampur in 1983 followed by four other branches at 
Bilaspuv, Milak, Suar and Shahabad, ii 1966. Besides performing the 
routine functions of bank it conducts foreign exchange business and 
acts as an agent of the Reserve Bank of India, The bank finances 
various trades in the district. It allows u yearly interest between 4 
to 7} per cent on deposits and charges 8 to 12 per cent on advances. 


The Punjab National Bank established its {branch at Rampur in 
January, 1949. This bank, besides making advances to traders, finances 
large-scale industries of the district. The rate of interest offered by the 
bank on deposits varies from 4 to 74 per cent per annum and that charged 
on advances for agricultural purposes is 10 per cent per annum. The 


bank charges interest at the rate of 11 per cent per annum on industrial] 
loans. 


The Central Bank of India opened its branch at Rampur in July, 
1966, and at Bilaspur in February, 1970. The Bank makes advances 
to traders and small-scale industries. The rate of interest charged by 
the bank on advances varies from 9 to 11 per cent per annum, while 
it offers interest on deposits from 4 to 74 per cent per annum. 
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The United Commercial Bank opened its branch at Bisharatnagar 
post-office Bilaspur on Scptember 28, 1969. The branch advances loans 
for purchase of tractors, pumping sets, trucks and rice-mills. 


The Bank of Baroda opened a branch at Rampur on October 11, 
1971, followed soon after by branches at Tanda and Kemri. They 
advance loans for industrial, agricultural and trade purposes, 


These banks had a total deposits of Rs 414 lakhs in 1972. The 
Bank of Barods functions as the Lead Bank for the district. 


National Savings Organization 


The post-office savings bank scheme was started in 1882 to tap 
savings and inculcate the habit of thrift in the people, thus making funds 
available to the government for investment in programmes of national 
reconstruction. 


On the occasion of the Chinese aggression in 1962 the government 
introduced the schemes of defence deposit certificates and national 
defence certificates to raise funds for the defence of the country. 


Premium Prize Bonds ‘were introduced on January 1, 1963. 
Treasuries, subtreasurics and post-offices made such bonds available 
up to December 81, 1964. Bonds of the denominations of Rs 5 and 
Rs 100 were encashable five years after the date of sale, with a premium 
of 10 per cent, and the holders were eligible to participate in two draws 
for the prize. 


Target Achievements 
Year (in rupees) {in rupees) - 
i , 2 3 
1968-69 oe oes tee 40,00,000 50,80,874 
1969-70 ase eee see 45,00,000 45,90,249 
1070-71 aes eve ove 47,00,000 47,135,550 


The s:umber of new accounts opened from 1968-69 to 1970-71, was 
as follows : 


ee 
Post-ofice Cumula- Recurting Time 


Year Savings tivetime deposit deposit 
bank deposit 
1968600 ene RIOT BAS ee 
1969-70 oes ave ee 10,058 2,172 ove one 
1970-71 ae oon aoe 7,881 865 1,277 73 


Poe cee re AF AS EN | PS ERT SPS TED 
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The following statement gives the amounts invested in national sav- 
ings certificates and the post-office savings bank from April1, 1970 to 
December 81, 1970 : 


ea oe ee es ee es ee ee 


Scheme Value (in Rs) 
1 2 
National savings certificates sis _ eee 8,890,125 
Post-office saving*® bunk ae ae aie & 0) 86,762 


Nn mh ee edie Ne re me i ee ee 


Life Insurance 


On September 1, 1956, the life insurance business was nationalised 
and taken over by the Life Insurance Corporation of India. A sub- 
branch office was opened in 1959 at Rampur and was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the divisional office, Mecrut, but was upgraded to a full 
branch in 1971. This office is controlled) by an assistant branch 
manager. The progress of the business in the district during the last 
three years is given below: 
nr nr cer ee 


Total business pro- Number of lives 


Year cured (in rupees) insured 
1 2 8 
1960-70 eee ae i 59,48,500 a50 
1970-71 Pe ny ae 1,59,48,500 1,216 
1971-72 vee aes al 2,21,87,000 1,700 


Currency and Coinage 


The decimal system of coinage was introduced in the district on 
October 1, 1958. 


TrapE AND CoMMERCE 


Rampur was a trade centre of considerable importance in the past. 
Though not by any means a manufacturing town, it boasted of several 
manufactures of considerable interest. One of the most distinctive 
was the cotton fabric know as khes. Its manufacture was 
peculiar to Rampur and a specimen of khes was awarded a gold 
medal at the Calcutta International Exhibition of 1884, It was unsur- 
passed by any hand work in India for fine weaving. The pottery 
of Rampur was also well-known in the past and found a place in markets 
of neighbouring districts, Rampur used to possess a considerable re- 
putation for steel sword blades and cutlery of all kinds. The craftsmen of 
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Rampur turncd out large numbers of sarautas and knives of goad quality. 
Indigo was first introduced to the district in 1840 and factories were set 
up at Shahabad, Seifni, Madkhar and Nankar. The business flourished 
for sometime, but it was abandoned in 1899 as the working of the 
factories resulted in a deficit. The inhabitants of Rampur have slways 
taken an interest in khandsari manufacture. A factory was set up in 
1908 at Roshanbagh, quite close to the railway station of Rampur. 
Sugar Was mainly exported to Chandausi, Delhi and Punjab, that pro- 
duced in Shahabad was in great demand. Shira (molasses) was 
exported to Kanpur. 


The principal exports of the district were wheat, maize, rice, sugar 
and hides. The trade in rice was in a very flourishing state and was. 
by no means confined only to the rice grown in the district, for rice was 
brought in on ponies from Kumaon and other places. Tanda, Kemri, 
Bilaspur and Nagalia Aqil were the main places where paddy was 
pounded, husked and processed. The trade in hides was also in a 
prosperous condition ani had a market at Kanpur, Agra and Calcu- 
tta. Other exports of less importance were rod pepper and eggs. The 
Suar and Rampur tahsils produced pepper in abundance. The people 
in Rampur were particularly. interested in poultry-rearing, and eggs 
were exported in large quantities to Naini Tal and other places. 


The main items of import were cloth and piece goods from Kanpur 
and salt and grocery from Calcutta. Since meat was one of the main 
items of food for the people, a large number of goats were imported 
from Delhi and Punjab. Formerly there used to be a considerable trade 
in horses and elephants but this has been discontinued. 


Since the railway has been opened and the means of communication 
made easier, the number and quantity of imports has increased consi- 
derably. Import of numerous articles of lixury gave a new appearance 
to the market. There was also a large volume of trade by road because 
the city of Rampur happened to be on the main route connecting 
Moradabad and Naini Tal. The construction of a road in 1868 connecting 
Moradabad with Bareilly via Rampur gave great impetus to the trade. 
After 1840 many roads were constructed in the disfrict by nawab 
Muhammad Saiyid Khan, which helped in the transporting of goods 
from one marketing centre to another. Besides Rampur proper these 
centres were located at Shahabad, Milak, Tanda, Suar and Bilaspur. 


The economic depression of the thirtics of this century adversely 
affected the trade of the district and experts declined. 


With the establishmeat of several large-scale industries after 1988 
and expansion of small-scale industries, there has been an increase in the 
exports of the district. Sugar, cloth, liquor and _ food-grains are ex- 
ported in large quatitities to different districts of U.P. 
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The following statement gives the quantities of agricultural produce 
exported from the district in 1970 ; 


Commodity Exports (in quintals) 
1 es a ge 
Wheat ae es Bie Se ia 1,238,105 
Maize sis sia = Pe ey 46,257 
Rice é . a We 88,382 
Gtam ia x ae sis er 19,296 
Arhar one rr see ase Pe 19,206 
Jowar ane sa sae uae ioe 5,578 
Barley Sas ave wae ose Tr 2,425 
Mustard seed bbe eee ar ave 1,966 
Bajra ise ae a aee oae 6351 
Ground-nut ise den vhs te 875 
Peas ere wes a his ine 110 


Se ee a ee ee ee ek 


Industrial products from the large-scale units in the district are 
exported to different places. 


Imports 


Two main commodities, cotton and tobacco, are imported in the 
district, the former by the Raza Textiles for making cloth and the later 
by small-scale industries for making bidis, Coal, sugar and kerosene oil 
are also imported, slack coal being mainly imported for brick kilns, 


The following statement gives the quantities of goods imported 
into the district in 1972 : 


Commodity Import 
1 2 7 

Slack goal on - aoe ~ x «» 7,811.9 metric Tona 

Soft coke Af, oe Sze «= 970..2 es 

Hard coke sae re oak vis 284.4 ny 

Sugar vee ove ive --- 84,806 Quintals 

Ksroseae oil... aus aie .. 8,202 .900 litres 

Vegetable oi)... aoe Poe we «=©16.3 kg. 60,526 Tins 
4.0 kg. 19,186 °° 
2.0 kg. 18,780 "° 
1.0 kg. 6,096 °’ 


Re ee re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
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Trade Centres 


The district has a number of trade centres for distributing goods, 
whether imported or locally produced. Each tabsil has its own trade. 


centre for the purchase and sale of goods and markets are held once or 
twice a. week at important places. 


Broadly speaking, there are three types of mandis (markets) in the 
district—primary, secondary and terminal. Primary markets function 
mostly as produce assembling markets, and a large part of the produce 
comes from neighbouring villages, Secondary markets are regular 
wholesale markets which mostly assemble produce from primary mar- 
kets or distribute it among them or perform both these functions. Ter- 
minal markets are those which function mostly as produce distributing 
markets, a large part of the produce coming fiom secondary markets. 


The number of primary markets in each tahsil is as follows : 


1 2 
Rampur 14 
Suar 7 18 
Milak ] 13 
Shahabad : 18 


Secondary markets are four in number, at Milak, Suar, Shahabad 


and Kemti, and there are three terminal markets, at Rampur, Bilaspur 
and Tanda. 


The following statement gives the quantities of commodities sold in 
the Rampur market in 1970-71: 


ae oe ee ee ee ee eee en ee ea ee 


Commodity Sale (in quintals) 
1 2 

Wheat is vie a _ 2,41,582 - 
Arhar a as eat ive ats 71,487 
Maize 43,800 
Gram 40,608 
Rice i Oy dee ia 50,253 
Potato aids vse ae fue aes 27,805 
TLahi aa a oe sea ae 16,515 
Masoor ae se nis ave A 14,400 
Linseed Ae he ies wee ars 15,064 
MuStard Seed ant ee tae nea 12,688 
Peas eee aa tse wee ies 9,875 
Jowar 4g 23 ai ie 18,865 
Barley a ote nee ams re 10,917 
Castor seed ae eae is _ 6,826 
Ground-nut ane ees ei me 8,621 
Paddy abe wae ce ia we 10,877 
Bajra Sey se ae ee ane 2,898 
Urd vee ee a ae as 3,370 
Gur 
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The following are the charges realised in this market ; 


= ponaene, FS Se ENTE te eS eee a aller pe aan FE Se Ee ae ee, ee pe A Se ten 
D:ier:ption of charges Rate per}00k¢, By whom payable 
(in rupees) 
1 Se ag ine, meee ee 
Commission cs ee asi, 1.56 Buyer 
Weighing a ae ies 0.32 Seller 


Karda or see asi 0.32 
Dhormada (charges for religious purposes) 0.08 
Qarava oe See er 0.20 


Committee ae ae De 0.0! 


Other important mandis are at Milak, Suar, Shahabad, Kemri, 
Bilaspur and Tanda. Generally, all the food-grains are sold in these 
mandts. In the Shahabad mzndi, ground-nut is sold in large quanti- 
ties. Goods of general merchandise find 1 market throughout the 
district, The largest number (18) of small markets are situated in tahsil 
Suar, followed by 14 in tahsil Rampur, and 18 each in the Milak and 
Shahabad tabsils. Each market is held on fixed days of the week and 
supply goods of every day use t» the villagers. Cattle are also sold and 


bought in these markets. 


Price Control and Rationing 


After the merger of the State a policy similar to that prevailing in 
other districts of Uttar Pradesh, regarding price controls and rationing, 
was implemented. At present, rice is being purchased by the State 
government as per levy system on controlled price. The purchase of 
wheat and maize is being made through the Food Corporation of India. 
The sale of food-grains at the fair price shops is, however, next to nil 
due to the easy position of food-grains in the open market, only sugar 
being supplied by them to card-holders. In March, 1978, there 
were 144 fair price shops in the district, out of which 75 in rural area, 
18 in tahsils and 5) in urban areas. There are also a few co- 
operative wholesale dealers in the district and some fair price shops are 
also functioning on co-operative basis. 


Fairs 


Fairs in the district are mainly of a religious origin. Important 
gatherings take place on the Ids and during the Muharram. Many 
cattle faira are also held often in association with religious fairs, 
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Trade Associations 


There are many trade associations in the district which safeguard 
the interests of their members and render help to them on technical and 
legal] matters relating to sales tax, octroi, imports and exports. A list 
of ice associations which have their headquarters at Rampur, is given 
below : 


(1) District Brick Kiln Owners’ Association, Rampur 
(2) Fair Price Shops Retailers’ Association, Rampur 
(8) Arhati Association, Rampur 

(4) Khandsari Association, Rampur 

(5) Rampur General Merchants’ Association 

(6) Local Kapra Association, Rampur 


Weights and Measures 


Before the merger of the state, a variety of weights and measures 
were in use. The prevailing seer was equivalent to 96 rupees or telas ir 
weight, i.e. 16 tolas heavier than the standard seer, and the Rampur 
maund was equivalent to 8,840 tolas or 90 lbs. The yard of a cloth 
merchant measured 86 inches, but that of a mason only 83 inches. Rents 
in Rampur were formerly calculated by a strange conventional system 
in which the yard varied from 8 feet 9 inches to 4 feet; the former was. 
used in cases of lands paying rent partly in cash and partly in kind, and 
the later for lands paying rents wholly in cash. 


The metric system of weights and measures was introduced in the 
district with effect from October 1, 1960, 


CHAPTER VII 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Trave Rovres ANp Hicuways Anp Mopes Or ConveYvance— 
Oty AND NEw 


The region covered by the district of Rampur formed a part of the 
ancient country of Panchala, which is séid to have extended from the 
foot of the Himalayas to the river Chambal.! From the Mahabharata 
it is evident that there were close relations and frequent communications 
betiveen Ahichchhatra (in district Bareilly), capital of North Panchala, 
and Hastinapur (in district Meerut), capital of. the Kurus, across the 
Garga. As the district lay in between the two cities it is quite probable 
that there were routes passing through it. It is said that there was 
a trade route connecting Ahicichhatra with Takshashila* (now in 
Pakistan), which passed through Rampur. This shows that Rampur 
was situated’on the commercial routes connecting North-West India 
with this region. According to the account of Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim who visited Ahichchhatra in 685 A.D., a travel route existed 
from Govighana (modern Kashipur in Naini Tat district) to Ahichchhatra, 
Most probably he passed through Rampur district , which lies on the way. 
In 1804, the invading armies of Ali Beg.Gurgan, descendant of Chingiz 
Khan, traversed Katehr (Rohitkhand) and marched along the foothills 
of the Himalayas. During the time of the Rohillas a number of roads 
existed between Bareilly and Sambhal, 


There were, however, few roads fit for traffic in the state of Rampur 
before 1840, when nawab Muhammad Saiyid Khan ascended the throne 
and imposed a cess of one rupee nine annas on the revenue to raise money 
for the construction of roads, In 1868,.an unmetalled but bridged road 
was opened from Moradabad to Bareilly which passed through Rampur. 
It was subsequently metalled by the British government. 


The two principal roads which passed through the district were the 
Moradabad-Bareilly and Moradibad-Naini Tal roads and oth. were 
maintained by the British govetmment, The length of the Moradabad- 
Bareilly road in the district was 85.40 km. Itw as keptchiefly as a 
military route, little trade passing along it. Babul trees were grown 
along a greater part of this road. 


The length of the Moradabad-Naini Tal road in the district was 
27.85 km. and it was lined by shisham trees. The town of Tanda was 
situated on this road. There were two important metalled roads in the 


1. Cuniingham, A: Archaeological Surty of India, Vol. 1,p.25 
2, Bajpai, K.D.: Ahichchhatra, p. 10 
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city from Nawab Darwaza and the Shahabad Darwazua to the railway 
station, which joined the Buareilly-Moradabad muin road. There was 
another road of about 4.84 km. in length, leading from Rampur to the 
nawab’s country residence ab Bengzir., This road was lined with mango 
trees, A metalled diversion from the Moradabad-Bareilly road to 
Rampur also existed, 


Among unmetdlled rohds, the Rampur-Rudarpur, Rampur-Shaha- 
had and Rampur-Manpur’ ones wére raised and bridged. The Rampur- 
Shahabad road was 25.74 km. pg and the first 8 km. from Rampur 
were metalled. The Rempor-Rudarpur road was 87.01 km. in length, 
It crossed un innumerable number of streams on masonry or wooden 
bridges or bridges of boats and by ferries. It is said that the opening 
of thia route developed the grain ‘trade of tehsil Bilespur, On it passed 
all the trade between the Tarai 4nd Bhabar on the one side and Rampur 
city and Chandausi (in Moradabad disttict) on the other. 


Another road. connected Rampur with the Moradabad-Naini Tal 
road et: Manpur, a distance of about 83.79 km. Suer was the only 
town of importance on this road.,- The gate between Rampur on’ ‘the 
south, and Kashipur, : Akbarshad aud Darbirl'on the north passed by 
thisroad. It was also usetLby passengers travelling between Rampur 
and the hill stations of Nuini fal and Ranjkhet. 


There wore other unmetglled ronds in the district which were neither 
raised nor bridged and many of them were only fair weather cart-tracka 
being closed for trafic during the rains. 


In 1909, the total length of all the roads in the district was 372.98 
‘km. with firat class metalled) roads running between Rampur and 
Shahabad, Rampur aad Kashipur, Rampur and the Kosi bridge, ur 
and the Guesthouse, and between Rampur and Benazir. ° Secong ec 
roads, which were unmetullea, but bridged, connected Rampur ‘with 
Manpur, Rudarpur, Kemri, Bara, Tanda, Seifni and Patwai. ey 
also co.inected Bilaspur wi Milak, Suar with Bilaspur, Seifni 
with Budaun via. Shvhabad, Pitia with Kup, Milak with Matwali and 
Julpuri, Mansurpur with Rudurpur and Ahro with Bishardnagar, 
There were also third cliss roads which ran from one village to another, 
their total length being about 136.8 km. 


‘ : th 

Tu the year 1946-47, there were 168.50 km, of metalled and 285 
km. of unmetalled roads in the eels under the charge of the 
P.W.D. In the road development scheme formulated in 1945 for the 
State of U. P. on the basis of the Nagpuy plan and the ‘grid and 
star’ formula evolved to evaluste the required mileage of. inctalled 
and unmetaiied rods, Rampur had not been inchided, but after merger 
it was decided to include some important:.nd urgent road work of 
the merged area in the First Five-year Plat. The requirement of me- 
talled and unmetalled roads in the district, according to the ‘grid and 
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star’ formula, was calculated at 255.89 km. and 498.90..km. respec- 
tively. By the year 1958, there were in the aistrict 10 imetailed witha 
total length of shout 169 km.and »2 unmetalled roads with a total length 
of 284.85 km. About 40 km. of roads were constructed under the First: 
Five-year Plan. Three new roads, the S! shebed-Bilari road, the 
Bilaspur-Milak road, and the Bilaspur-Chakpheri road were also cons- 
tructed. By 1968 there were 263 km. of mctalled roads in the district 
out of which about 186 km.. was printed. 


Highways 


The roads of the district are now classified as national highways, 
major district roads..and village roads, The Central Government is 
responsible for meeting the expenditure on the maintenance of national 
highways while major district roads are maintained by the State Govern- 
ment, and the villege roads by the Zila Parishad. The municipal board 
and other local bodies maintain the roads situated within their respective 
jurisdittiéns. The forest department also maintains a. number of rods. 
The Delhi-Bareilly-Luckyow road is the only national highway passing 
throagh this district, entering the west from Moradabad After crossing 
the Kosi bridge and after running more or less parallel to the Delhi- 
Lucknow tailway line, and passing through Rampur city, Dbamora 
and Milak, it enters district Bareilly in the south-east. Its total length 
in the district is 82 km. 


Other Roads—The public works department maintains the. fol- 
lowing metalled roads which connect the different tahsils, their total 
length being 148.8 km. 


Roads Lougth (in km.) 
Seo Se "Sia eer cite arta iia 
TES 
Rampur-Kichha one see woe ae 42.99 
Bilaspur-Milak ove eee eos eee 83.18 
Rampur-Shahabad _ oe see ecm 26 .45 
Rampur-Susr-Bazpur ... eee os oes 40.40 


Tt alsp. maintains some roads, metalled as well as unmetalled, which 
connect one village with another. The following statement gives 
the names of the metalled and unmetalled roads with their lengths: ‘ 
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PE OTS rg ie tf PEI CTO eS RE ES CS SE PA A A EE A 
Name of road Length (in km.) 


1 2 

“Metalied roads —t—“i‘i—‘“s*s*s*s*s*s*s*~*~*~*~<CS~S™S ath, oe 
Bila*put-Chakpher! ... eh ee sa 10.80 
Tanda-Darhial aes ace eee ove 18 .89 
KosiTempleroad ... wen Sie vas 0.80 
Bilaspur-Milak Khanam aon at vee 10.98 
Karbala road aug des a we 1.55 
Khaud-Tanda tee ary ses ere 14.78 
Benazir No. 1 we. a me 1.00 
Benazir No. 2 eae ase see tes 1.49 
Khusrobagh road... eee ate aie 2.21 
Lalpur-Saiyidnagar ive ove eee 4.80 
Ram pur-Kemrj ses AG +P sim 


2.88 
14.48 (unmetalled) 


Khaud-Pipli eee aoe eee ooo 1.60 (metalled) 
12.87 (unmetelled) 


Unmetalled roads 


Milak-Patwai ss Ay ‘ia ss 15 .28 
Patia-Kup eee ode ade eee 11.26 
Kemri-Mahtosh ove is . eee 12.87 
Bara-Pipalia ves i ene oes 12 .87 
Dhamora-Rathaunda ee Sts aa 8 .04 
Bilaspur-Ahero oo tse soe ove 16 .09 
Ahero-Manpur Ojha 06s sad aaa 16 .09 
‘Bhitaya-Manpur Ojha eee eee eee 8.04 
Khunta Khera-Mathkhera eos eos eee 8.04 
Suar-Milak Khanam iss se oes 12.85 
Manput-Darhial .., Ste ite wes 7.76 
Darhial-Kashipur... sss ais sie © .05 
Mankara- Kemri aa soe see eee 8.06 
Shahabad-Dhakia_... we oes vee 14.48 


Patwai-Julpuri ne Nes nes sas 8.04 
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There are four feeder roads which are metalled and painted— 
the Dhamora railway feeder, the Shehzadnagar railway feeder, the 
Duganpur railway feeder and the Milak railway feeder—and are main- 
tained by the public works department, 


The municipal board, Rampur, ms intains 184.76 km. of metalled 
and 7.56 km. of unmetalled roads. Such roads are under the jurisdiction 
of the municipal board and the expenditure on their repairs is met by 
the board. Tne Rahe’ Raza with a length of 2.40 km. is an important 
road. Trees are planted on both sides of thé road and before the merger 
of the state, it was well decorated. 


The Dhamora -Rathaunda road with a length of 6 km. is under the 
charge of the Zila Parishad. 1.50 km. of it is metalled. 


The roads maintained by the forest department in the district whose 
total length is 46.85 km. 


Modes of Conveyance 


The means of conveyance in carly days were camicls, ponies, bullocks, 
male buffaloes, and carriages and carts-drawh by these ‘animals. Iu 
1908, there were 8,040 horses and ponies, 1,62,328 bulls: and bullocks 
and 24,468 male buffaloes. Though camels were tsed to a considorable 
extent for transport, the traffic was mostly carried’ by carts. whose 
number was 27,909 in 1908. There was little horsc-bréeding at Rampur 
and horses and elephants were maintained only by the rich. Dolia 
(litters) and palkis (palanquins) were used only by those who could af- 
ford them but tongas, ekka and kharkharas were used by the public in 
general. Goods were transported by ponics, bullock-carts, ekkas and 
kharkharas. 


With the development of roads, ckkus and tongas bee me more 
popular as they covered a distance of about 7 km. in an hour. In the 
twenties of this century, the bicycle came into use, being ar economical 
and easy means of transport. 


The cycle-rickshaw made its appearancé around the year 1950 and 
now it has become one of the most popular mcans df canveyance in the 
urban areas, A licence has to he obtained from the local body for plying 
it. Motor-cycles, scooters, scooter-rickshaws, cars, buses and_ trucks 
are also being used now for transport. 


The following statement gives the number of vehicles of diffierent 
kinds, registered with the municipal board, Rampur, in 1970; 


Vehicle No. ragistered 
1 Py 
we ree ree ct ete et a ne ee ee ee nee ee ee ee ee sere meh te ee we wee oye tt - ee ee 
Bioyolet( private) Sis we sve eee 2,415 
Bioyoles (on hite) ws ste re, 12 
Cycle-rickshaws . oes ove -_ see 942 


Tongatand ekkas ee ay a Svs 208 
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Tn rural areas, bullock-carta and ponies are.in popular use ang are 
used for different purposes, such as, carrying agricultural produce 
fertilizers and building materials etc. Camel-carts are still used, but the 
number is very smal]. With the increase in prices of grass, gram and 
other animul-feed, ekkas, tongas and kharkkaras are almost disappearing 
from this district, as elsewhere, and cycle-rickshaws are seen even 
on the rural roads. 


Porters are easily available in the urban and rural arers, and 
gencrally a porter carrics a load up to 100 kg. 


Vehicular Traffic 


From about the beginning of this century, motor-vehicles bepan 
to ply between Rampur and Moradebad, Rampur and Bareilly and 
Rampur and Naini Tal. 


_As there is no railway link between Rampur and Naini Tal, and 
Rampur and Almora, all the consumer goods and agricultural produce 
are trausport-d mostly by trucks, which arc owned privately. Rampur 
being an important trading centre and nearest from Naini Tal, it beqomes 
an important link between Naini Tal and the rest of the country 
during summers end a large number of trucks ply and carry different 
kinds of goods between these places, 


Most of the trucks operating in the district belong cither to one of 
the four transport companies of Rampur or to transport ageneies of 
Moradabad and Barcilly. The freight is usually settled by the parties 
coneerned. A truck gencrally carrics about 74 quintals of goods, 


About 26 private buses operate daily on the Rampur-Bazpur, 
Rampur-Kemri, Rampur-Shahabad, Rampur-Suar, Rampur-Patwai 
and Rampur-Tanda roads, and carry a large number of passengers, 
Out of these, 15 &re owned by the Kalra bus service and six by a co- 
operative society, These buses are in good condition and are quite 
comfortable. 


Taxies are also available in Isrge number for Naini Tal, Ranikhet, 
Bareilly, Moradabad and Delhi and are popular in spite of the high charges 
because they are more comfortable and faster than other vehicles: 


Government Roadways 


The U.P. Government Roadways (now named as U.P. State Road 
Transport Corporation since 1972) started running passenger 
buses in the district in October, 1948, In the beginning they were run- 
ning between Moradabad and Haldwani, and Moradabad'aud Bareilly, 


passing through Rampur. 
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With the increasc in passenger traffic the government roadways bus 
service has been extended to fourteen routes. The following statement 
gives approximate distances, and the number of buses operating on 
each route, in 1970 ; 


No. of Approxi- 
buses ply fuate 

Route ingin lenethof 
Octgber, route 

1970 (in km.) 


ee ee ee ee ee ae eee ee ee 


1 2 8 
eceice Sees ae a ed ek aS eh Sets aoe 
Moradibad-Rimpnr-Haldwani aes ae pee 8 120 
Moradabad-Rampur-Naini Tal ne a ee 8 160 
Moradtbad-Rampur-Runikhet Ee ‘se see 1 209 
Morad1bad-Rimpur-Bareilly = “+ aes 6 el 
Moradabad-Rampur ive ea ws ave 2 29 
Moradabad-Rampur-Tunakpur ae ee eee 3 178 
Worad36iad-Rampur-Milak Khunam _ ... as vei 1 75 
Bijnor-Rampur.Bareilly ... a, 2 219 
Bareilly-Rampur-Meerut als 8 6 219 
Almora-Rampur-Dethi is Me Ps ” 2 483 
Naini Tal-Rampur-Dethi ... a aie wes ‘ 858 
Rimpurt-Moradabad-Shahabad . 1 80 
Haldwant-Rampur-Delhi sy = ult 821 

2 18 


Milak-Bilaspur 


ema me ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee eae eae ee 


As many ag 8,91,G04 passenger tickets were sold during 1969-70 
at the Rampur, Bilaspur and Milak booking offices of the government 
roaiways, The average numberof passengers carried by government 
roadways per day, in 1960, was },054.and in 1970 the number increased 
to 1,847. 


There is no bus service in operation in Rampur city but a local bus 
service operates between Rampur and Milak, a distance of 22 km. The 
total number of passengers carried by this service during 1969-70 was 


1, 98,816. 
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Railways 


A broad guage railway connects the district with the neighbouring 
districts of Bvreilly and Moradabad. Tie Rampur railway station 
is situated on the railway route between Lucknow and Delhi. The history 
of the development of railways in Rampur dates from 1894. In the 
beginning, the Qadh and Robilkhand Railway ran through this district, 
for a distance of about 40 km, the stations lying in the district being 
Rampur, Dhamora and Milak. 


In 1925, the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was taken over by the 
East Indian Railway owned by the government. In November, 
1957, with the creation of the northern railway zone, the part of the old 
East Indian Railway passing through the district was merged in the 
newly formed Northern Railway and Rampur railway station came 


under the jurisdiction of its Moradabad division. 


Tue following railwoy stations lic on the Rampur-Bareilly branch; 
their distances from Rampur are shown: against each 3 


Distance from 


Name oft'te railway Station Rawpur(in km.) 
pate oe -- -. + .—. eee Sr va ne 
‘ Shehzadnagar eee wes ed nes Ss q 
Dhamora one sts ee Th a 12 
Duganpur eee eee oe8. foe ace 18 
Milak aoe vee wae eee ove 23 

et ae et nat ae a ne 


Waterways, Bripcts AND Ferries 
Waterways 
Of the three main rivers—the Ramganga,. Kosi and Gangan which 


ass through the district, only the Ramganga is navigable, but it 
as never been so used. 


Ferries 


There are six ferries operating in tbe district, all being under the 
control of the public works department, which yielded an income of 
Rs 18,958 in 1970, 
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Bridges 


In 1971, there were in the district six major bridges, maintained by 
the public works department and two by the forest department besides 
40 culverts maintained by the Zila Parishad. The Kosi bridge on the 
Tanda road, with a total length of 245 metres is the oldest, having 
been constructed in 1871. Another bridge on this river was opened in 
1932 by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the then governor of U. P. 


Travel Facilities 


Before the advent of the railways, much of the trade and travelling 
was done by road and there were rest-houses and wells on the highways. 
The nawabs of Rampur had planted trees and constructed serais by the 
sides of the main roads in the statc. As early as 1909, there were dak- 
bungalows at Suar, Darhial, Dibdiba, Patwai, Param Lalpur and Milak, 
besides the one near the Rampur railways tation. Dhamora on the 
Bareilly-Moradabad road was the main and regular camping ground. 
There were also some dharmsalas.and, serais which were maintained by 
private agencies. This. facility is available even today and there are 
a number of good dharmsalas in the town, like those of Munni Lal, 
Baijnath and Chandar Sen, which charge a nominal rent for accom- 
modation but do not supply food. The serais are now in a decaying 
condition and are being hired out for different purposes. 


A number of inspection bouses and rest-houses are maintained by 
different government departments. Non-official visitors may also 
stay in them on payment, if accommodation is available. The public 
works department maintains an inspection house near the Rampur 
railway station. The canal department has three inspection houses and 
three rest-houses in the district. Qne rest-house at Peepli is maintained 
by the forcst department, There is also a rest-house of the soldiers’ 
sailors’ and airmen’s board at Rampur for the use of ex-service men 
and personnel of the armed forces but civilians may also use it if accom- 
modation is available. 


Hotels at Rampur and other towns also provideaccommodation and 
food. The Aiwan-i-shahi is a three star hotel and is housed ina portion 
of the Khasbagh place. It is air-conditioned and has 80 rooms besides 
a ball-room, a card-room and a billiard-room. The Tourist hotel near 
the Rampur rai]way station consists of 20 rooms and is a second grade 
hotel. There are several other hotels and many restaurants which 
provide food-stuffs and snacks, 


Post AND TrLecrAPi AND Ti: LE PHONES 
Prior to the introduction of the railways dak was usually carried 


UM runners and contracts were given to individuals for this purpose. 
orse-carts, camel-carts and even bullock-carts were used for carrying 
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dak to different places. In the district of Rampur, there were no regular 
post-offices prior to 1890, except a British post-office in the city. Mounted 
men and foot messengers were employed to carry the dak. Later on, 
the British government opened post-olfices at the headquarters of each 
tahsil and permitted the use of service stamps on state missives. In 
1891, a telegraph-office was established at Patwai and another at Kemri. 
There were two suboffices and 8 branch post-offices in district in 1909, 


With the extension and development of roads and vehicular 
traffic, the number of post-offices in the district has increasedre specially 
-after the merger of the state in Uttar Pradesh. Now post-offices are to 
be seen even in some Villages, but there are still remote villages which 
are. deprived of a daily mail service. There were 69 branch offices, 
19 suboffices and one head post-office in the district in 1960-70. 


At present the dak is carried by the Railway Mail Service, the U.P. 
roadways buses and private buses. In some places it is carried on 
foot by runners and mail peons and also by cyclists. There were 12 
public call offices and telegraph-offices in thed istrict in 1971. The 
following statement gives their names and location ; 


Public call offices Telegraph offices 

= Rrra a Eee oe aaa asl as! 
“RampurHeadOMmce .... =. ~Ss«zRampurHeadOffice 

Rampur city ... tae ie Rampur city 

Ri nour Sseretariat ar nee Rumpur seoretariat 

Jwalanagat os... er Aa Jwalanagar 

Cand M Stores... tee ae Cand M Stores 

Bilaspur ove ove eae Bilaspur 

Milak see vee vee Milak 

Suat ae ove * Suar 

Shahsabad ose _ sve Shahabad 

Tanda ace woe soe ‘Tanda 

Patwai ose one ves Patwai 

Diamora Me oe al Dhamora 


mmm ce me rm re ne ee ee ee 


All India Radio, Rampur 


The Rampur station of All India Radio was commissioned into 
service on July 25, 1965. At present it has only one transmission 
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between 1715—2240/2310 hours, and serves the weStern and northern 


parts of Uttar Pradesh, having a primary service area within a radius 
of 80 to 100 km. 


This is an auxiliary station and mainly relays programmes originat- 
ing at Lucknow. However, speakers and artists are booked in and 
around Rampur also for local programmes, 


In July 1967, a family planning cell was introduced for publicity 
of the family planning scheme through radio programmes, Short talks 
and poetical symposiums on family planning are held and recorded by 


this cell, and the recordings are sent to the Lucknow station 
for -broad-casting. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


The classification of population of the district according to occupa- 
tions at the 1901 census shows that 62 per cent were directly supported 
by agriculture, grazing and care of animals, whether in the capacity of 
landlords, tenants, stock-brecders or herdsmen. The number was. below 
the provincial average ard closely approximated to those of the 
Moradabad, Jalaun and Kanpur districts. The second place was taken 
by the industrial class, which accounted for 18 per cent, a somewhat 
higher figure. This division included those who manufactured or sup- 
plied food and drink, fuel and forage, those engaged in building or the 
supply of building materials, the different kinds of artificers and crafts- 
men, manufacturers of textile fabrics, dyers and workers in wood, leather, 
metal and earthenware. The third place was taken by labourers and 
domestic servants, who with their dependents numbered 61,554 and 
formed 11 per cent of the total population. The fourth class comprised 
all those persons with their dependents who were engaged in the service 
of the Rampur state or in the work.of, administration, Their number 
was 19,229, or 8 per cent of the. total population. The commercial 
population made up 1.5 per cent, and included those engaged in trans- 
port and storage, although those actually engaged in trading were not 
more than 0.7 percent. Thesixthor professional class included 
priests, teachers, lawyers, medical practitioners, musicians and actors, 
their proportion to the general population being 1.5 per cent. The 
seventh division consisted of persons not employed in any regular occu- 
pation, for instance pensioners, beggars and prisoners, Their propor- 
tion to the total population was 1.8 per cent. 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1911, the total number of workers under all agricultural heads 
was about 90,000 but this figure rose to 1,138,166 in 1921. The increase 
between 1911 and 1921 was due chiefly to the rise in prices of agricultural 
produce between 1914 and 1921, owing to the First World War. This 
caused a movement of labour back to the land ard also resulted in such 
an appreciation in agricultura! incomes that in nany cases where agri- 
cultural income had formerly been subsidiary it rose to be the principal 
one. Between 1921 and 1981, the reverse process started. Although 
crops were generally good until 1928 and prices ruled high till 1980, the 
adverse seasons and collapse of the prics-level at the end of the decade 
drove people away from the land and back to the towns, and so reduced 
agricultural income that if was no longer considered to be the principal 
source of livelihood. As there was again an inercase in the priccs of 
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agricultural produce, the number of all agricultural workers which was 
1,81,598 in 1951 rose to 1,72,814 in. 1961 and to 2,11,266 in 1971. 


Inpustry 


The actual number of workers in industries of all kinds showed a 
decrease in 1951 over that of 1921, the number being approximately 
16,000 in 1921 and 18,000 in 1951. Industries suffered during this period 
of thirty years. Decreases mainly occurred under textiles, food and 
undefined industries. In 1961, with the general growth and expansion 
of industries the number of workers swelled to 28,786, registering an 
increase in almost every industrial sector. The two biggest industrial 
units of the district are the Raza Buland. Sugar Company, Limited, 
and the Riza Textiles, each of which employed about 2,400 
workers in 1971, 


TRANSPORT 


Workers in transport showed a marked increase in 1961 and were 
88 per cent above what they were in 1921. The percentage further 
increased to 147 in 1961. The number of workers under this head in 
1961 was 3,888. About 90 per cent of these workers were engaged in 
transport by road, about 7 per cent in the railways and the rest in trans- 
port by water. The fact that the number of ‘persons employed in 
mechanically driven vehicles has increased by several times what it was 
thirty years ‘back, shows the extent to which road travel has 
increased. Palki bearers and owners have consequently decreased 
considerably during this period as did pack animal owners and drivers, 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


As in the case of industry, trade also showed a decline in 1951, as 
compared to 1921, owing to closure of many industrial units in the dis- 
trict during the latter half of the decade 1941-1950. The number of 
workers under this head fell by about 41 per cent in 1951as compared 
to 1921, th: actual number being 17,117 in 1921 and 9,980 in 1951. In 
1961, the number increased to 12,445, and to 12,618 in 1971 but still 
remained lower than the level of 1921. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION 


Since the close of the eighteenth century’ Rampur city has been 
the seat of administration of the nawabs. The growth of the city was 
the direct outcome of this special position enjoyed by Rampur as a 
nawabi city. All the offices and courts of the nawabs were 
situated here. It is, therefore, only natural that quite a iarge 
section of the populatio: found employment in the’ state admiris- 
tration, The total number of persous in public services, including the 
police and military was 4,703 in 1921, of whom only 1,865 were 
employed in civil administration and 982 in the state police. After the 
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merger of the state in Uttar Pradesh many offices belonging to the 
Central and State governments began to function. Consequently in 
June, 1961, the number of employees in government (State and Central) 
and quasi-government (State and Central) establishments and in local 
bodies rose to 10,384 (including 883 women). In June 1970, the number 
further rose to 14,904 including 729 women. The number of employees 
in Central government offices was 5,885, in State government offices 
6,764, in quasi-governmental establishments 9935 and in local bodies 
1,760. 


The biggest establishment in the district is that of the Central 
reserve police force, with headquarters in the city which employed 
8,643 persons in June, 1970. It was followed by the State police 
organisation which had 909 employees, the office of the settlement officer 
consolidation having 484, that of the district collection officer having 
336, the district magistrates office having 210 and the regional audit 
office which had 207 employees in the year 1970. 


The Central and State governments and establishments of quasi- 
government nature and the local bodies provide certain amenities to 
their employees, the most.important of-which is the payment of a re- 
gular dearness allowance, varying according to thescaleof pay and 
status of office, to meet the rising cost of living. Loans are given by the 
government to enable government servants to purchase their own means 
of conveyance and to build their own houses. Various other facilities 
such as loans from provident fund, free medical treatment, accommoda- 
tion where available charged at 10 per cent of pay end to certain class 
of employees uniform allowance, free accommodation and educational 
concessions for children and facilities for recreation have been made 
available to government servants. 


L“aRNEeD PROFESSIONS 


Education 


Teaching is generally considered to be an important and honourable 
profession. In early days, it was associated with hereditary classes of 
persons who taught children in their villuge schools, usually called 
maktabs. It was an act of philanthropy and no regular tuition fee was 
charged from students. Now the educational system stands completely 
changed. The modern system of education has gradually replaced 
the traditionel class of village schoo' teachers by salaried school 
and college teachers. 


The total number of teachers working in schools and colleges of 
different categories in 1921 in the district was 141, including 18 women. 
This 1 umber did not include clerks and other non-teaching staff employed 
in these institutions. In 1961, the number of teachers increased to 
1,889, including 184 women. Of these 669 were employed in primary 
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and middle schools, 859 in secondary schools and degree colleges and 361 
in other institutions. Under the programme for expansion of education, 
the number of teachers in 1970 in primary and middle schools increased 
to 1,824 and in secondary schools and degree colleges to 578, the number 
in degree colleges alone being 64. 


Since 1964, the Triple Benefit Scheme hes been extended to State 
aided institutions run by local bodies or private managements, 
bringing the advantages of contributory provident fund, pambakor life 
insurance and pension, including family pension, to teachers. Those 
employed in government institutions are entitled to all benefits available 
to employees of government departments. ; 


Teachers’ wards are entitled to enjoy freeship in tuition fee up to 
intermediate classes. The needy and disabled teechers can get financial 
assistance from the National Foundation for Teachers’ Welfare Fund and 
those suffering from tuberculosis can get admission in the T.B. sana- 
torium, Bhowali, against seats reservedf or teachers. Principals, 
headmastersfheadmistresses of government higher secondary schools 
and government normal schools and-lady teachers in primary schools in 
the rural areas get free residential quarters. 


The association of secondary school teachers is affiliated to the 
Madhyamik Shikshak Sangh, Uttar Pradesh, and that of primary 
school teachers to the Prathmik Shikshak Sangh, Uttar Pradesh. The 
main aim of these associations is to promote the welfare of teachers 
regarding their service conditions, pay, allowances, etc. 


Medicine 


During the rule of the nawabs, when allopathic doctors were few, 
the state used to employ vaids and hakims for the purpose of ministering 
to the needs of the public. It was only in 1868, that an allopathic dis- 
pensary was opened and later on the number began to increase. The 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems, therefore, began to lose ground gradually. 


In 1921, there were 85 medical practitioners of all kinds including 
dentists and veterinary surgeons, and 18 midwives, vaccinators, com- 
pounders and nurses. Their numbers increased to 261 and 168 respec- 
tively, in 1961. At the end of 1970, the State hospitals and dispensaries 
employed 24 allopathic doctors, 3 vaids, 4 hakims, 8 midwives, 48 nurses, 
8 health visitors, 86 female welfare workers, 24 vaccinators and about 
20 compounders, 


Generally no consultirg fee is charged by private doctors and 
physicians, but the cost of medicine charged includes consultation and 
examination fees also. The earnings of a private doctor invariably 
depend on his reputation and efficiency. Doctors in government service 
get a fixed salary and are allowed to do private practice during off 


hours. 
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A branch of the Indian Medical Association has been functioning in 
Rampur since 1958. It has now 20 members. 


Law 


The profession is very crowded. Many retired persons, possessing a 
law degree, also take up this professior. Even retired judges ar d former 
government officers are found quite often to be practising in the courts. 


In 1921, there were 61 lawyers ofall kinds including gazis, law agents 
and mukhtars. In 1961, the number rose to 98, and further went up to 
120 in 1970, 


From among the law graduates the assistart public prosecutors . 
are appointed, who are five in this district in number besides one 
public prosecutor, and a governinent pleader designated as district 
government counsel. Most of the lawyers reside in Rampur city as 
it is the place where all the important courts are located. 


Besides the courts of the district judge, other judges and munsifs 
and that of the district magistrate a other magistrates, some lawyers 
also practice in the offices or courts'of-the sales tax officer, rent control 
and eviction officer, consolidation officer, and income-tax officer. 


The profession of law is one of the leading professions of the .towa 
and lawyers occupy quite a high status in the social life of the commu- 
nity. They he ad active leadership in almost all spheres of public 
activity, especially in the field-of politics. 


There is a bar association at)}Rampur which was established in 
1980 when Rampur was a state. The association was, however, regis- 
tered in 1968. It has ifs own building which houses a well-equipped 
library of law. books and journals and a reading-room for the use of its 
members which comprise about 90 advocates and pleaders. 


Engineering 


In the economic development of a district engineers play an im- 
portant role. Their number in the district is not considerable. Engi- 
neering services in this district are represented mainly in three branches, 
the public works, the irrigation and the hydro-electric. In 1970, these 
branches had five, four and five engineers respectively. The municipal 
board, Rampur, has one and the Zila Parishad two engineers in their 
service. There is also a large number of overseers, linemen and draughts- 
men.in these departments. Private industrial establishments of.the 
district also employ qualified engineers and diploma holders. There 
are also some private engineers, architects and surveyors, not employed 
by the government. 
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Domestic AND PERSONAL SERVICES 
Domestic Servants 


An important section employed in personal services comprises of 
domestic servants whose number has been steadily increasing with the 
rise in population. They are unskilled workers and their wage is 
generally low as compared with other occupations. They render 
whole-time service as well as part-time. Whole-time domestic servants 
are employed only by well-to-do persons belonging mostly to the busi-+ 
ness community, or by high officers. Their part-time engagement is 
more common. In many cases a worker is employed by more than one 
ata each family claiming only a few hours of his or her services. 

hey are paid monthly in eash or both in cash and kind. 


In 1961, there were 789 butlers, bearers, waiters, maids and other 
domestic servants, 587 being women. There were 868 cooks and 
allied workers, and 2,174 cleancrs, sweepers and watermen. 


Barbers 


In olden days, barbers used to go from house to house to their 
clients for shaving and hairdressing. This practice has now dwindled 
with the opening of a large number of barber shops in the urban and the 
rural areas. In the city the barber shops are well-furnished and are 
run by more than one worker, Usually the owner is assisted by other 
paid employees. On Sundays these shops have a heavy rush and 
customers have to wait for their turn.. In\the rural areas the owners of 
shops work theniselves. 


Certain barbers cater for the poorer sections of society and are seen 
attending to their customers on the roadside with only a piece of matting 
for their clients to sit on, 


Barbers, besides following their main profession of hairdressing, also 
sometimes serve on caremonial occasions, like births, marriages and 
deaths, when they are generally assisted by their women-folk. Formerly, 
they used to serve as go-betweens in matchmaking, but now their servi- 
ces are seldom required for this purpose, 


In Rampur district in 1921, there were1,287 barbers and wig-makers 
(including 36 women). The number of barbers and related workers 
got reduced to 1,111 (including 838 women) in 1961. The somewhat low 
figures suggest that some who should rightly have come under this head- 
ing have found their way elsewhere. 


Washermen 
The modern washerman is now differer.t from what his coun terpart 


was a few decades ago. Today washermen are an organised community 
and have their own organisations in certain parts of the district. 
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Formerly, the washermen used to collect clothes from certain families 
over which they hada monopoly. The practice is now fast dying out 
because besides increasing their charges and being unpunctual some of 
them have given up their hereditary profession. Consequently, many 
people prefer to do without them. There are only a few washermen in 
the city who still go from house to house to collect clothes for washing. 
With the emergence of the laundry system, people go to deliver their 
dirty clethes to the laundry of their choice and visit them again to take 
them back. Ordinarily a laundry returns clothes after washing in six 
days, but in case of urgency clothes are delivered in 24 or 86 hourg at 
fixed extra charges. The work of laundries besides being punctual is 
of a better quality, In rural areas there are very few laundries and the 
old system is still in vogue. In 1921, there were 2,574 washermen, but 
their number decreased to 1,004 in 1961. It appears that like barbers, 
washermen have also shifted to industries and domestic services. 


Tailors 


Tailors are found mostly in the urban areas and are to be seen pre- 
paring garments of different.types both for males and females. In 
Rampur city there is a large number of big tailoring establishments and 
the owners of such firms employ a number of tailors on daily or monthly 
wages. Cutting is usually done by the manager of the firm and stitching 
by others. There are certain expert tailors who charge very high 
rates particularly for making woollen suits. But most of the tailors work 
themselves and their charges are moderate. Such tailors are spread all 
over the city and other parts of the district whereas big establishments 
are confined to the main markets of Rampur city. In the rural areas 
the age-old independent tailor with his own sewing machine is found 
even today. 


Tailoring units in this district are not classed as ladies’ and gents’ 
but they do both types of work, though some have specialised in tailoring 
ladies’ garments. In 1921, there were 1,087 tailors, darners and 
embroiderers, etc., in the district. The number increased to 1,778 in 
1961 of whom 888 worked in the urban areas. 


TRADITIONAL OccUPATIONS 


It is, perhaps, interesting to know to what extent any particular 
caste tlt follows its traditional occupation. There is for instence 
nothing to show that the castes which have been mostly agricultural in 
the last three or four decades have been so by tradition. It is certain 
that they were never so in the same way as Barhais are traditionally 
carpenters. They were probably never tied down by custom and caste 
to agriculture as Barhais were to wood-work, Lohars to working with 
iron, Sonars to working in precious metals, 


Amongst artisans and traditional classes, the first of whom are 
Sonars (goldsmiths, silversmiths and jewellers), followed by Darazis 
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(tailors), Bhanzis (scavengers), Vaishyas (traders), Mochis (Shoemakers 
and cobblers), and Halwais (sweetmeat makers), 40 to 50 per cent per- 
sons are still engaged in their traditional occupations. Other castes 
which also follow traditional occupations as theirp rincipal source of 
income, but to a lesser parcentage, are Julahas (weavers), Barhais (car- 
penters), Telis (oilmen), Kumhars (potters), Kayasthas (clerical workers), 
Lohars (blacksmiths), Kahars (domestic and personal servants), 
Khatiks (fruit and vegetable sellers and butchers), Gadariyas( shepherds 
and blanket weavers) and Kachhis (market gardeners), 


At the bottom of the list come Brahamanas (priests), Kalwars 
(liquor distillers and scllers), Chamars (leather workers), Kewats (boatmen 
and fishermen) and Pasis (furi-makers). 


OTHER OccUPATIONS 


Among those whv pursued certain other occupations in the district 
in 1961, there were 4,748 hawkers, pedlars and street. vendors, | 1,843 
cheroot, cigar and bidi makers, 1,783 carpenters and pattern makers 
(wood), 1,418 cycle-rickshaw drivers, 1,027 brick-layers, plasterers and 
masons, 808 salesmen and_shop. assistants, 796 bakers, confectioners 
and candy and sweetmeat makers, 749 blacksmiths and forgemen, 659 
jewellers, goldsmiths and silversmiths, 618 potters and related clay for- 
mers, 581 shoemakers and cobblers, 484 animal-drawn vehicle drivers, 
889 gardeners, 377 religious workers, 872 musicians, dancers and related 
workers, 824 basket weavers, 141 siwyers and wood working machinists, 
73 precision instrument makers and watch and clock repairers, 65 paper 
product makers, 63 carpet-makers and furnishers, 20 photographers 
and related workers, and five astrologers and palmists. 


CHAPTER IX 
ECGONOMIG TRENDS 
Livetinoop PatrTeERN 


The census operations conducted between 1901 and 1951 divided 
the population into earning or self-supporting persons and their depen- 
dents. These were defined so as to include not only those who worked, 
but also those who lived on unearmed incomes from sources such as rent, 
royalty, pension, etc. In the census of 1961, however, the population 
was divided into workers and non-workers, those depending on unearned 
incomes being, for the first time, included among non-workers. The 
earlier classification had the advantage of bringing out clearly the number 
of dependents of earners or self-supporting persons engaged in various 
economic activities. The definition of worker in 1961 included whole- 
time and part-time workers as also family workers who are not paid 
in cash or kind, but the services rendered by whom are computed in terms 
of money. If an attempt is made to classify the population of the dis- 
trict as enumerated at the census operations of 1901, 1921 and 1951 
into broad divisions of population made at the census of 1961, the 
following would represent the comparative numbers and percentages 
of workers in these years : 


Percentage of workers to total populatio n 


Workers in — --+--- — —-- —— —— —. -- —— -- —— + 
Year Rampur -- District Rampur Uttar Pradesh 
district 

t 2 3 4 

1901 222,997 41.8 45.1 

1921 1,61,895 35.7 52,1 

1951 1,729,211 85.5 41.7 

1961 2, 84,988 33.5 39.1 


It would appear that the number and percentage of workers showed 
a fall in 1921. While the percentage has exhibited a steady fall since 
then the number of workers each time, has registered an increase. 


In the census of 1971 a person has been categorised with respect 
to his main activity. Thus, unlike in the census of 1961, part-time 
workers and family workers who are basically engaged as students, 
house workers, etc., have not been classified as workers in 1971. No 
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correct comparison with the earlier position is possible due to the change 
introduced in 1971. 


The figure of workers in 1971 was 2,77,994 which gives a percentage 
of 30.8 to the population of the district as compared to the State 
percentage of 82.2. 


Workers and Livelihood Classes 


_ The 1961 census had classified workers into the nine livelihood classes 
or industrial categories described below : 


I Cultivators—Persons engaged in cultivating their lands them- 
selves or through hired labour or managing tenanted land 


II Agricultural labour—-Persons engaged in agricultural operations 
on land pertaining to others,for wages in cash or kind 


IIE Persons engaged in mining, quarrying, forestry, fishing, hunting 
and activities connected with, live-stock, plantations, orchards 
and allied pursuits 


IV Persons engaged in household industry run on a scale smaller 
than that of a registered factory by heads of households them- 
selves or mainly by the members of one household sometimes 
with hired labour, mostly at their homes 


V_ Persons engaged in industries other than household industry 


VI Persons engaged in construction and maintenance of 
buildings, roads, bridges, dams, canals, etc. 


VII Persons engaged in trade and commercel buying and selling, 
import and export, banking, insurance, stocks, shares, etc. 


VITI Persons engaged in the transport and warehousing industries 
and in postal, telegraphic, telephonic, wireless, information. 
and broadcasting services 


IX Persons engaged in services such as those of publie utilities, 
administrative, educational, scientific, medical, health, 
religious, welfare, legal, personal or miscellaneous or those 
connected with business organisations or recreation 


Persons who were not classified as workers were categorised as 
non-workers, and included cae of workers and persons engaged 
in non-productive work whethe: they hed any income or not, 
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If the cight livelihood patterns adopted at the census of 1951 are 
rearranged, 88 nearly as possible, into the nine livelihood classes adop- 
ted in 1961, the corresponding number of workers and their percentages 


in these two years would approximately be as given in the following 
statement : 


1951 : 1961 
Livelihood elass “No. otworkora: “Pereontage “No. of er Percentage 
to total workers to total 

population population 

1 a ae Van 
I ati 1,27,1138 25.2 1,55,858 22.1 
0D = ies 4,480 0.9 17,461 2.5 
Itt a eee 999 0.2 1,206 0.2 
Iv tas aia ° bd 8,004 1 
v oe 18,874 2.7 12,782 1.8 
vi bg ‘ss 2,004 0.4 2,122 0.8 
Vil . soe 9,980 2.0 12,445 1.8 
VIIT sae re 2,687 0.5 3,578 0.8 
Ix is ia 18,874 8.6 22,087 8.2 
Totalnumber of workers 1,79,211 85.5 2, 84,988 88 .f 
Nort. workers eee $,25,217 64.5 4,686,549 66.! 
Totalpopulation... 5,04,428 100.0 7,01,587 100.¢ 


knctudedin classes III andV 


The statement reveals th&t as opportunities of employment comparec 
favaurably with the increase in population, the percentage of tota 
wotkers ancteased during the dena < 

The shifts in working pascermy/wepresented by the livelihood classes, 
during this period, are indicated in the statement below : 
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Percentage of workers to totalnumber of workers 


sjLivelihood class 9 ———-——~ — — —~— ~ + — ee ee 
1951 . : 1961 
7 — mes ae = 
Il aie oe 2.5 7.4 
Ilr - - 0.6 0.5 
{Vv see . ba B.4 
Vv 7 se 7.6 5.4 
VI 2 7c 1 0.9 
Vil A 5.7 5.8 
ViIT aT 1.5 1.6 
IX wn xe 10.0 9.4 
Total number of workers 100.0. ~~~ ~——S~*=<C~*MCOMCS 


*Included in classes IIT andV 


a my te ee ee ee a ee 


In 1951, the agricultural sector (livelihood classes I and II) engaged 
78.8 per cent of the total number of workers and it showed no change in 
1961. The industrial sector which is mainly covered by the livelihood 
classes JII, IV and V showed an increase in 1961. The number of 
workers in other livelihood classes also showed slight variation. 


In 1961, out of the total males in the district, 60.2 per cent were 
workers of whom 40.4 per cent were cultivators, 4.5 per cent agricul- 
tural labourers, and 15.3 per cent were engaged in other occupations, 
Of the total number of females inthe. district, only 2.8 per cent were 
workers, including 1.2 per cent cultivators, 0.2 per cent agricultural 
labourers and 1.4 per cent placed in other livelihood classes, 


The percentage of working force, in certain age-groups, to the total 
male population in that group is given in the statement below ; 


Age-group Percentage 
— = SS ea rae aetna hs Og Oe ere 
oDeTAO poate ae Nee Pe ee es eR NO 8.7 

15—84 o. . as tse . 92.7 

35-59 ous . tee . 97.7 

60 and above ose aes tee ee 88.2 


Age not Stated nee see aes oe 29.1 


ce em an en 0 ee ee en ee ns re ne = ee 
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In the juvenile age-group the percentage of workers is small but 
not insignificant. In the ege-group of 15-34 about 98 per cent of males 
are workers while in the age-group of 85-59 about 98 per cent are workers. 
Contrary to popular belief, about 8 persons out of ten, who have attained 
the age of 60 or more, do some kind of work. They are not sitting idle 
depending on others or reaping the fruits of their past labour. The 
proportion of workers among females in that age-group is relatively 
much lower than that among males, it being only one out of ten. 


The proportion of workers (males and females combined) in the 
working age period (15-59 years) in the district is 54.2 per cent to the 
tota] population in that age-group. With this range the percentage 
is higher in the age-group 85-59 than in the age-group 15-34, being 59.0 
and 50.8 respectively. . : 


According to the changed classification of workers adopted in the 
census of 1971, the total number of workers in each class and their per- 
centage to total population of the district and to total number of workers 
are given in the following statement < 


Percentage of 
workers to 


Workers and non- workers No.ol wn. ne eee 
workers Totul Totul no. 
population of worker: 

1 2 8 4 

Cultivators ...... ca we = 6-1, 85,622 20.0 67.5 
AgTicultural labourers cue en v8 25,644 2.9 9.8 


Persons engagedin forestry, fishing, hunting, and 
activities counceted with live-stock, plantations, 
otchardsandatlied pursuits TE. ae 1,711 0.2 0.6 


Persous engagedin mining and quarrying ose BS eve ove 


Persons engaged in manufacturing, processing, servic- 
ing and fepuits : 


(a) Houschold industry 6x 4,462 0.5 1.6 
(b) Otherthan household industry ee 16,553 1.8 6.0 
Persons engaged in construction ses Sais 2,943 0.3 1.2 
Persons engaged in trade and Commerce 238 12,613 1.4 4.6 


Persons engaged in transport, storage and 


communications ase. wie vee 7,952 0.9 2.9 
Persons engaged in other services gee vee 17,470 1.9 6.4 
Totalworkers —.,.... Sas wee 2,75,005 30.5 100.0 

No i-workers toe eee aie. 6,26,204 69.5 ose 

Total population 2s sae we =: 9, 01,209 100 .0 exe 


AR 
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Because of the change of classification of workers in 1971, it has not 
been possible to compare the data with those of 1951 and 106] mentioned 
in statements given before. 


Non-workers 


Noa-workers in the district were divided into the following eight 
categorics at the census of 1961, to provide international eemperison: 


~~ “Cybagoriesofnoa-working population —=sMgle~-‘Female ‘Total 
Se Foe wee ow ob ge ee ge 
Full-timestudents ws asesiwsS«0, BB «G0OK 97,868 
Persons engaged only in household duties oes 282 1,76,086 1,76,818 
Ospendents, infants anddisabled pergons.. 1,24,780 1,846,406 2,588,186 
It3t cod pstsonsand p20pleofindependent meins 1,160 250 1,410 
Beggats, Vagtants and others of unspecified soutce of 
income a ee t vb 449 104 558 
[umates of penal, mental and chititable institutions 217 8 220 
Psrsons seeking employment for the first time ia 8350 9 850 
Peraonsemplayed in the past and seeking work ... 708 8 711 
Total io 1- working population BE che ‘ 1,49,1 a4 "8,17,416 4,66,560 


In the district there arc 898 male and 972 female non-workers for 
every 1,000 of their respective populations. Differentials by broad 
age-groups have something more to tell. Non-workers are predominant 
in the age-group 0-14 in which their number for every 1,000 male non- 
workers is 911 and for every 1,000 female non-workers 451. In the 
working age-groups 15-84 and 85-59, their proportion is much lower, it 
being 56 males and 809 females in the former and 18 males and 187 
females in the latter for every one thousand non-workers of each sex. 


There is greater illiteracy in male non-workers than in male workers, 
but in the case of females the position is the other way round. To 
appreciate thia it ia eran? to recall that while male non-workers are 
chiefly confined to the juvenile age-group (0-14), females of all age-groups 
are non-workers in an overwnelming proportion in urban areas, Lite- 
rate adult females engaged in houschold duties are treated as non-workers. 
This is why there is a lesser degree of illiteracy in non-working females 
than in working females. 


Rampur town has a lower literacy rate than the State averege in 
its non-working population both male and female. The proportions 
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of literates among non-working males and females are 824 and 199 per 
thousand respectively. 


Employers, Employees and Workers 


uhe nu nbers or employers, einployees, single workers and family 
workers (those who work in their own family without wages) in the non- 
household industries and of employees and others in the household 
industry accordirg to the census of 1961 are viven in the statements 


that follow : 
Non-Household Industry 


pee en en 


Typeof worker Urban Rural Total 
Es a De hie ee Ray state Vee, satis ton ne meas : - re 
“Employer 
Male -..5 Ed - 1,181 1% 1,805 
Female 553 1 1 2 
Employee 
Male)... rhe 15,203 4,972 20,265 
Femule fe. 855 478 1,828 
Single worker 
: Male) ... ay 18,083 8,724 26,807 
Female wie 454 1,096 1,550 
Family worker 
pores Malel_i.. 1,621 907 «2,678 
Female Ly 30 805 885 
Total 
Male... soe 86,118 14,887 50,956 
Female Dos 1,840 1,875 3,916 
Household Industry 
me mee ee et or OO em ee oe 
“Type of worker Urban Rutal Total 
ene ae ee ee 2 3 6 
"Bimployees eee erty et | 
eres Male see 284 168 452 
Female a 21 45 66 
Others 
Male s 1,477 4,611 6,086 
Female be 428 970 1,898 
Total , Male ais 1,761 4,770 6,540 
Female oie 449 1,615 1,406 


—_ — ae oe we ee eee ee oe em 
-—~<- 27-4 er a 
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GENERAL LEVEL OF Prices AND WaGEs 


Prices 


The three famines witnessed by the State during the decade 
ending with 1870, had an adverse effect on the state of Rampur 
also. The average prices of food-grains rose higher than ever before 
and were in the vicinity of 18 seers for wheat,22 seers for barley and jowar 
and 90 seers of gram, to a rupee. The last three years of the following 
deoade were again years of scarcity and from 1877 to’ 1879 wheat 
averaged 10.5 seers, barley 27.75 seers, gram 16.06 seers and rice (of the 
worst quality) 12.80 seers to arupee. After 1885 there again occurred 
& general rise in prices owing partly to the great depreciation in the value 
of securities caused by the Russian war scare, the prices never return- 
ing to their old levels. A general review of prices for all food-grains 
between the year 1892 and 1908 showed that the period commenced with 
a year of scarcity (1892), which was succeeded by two years of plenty 
in which prices ruled low. A marked upward tendency in prices began 
in 1895 and culminated in the famine year of 1897, during which the 
average price of food-grains generally rose to a level which had never 
before been attained in the history of the state. The autumn rains of 
1897, however, brought relief, and in 1898 food-grains were far more 
plentiful and to a greater extent within the reach of the slender purse 
ofthe poor. The ycar 1899 was one of general prosperity. The average 
rate of barley throughout the year fell to 82.5 seers to a rupee, and the 
figures for maize and gram were 24 and 18 seers respectively. It was 
then hoped that the agricultural depression had become a thing of the 
past, but in the later part of the year, owing to the poor prospects of 
Kharif crops, expectations were belied. Tn 1900 prices again ruled very 
high. In the following years the situation improved and became. com- 
paratively normal, but from 1902 onwards the prices of staple grains 
showed a regular tendency to rise yeat by year. Thus wheat which 
was sold at 16 seers to a rupee in 1908, was sold at 14 seers in 1904, 
11 seers in 1005 and 9.75 seers in 1908 which was 4 year of scarcity not 
only throughout the state but also in all parts of U.P. Gram 
also rapidly rose in price during the same period. The average for 1902 
to 1909 was 14.87 seers to a rupee. It stood at 20 seers in 1908, 
rose to 15.5 seers in 1905, 18.5 seers in 1906, 11.5 seers in 1907 and 8.5 
seers in 1908, The prices of other food-grains also showed a similar 
marked increase. , 


With the outbreak of the First World War in 1914 a steady but 
gradual rise was recorded in the succeeding years. The rates in 1914-15 
were 10.50 seers for wheat, 12.50 secrs for gram and 6.50 seers for rice 
and in 1915-16 they were 8.12 secrs for wheat, 8.87 seers for gram, 10.25 
seers for arhay and 7.50 seers for common rice. The price level was 
higher by sbout 28 per cent in 1916 over that of 1911 and it continued to 
move upwards. The rates touched a new height in 1921-22 and were as 
high as 5.06 seers for wheat, 7.06 scers for gram, 9.25 seers for arhar 
evd_4.56 seers for rice. In 1928, the price level was higher bv about 18 
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per cent than that in 1916. Prices fell steeply under the influence of 
the world-wide economic depression of the nineteen-thirties. The rate 
of wheat (16 seers to a rupec) in 1929-80 was the same as that in *2608, 
it being 14.20 seers for gram, 14 seers for arhar and 7.50 seers for com- 
mon rice. The effects of the depression lasted till 1986. During this 
period wheat could be bought from 12 seers to 16 seers fora rupee. The 
ptices thereafter began to recover. 


Towards the close of 1989, as a result of the commencément of the 
Second World War, the prices of alnoss 3 commodities suddenly went 
up. The upward trend petsisted in spite of measures taken by the Rampur 
administration, Shortage of food-grains was first felt in Rdrapur ih 
October,1941. An ordinance was issued requisitioning all stoeks of whéat 
with the traders, stopping its export and controlling itdsale and purchase. 
The entite stocks of wheat available in the market were requisitioned at 
& fisted price and were sold without any profit. The ordinance did hot 
touch the growers but the trade was kept undet control. These mea- 
sures proved adequate. Besides these, a price control committee was 
also forméd undér the chairmanship of the then home minister of the 
state. In October, 1942, advetse’, market conditions in UW. P. 
began to affect the wheat markets of Rampur, as a result of which 
wheat immediately went underground and black-marketing, speculation 
and profiteering gained ground. Prices of food-grains in the neighbout- 
ing distriets reached an unprecedented height. ¢ surplus of Ramput, 
therefore, began to go out of the state, evading the Rampur border 
controls. A ratioring scheme was, accordingly introdueed in Rampur 
under which the Ganj market was supplied with its notnial daily 
requirements of wheat, and the rate of 5.50 Rampur seers to the rupee 
was m&intained. It may also be added that about 80,000 mauhds 
(11,897 quintals ) of wheat was exported under permits during the year 
fo the Benaras state, Kanpur and some other places. 


In the state, the entire stock of wheat with the cultivators and 
growers was brought under state control] in 1942. A large number of 
licermted purchasers were also appomted and they were the only persons 
allowed to purchase from growers at a fixed rate, Sellers of food-grains 
were algo licensed to sell at a fixed rate. The movement of grains in- 
side the Rampur state was also controlled, the whole state béing divided 
into 4 numbet of controlled markets, each with a fixed supply area. 
Borders were more rigidly guarded by the police and military and strict 
measures were taken to stop export in any form. 


In the year that followed the produce was much lower. The 
Situation was aggravated by rains in the middle of April. In the adfoin- 
ing districts also the food situatio. was very grave. In Motadabad the 
tates Of wheat shot up from 4seers to 2.5 seers to a rupéé. Rampur 
at thdt time hed fixed the price of wheat at 7 Rampur seers per rupee 
for putohase from growers. The state modified its purchasing agency 
sysétem and an. ordinance was also issued under which the growers had 
$a sell wp to §0 per cent of their total wheat produce. Asa result wheat 
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began to pour into the markéts. Gram, midise @Ad rice were not control- 
led, with the result that the prices of coarser grains shot up. Gram was 
sold at 4 seers to 8 rupee, a rate higher than that of wheat. Rice was 
selling at 1.6 seers. Everyone in the state, therefore, consumed wheat 
because it was cheap and the daily tequirements of wheat rose to ten 
times their normal. Consequently, strict measures had to be taken 
to see that wheat was issued only in fixed quantities. Ultimately it was 
decided that every person purchasitig wheat worth two ruptes 
had to purthase other grains worth a rupee. 


At this stage the civil defence depaftment was brought in to help 
with the distribution. The members of the Raza guard were used to 
@upervise sales in all the localities of the city. The rates during the 
years 1940-41 to 1944-45 are given in the statement that follows : 


mm ee me ee ae ee te ee we ee ee 


Rates in seers per rup 


Year ee ee eee ame esi gen Serene 

Wheit Gram = Riee = Arhar 

cae Deh e es. Sy cer ny a 
1086-41 od = hi 10.18 11 86 8.0 12.75 

1981-42 oti nF at 7 30 8.75 &.0 10.0 

1942-43 oF rae u. 6.25 3,75 8.78 4.50 

1048-44 } 4.45 5.0 8.0 8 .50 

1044-45 as bas ati 2 .87 8.25 1.68 8 .60 


em ee es es eee ee me ee OO ee CO 


After the end of the Second World War prices did not comé Gown 
and the rates of various food-gtains remained in the vicinity of those of 
1044-48; in 1949 they Were 2.50 seers for wheat %.16 seers for prarh, 2.22 
seers for rice and 2.00 seers for arhar. 


After the merger of the state in Uttar Pradesh there was no price 
control or rationing, though fair price shops were opened in 1989-60. 
The average yearly retail rates of wheat, gram and rice for the period 
from 1952 to 1968 to a rupee were 2.8] seers, 2.88 seers and 2.0 seers, 
respectively. The prices of the above staples may be quoted as Re 
0.46, Re 0.87 and Re 0.80 per kilogram respectively. Prices were 
lowegt from 1954 to 1936. A kilogram of wheat, in 1954, was sold for 
Re 9.88, a kilogram of gram for Re 0.25 and the same quantity of rice 
for He 0.40 in 1955. In 1964, the prices per kg. suddenly shot up to 
Re 0.71 from Re 0.40 in 1968 for wheat, to Re 0.78 from Re 0.42 
for gram and to Re 0.70 from Re 0.58 for rice. Prices continued to show 
an upward trend in the vears that followed, 
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The average yearly retail prices in the district of certain commodi- 
ties from 1965-66 to 1069-70 were as follows : 


SF ae eee. ne 56) eS hee a eS ee ee ee es) chee icewiee ee eS en ea 


Pricesin Rs fora kg. 
Commodity mr a ee ee 
1983-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 


1 2 8 4 5 6 
Rice 0.91 1.28 1.28 1.03 0) .08 

' Wheat 0.88 0.96 1 26 0.84 1.96 
Gram 0 .66 0 .80 1.27 0.80 02 
Rarley 0.36 0 .67 0.92 0.58 0 .60 
Jaggery 0.78 0.77 1.88 1.88 0.97 
Sugar ee < 1.24 1.88 2.43 3.54 2.80 
Vegetable ghee sve 4.00 3.70 4.10 4.76 5.84 
Mustard oi]... _ 8.72 8.04 4.57 8.84 4 .28 
Wages 


About the year 1900, an ordinary, labourer in the state earned Re 
0.14 to Re 0.18 a day and a blacksmith ora carpenter from Re 0.28 to 
Re 0.87. A common labourer earned from Re 0.06 to Re 0.09 before 
1858. After that there had been a marked increase in the wages of 
almost all artisans, masons, mechanics and other labourers, the wages 
going up to Re 0.19 a day. A carpenter who received from Re 0.12 
to Re 0.19 a day earned from Re 0.25 to Re 0.87 a day. Builder, 
tailor, water-carrier, digger, shepherd, etc., got about 50 per cent more 
than what they used to receive in 1858. Wages remained more or less 
the same till the outbreak of the First World War which was res- 
ponsible for a rising trend during and after the war. In 1928, the wages 
were Re 0.28 for an unskilled labourer and Re 0.72 for a skilled 
labourer, Wages in 1984 came down to the 1916 level because of a slump 
in prices. In 1944, the wage level, like that of prices, reached an un- 
precendented height, actual wages being Re 0.84 and Rs 1.06 for un- 
skiNed and skilled labourers respectively. After 1944, wages continued 
to move upwards and showed no signs of coming down, The wages for 
skilled and unskilled labour in the rural arcas for certain years between 
1949 and 1970 are given in the following statement : 


Year we ee He 
Unskilled labour Skilled lakour 
1 2 8 
1949 ry 1.0 3.0 
1950 <a 1.0 3.0 
1985 ot 1.50 4.0 
1960 e 2 50 5.0 
1965 a 3.00 6.0 
. ‘ 7.0 
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Wages in urban areas were, as usual, slightly higher than those in 
the rural areas. 


_ Wages for various agricultural occupations such as weeding, reap- 
ing, transplantation, ploughing rrnged from Rs 8.0 to 4.0 per day, the 
working hours being eight. 


Wages prevailing in Rampur town in 1979 are given below in respect 


of a few occupations :; 

Ovcoupation Unit of quotation 7 ~ Wages” 

e (in Re) 

1 2 ge 
Gardener vs (a) Per month (whole-time) ... Gee es 880 00 
(6) Per month (part-time)... tee 4 60 .00 

Chowkidar .. Permonth - de ses oF 40.00 
Wood-eutter . Por maund (87.8kg.) of Food turned intofuel ... 0.62 
Herdsman we (a) Per cow (pe? month) 4 _ aes 4.00 
(b) Per kuffallo(per month) ... one o- =. 3.00 

Porter + Per maund (87 .8 kg.) ofload carried fora mile(1 .6ksr.) 0.50 
Casual Labourer... Perday ie ase eee tee 4.00 
DomestieServant (a) Per month without fond ot oes 100 .00 
(b) Per month withfood ... bee ees 60 .00 

Carpenter .. Perdey re ee tee a 7.00 
Blackemith .. Perday eee aes ee abs 7.00 
Tailor we (a) Per cotton shirt (Cullsleeves) for men ast 1.75 
(4) Per catton shirt (short sleeves) for women bee 1 ,00 

(c) Per woollen suit ee a0e 84.00 

(@) Per cotton suit a ose aes 18.00 

Midwife ws (2) For delivery ofa hoy se aoe eee 15 00 
(a) For delivery ofa girl eee os eee 10 .00 

Barber «+ (2) Pershave ose wri _ oes 0 .20 
(b) Perhair-cut ... tee tee oes 0.50 

Motor-driver «. Permonth bee 66 oe aus 200 .00 

and _to 

Truck -driver ‘ 450 .00 
Scavenger .. Fora house with onelatrine for one cleaning per day 2.60 


The. Minimum ‘Wages Act ‘of 1948 was enforced in the district in 
952. 
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Guyspat Lever Oy Eyploywent 


Employment Trends 


The following statement shows employment trends in both the 
private and public sectors in the district at the end of the quarter ending 
March during the years 1968 to 1972, the data relating only to those 
establishments which respanded to the enquiry conducted by the 
employment exchange authorities ¢ 


No. of establishments No. of employees 
Year Private Public Total Private Public Total 
seetor sector Segtor sector 

1 2 8 4 5 6 v 
1968 104 101 205 7,162 218,001 21,058 
1969 A 96 108 201 6,912 14,626 21,588 
1970 ss 95 108 208 6,927 15,187 23s 
1971 tee 89 124 218 6,590 15,247 Z 9387 
1972 ‘se 98 136 229 6,691 14,005 21,896 


The number of persons employed in 1971 and 1972 as alven in the 
foregoing statement has been further subdivided according to the 


nature of their work : 


No.of —2——— ss — 
Nature of report- 197} 1972 
activity inge8- ee aaleedieetetaatcatiatitententientce 
tablishment Private Public Total Private Pulle ‘Jotah 
—— sector sector sector sector 
1971 1972 
i 2 8 4 6 6 q 8 Q 
Agriculture, 4 4 Ase 402 402 aes 420 420 
liye-stock 
and fithing 
Manufaeturing 43 40 866,628 .. 5,628 5,868 .. 8,868 
Construction 10 15 a2 584 616 108 485 58 
Water and & 8 eee 888 888 eee 845 84. 
pyblic health 
services — 
Trade and com- 24 26 189 275 43% 186 291 43% 
merce 
Tran8port, 6 8 56 50 106 178 54 282 
storage and 
oom munica- 
tion 


Servioe (public, 128 188 785 18,108 18,888 911. 12,830 18,32) 
egesemenients 

ete.) 

Total ... 218 220 46,500 15,247 21,887 6,601 14,808. 23,08t 
Se ts SP 
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Employment of Women 
The trend in employment of women workers is given in the following 


statment which shows the number of women employed in the private 
and the public sectors during the year 1971 and 1972 ; 


Particulars December, December, 
1971 1972 
a a ea ea ea 
No. of reporting establishments ais ii a 218 229 
No.of women employeesin public sector “te a 866 884 
No.of women employees in private sector sia eee 446 187 
Total no. of. women employees oe uae ‘oo = 2,813 1,081 


Parcentage of womenemployees to total number of employces 
in the private sector ave wee as sae 6.8 2.5 


P sroantage of women employees tototul number of employees in 
the public sector _ ey oe eee 5.7 5.9 


mm a ee i te ee 


The percentages of women workers in different spheres in December, 
1972, to total women employees were as follow : 


Sphere Percentage 

Er ORIN ooo 0,” nr oe 

Education see ise ae ced dae 58 .2 

Medical and health ave vee rr) eae 81.5 

Services eee an ees yea . 8,4 

Trade and commerce AY tek pus sé 0.3 

Maufacturing, transport, construction see rh 6.6 
Total ws ie a 1000 


my ek me rm me ee en ee ee me ee ee ee ee ee te ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Unemployment Trends 

The number of men and women who sought employment in different 
spheres during the quarter ending December, 1972, was 4,586 and 886 
respectively. Their educational standards were as follows : 
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Educational standard Men Women Total 
ee ae eg eigen oe ne ey ce at age sega 
“Post-graduate. eS eSBSCO 

Graduate as eas ee see 380 62 442 

Intermediate... i Bae saa 846 64 910 

Matriculate ae an a oes 887 86 9738 

Below matriculate axe oy ais 1,784 54 1,788 

Tiliterate axe wan see es 606 93 50 

Total ... aa 7 “4,586 386. .”—«4,972. 


During this quarter the Centra] Government notified eight vacancies 
to the employment exchange, the State government 65, quasi-govern- 
ment (Central) 8, quasi-government (State) 64, local bodies 12, and 
establishments in private sector_10. 


The district experienced shortages of Hindi and English stenogra- 
phers and typists, trained nurses, compounders, overseers, draftsmen, 
tracers, field radio reporters, trained teachers (Urdu) and trained 
accountants, ete. Persons without previous experience and technical 
training were available in excess Of requirement. 


Employment Exchange 


The employment exchange at Rampur was established in May, 1951 
to provide assistance to the unemployed in finding suitable jobs and to 
employers of the district in finding suitable candidates for jobs. The 
following statement gives an idea.of the assistance rendered by the 
employment exchange during the year 1966 to 1972 ; 


Vacancies No.ofpersons No.onlive Persons pro- 

Year notified by  registeredfor register’ vided with 

employers employment employment 

ie one Sea Meee aaa Ben 

"1006. e:iGC(ité«‘a ON:*~“‘«é‘ tC 
1967 om 442 4,787 1,878 876 
1968 one . 838 5,517 2,010 710 
1969 ° P 682 5,600 2,142 544 
1970 . ” 604 5,176 2,025 529 
1971 +. 985 6,441 8,218 842 
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The exchange introduced the employment market  inforntation 
scheme in the district in 1958-59 to find out quarterly from public and 
private sector establishments, employing five persons or more, the 
number of posts under them that fell vacant during the quarter and the 
type of jobs for which the supply of qualified candidates was inadequate. 


NATIONAL PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


Two years after the merger with Uttar Pradesh a district planning 
committee came into existence with the district magistrate as its chair- 
man and the district planning officer as secretary. It had a number 
of subcommittees for the preparation and execution of plan 
progammes. This committee was r:placed in 1958 by the Antarim 
Zila Parishad, now the Zila Parishad. For zhe co-ordinated execution 
of the different plan schemes and programmes, the local staff of agri- 
culture, co-operative, animal husbandry, panchayat raj and some other 
departments and organisations have been pooled and put under the 
control of the district planning officer, the work being done in accordance 
with the felt needs of the people as expressed through resolutions of 
the Gaon Sabhas. Voluntary labour (skramdan) was the key-note of 
this movement for rural re-constructions ~The energies and labour of 
the people were directed towards the execution of concrete works of 
public utility. 


The re-oriented programme of rural development was started in 
the district on January 26, 1954, with the inauguration of the first com- 
munity development block at Saidnagar which included parts of the 
Sadar and Suar tahsils. At the block level it was to be implemented 
through the block advisory committee with the block development 
officer as the co-ordinating authority, and was intended to create a feeling 
of self-help among the people who got the opportunity of providing for 
some of their felt needs. 


In accordance with the policy of the government to include every 
village in the development programme, the district has been- divided 
into six development blocks, for implementation of the Five-year Plan 
schemes. The following statement gives some information about these 
blocks : 


Date of No. of No. of Popula« 


Tahsil Name of Presentstage inauguYa- Geon Nyaya tion (a8 
block tion SabhaS panchayats in the 
census of 

1961) 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 

rrp er tt TT an TT 
Bilaspur Bilaspur Post-8tage IT 26-1-55 91 10 75,722 
Milak Milak Stage IT 1-10-60 151 15 1,13, 10€ 
Rampur Svridnagar Post-stage IT 26-1-54 85 10 61,884 
Rampur Chamraua* Stage II 1-4-61 100 10 68,688 
Shahabad Shahabad  Post-stage II 1-4-58 128 15 1,08,64) 
Suart Suat Post-stage IT 26-1-56 144 15 1,209,518 


*With headquarters at Rampur 
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A Kshettra Samiti is responsible for all the development Activities 
within a block. The block development officer is the executive officer 
of the Kshettra Samiti; he is assisted by assistant development officers 
for agriculture, animal husbandry, co-operatives, and panchayats, etc. 
At the village level there is a multi-purpose worker, designated as gram 
sewak, to work for all the development departments. 


CHAPTER X 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Administration Under the Nawabs 


Prior to its merger with Uttar Pradesh in 1949, the state of Rampur, 
though under the political supervision of the government of the United 
Provinces, was almost autonomous in so far as its internal administra- 
tion was concerned. It was divided into a number of tahsils known 
a8 amilats. Nawab Muhammad Saiyid Khan, who ascended the throne 
in 1840, reduced their number to 6, appointed competent and cfficient 
staff and enforced rules suitable to the prevailing circumstances. One 
more tahsil, the Khas, was abolished in 1889, and villages under its 
jurisdiction were distributed amongst the rest of the tahsils. 


A number of departments were constituted to carry on general 
administration, The administrative council which was formed after 
the death of nawab Mushtaq Ali Khan and existed till 1896, was dis- 
solved by nawab Hamid Ali Khan on assumption of full powers, 
and a post of minister was created. This too, was abolished in 1907, 
under a new scheme, when the duties and responsibilities hitherto 
assigned to the minister were divided by the nawab between two officers, 
designated as judicial and revenue sceretaries. Though further changes 
were introduced in 1908-1909, the nawab carried on the business of the 
state through departmental secretarics who supervised the Dar-ul- 
Insha (foreign department), the finance department, and the  Ijlas-i- 
Humayun (high court of appeal) and worked under the direct supervision 
of the chief secretary. The revenue secretary was in charge of landre- 
venue, land records, police, exeise, stamps, commerce and industry. 
The judicial secretary was responsible for the supervision of the 
judicial department and registration, The home secretary had under 
him the education department, the medical. department (including 
sanitation), the jail, municipality, and the press. The military secretary 
was in charge of the military department, the chief engineer supervised 
the public works department and the private secretary looked after 
the household, endowments and charity grants. 


Of all the departments in the state, the Dar-ul-Insha, or the foreign 
department, was by far the most important end was always under the 
direct control of the ruler. The Mir Munshi was the principal officer 
under the chief secretary, who supervised the working ofthis department. 
All correspondence with the British government and other princcly 
states was carried on through this department, documents being issued 
under the personal signature of the nawab. 


The nawal also presided over the highest court of civil and criminal 
judicature, known as the Ijlas-i-Humayun. He also reserved the power 
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to call up any case before him for trial in the first instance, whenever 
such procedure appeared advisable in the interests of justice. Imme- 
diately under this court was the Adalat-i-Aliya where the judicial secre- 
tary functioned as judge. Appeals against judgements of the court of 
the district and sessions judge, in civil and criminal cases, were heard 
by the Adalat-i-Aliya, It was also invested with the power of revising 
the decision of a subordinate court. 


The court of the district and sessions judge had the power to try 
and dispose of criminal cases committed to sessions and to entertain 
original civil suits which were beyond the jurisdiction of the court of 
Mufti Diwani, It also heard civil appeals against judgements of the 
Mufti Diwani and criminal appeals against those of the chief and 
assistant magistrates. - 


The Mufti Diwani court was the ordinary court of original civil 
jurisdiction in the state. The tahsildars in charge of the various tahsils 
were invested with a certain amount of original civil jurisdiction in 
their respective tahsils. 


The court of small causes was empowered to hear cases relating 
to movable property not exceeding Rs 100 in value. Its decisions were 
final, subjeck to revisional powers of the Adalat-i-Alia. 


The chief magistrate’s court tried all criminal] cases, and appeals 
were referred first to the district and sessions judge, then to the Adalat- 
i-Alia, and finally to the ruler himself. 


The assistant magistrate and special magistrate had first class and 
second class powers, respectively. 


Appeals against judgements of the courts of Nazim and the settle- 
ment officer were heard by the revenue secretary in rent and revenue 
cases. Appeals against his decisions were presented to the Ijlas-i- 
Humayun. There were 4 important officials under the revenue secre- 
tary—the Nazim, the Hakim Sadar, the settlement officer and the 
superintendent of excise. The Nazim’s court was the court of first appeal 
in revenue matters, the settlement officer maintained village maps and 
records up to date in addition to his normal duties while the Hakim 
Sadar was in charge of the sadar department and superintended the 
realization of the revenue demand. 


The land records department was under the general control of the 
revenue secretary. Maps were prepared by patwaris, as in the neigh- 
bouring British districts. The office of the sadar ganungo was created 
during the reign of nawab Hamid Ali Khan (1889-1980). A ganungo 
inspector also supervised the work of the various ganungos, in addition 
to that of the sadar qanungo. Records in the charge of the registrar 
qanungos at the headquarters of various tahsils were generally kept on 
the same lines as in districts under British rule. 
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It would, however, be illogieal to presume that any of the depart- 
ments in the state functioned as independent units. The final authority 
in all matters vested in the ruler of the state. The arbitrary 
will of the nawab was the decisive factor in all matters related to the 
busit ess of the state, a feature not ur common to other princely states 
of India in the period preceding independence. 


District Administration 


Present—The district of Rampur, created after the merger of the 
former state in 1949, now forms one of the districts of the Rohilkhand 
(Bareilly) Division which is in the charge of a commissioner (with 
headquarters at Bareilly), who is the link between the districts under 
him and the government. 


The duties and functions of the commissioner are mainly of a 
supervisory nature, he also supervises and co-ordinates the planning and 
development work. Natural calamities and disaster affecting inter- 
district boundaries have to. be tackledthrough his agency, in addi- 
tion to which he maintains a close link with all the government 
departments in his division, He also guides and advises district and 
regional level officers in their work, in resolving their problems and 
difficulties. 


The commissioner also hears appeals and revisions under the 
Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition ‘and. Land Reforms and _ allied 
enactments, ¢.g., the Rent Control and Eviction Act, the Anti Goonda 
Act, etc. He also exercises extensive authority over the district boards, 
municipal boards, notified areas and town areas. His sanction is re- 
quired ir removing the members of town area committees, and projects 
of major and minor works in town area. In planning and development 
work, he is assisted either by a deputy or a joint development commis- 
sioner, an additional commissioner assisting him in judicial work, 


Subdivisions 


The five tahsils of the district have been divided into three revenue 
subdivisions—Rampur which is comprised of tahsils Huzur and Bilaspur, 
Milak which comprises the tahsils of Milak and Shahabad, and Suar. 
Each tahsii has a pargana of the same name.- 


The subdivisions for general administration are Rampur (tahsils 
of Huzur and Bilaspur), Suar (tahsils Suar and: Tanda) and Milek which 
covers Shahabad also. 


District Staff 


The general administration of the district vests in the district 
officer, who is known as collector for revenue and district magistrate for 
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criminal jurisdictions. He is the highest executive authority and the 
pivot of the entire general administrative machinery in the district. 
He is assisted by the magistracy and the police in the maintenance of 
law and order and execution of governmental policies. The district 
officer is also responsible for collection of land revenue and other govern- 
mental dues recoverable as arrears of land revenue, for maintenance 
of the land records of the district and for extending assistance to the 
public when calamities such as droughts and floods occur, In perform- 
ing these duties, he is assisted by a large revenue staff, Heisin ultimate 
charge of the district government treasury. 


The district magistrate is responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order in the district. He is also in charge of the planning and 
development work in he district, and co-ordinates the activities of 
different development departments functioning there. In this work he 
is assisted by a district planning officer at the district level and a 
block development officer at the block level. 


The district officer is assisted by 5 deputy collectors, who perform 
various duties concerning the revenue and criminal administration and 
the development work of. their subdivisions. They reside at the 
district headquarters and help the collector in the work of running the 
district administration. 


The treasury officer and the district supply officer also assist the 
district magistrate. Hach of the'5 tahsils is in the charge of a tahsildar, 
who is assisted by a number of natb-tahsildars, kanungos and other staff, 
There are 14 naib-tahsildars, 7 kanungos and 165 lekhpals posted in the 
tahsils of the district. 


The police administration ishieaded by a superintendent of police, 
assisted by three deputy superintendents. There are 11 police-stations 
in the district. The district police is divided into three broad divisions— 
the civil, the armed and the prosecuting unit. 


The district and sessions judge heads the judiciary of the district. 
He is the appointing, controlling and disbursing authority for the 
establishment of the Rampur judgeship. He is also exofficio district 
registrar, having administrative cortrol over the offices of the sub- 
registrar and the chief registration clerk. THe is assisted by three civil 
and sessions judges, a munsif, an additional district magistrate (judicial), 
and a judicial officer. 


Other District Level Officers 
The designations of other district level officers in the district, 
working under the administrative cor trol of their departmental heads, 


are ;: 
Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Farming 


Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies 
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Chief Medical Officer 

District Agriculture Officer 

District Cane Officer 

District Harijan and Social Welfare Officer 
District Live-stock Officer 

District Panchayat Raj Officer 

District Family Planning Officer 

District Medical Officer of Health 

District Statistics Officer 

District Supply Officer 

District Inspector of Schools 

District Probation Officer 

District Health, Education-cum-Information Officer 
District Staff Officer, Home Guards 

Executive Engineer, Canals 

Executive Engineer, Public Works Department (Provincial) 
Divison) : 

Executive Enginecr, Public Works Department (Survey Division 
Jailer, District Jail 

Principal, Industrial Training Institute, Rampur 
Potato Development . Officer 

Sales Tax Officer 

Superintendent, Government Gardens, Rampur 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
Ministry of Transport and Communications 


Indian Post and Telegraph Department—Rampur forme one of 
the three districts under the Moradabad posval division, the other two 
being Moradabad and Bijnor. It comes under the jurisdiction of the 
superintendent of post-offices, Moradabad. The postmaster in charge 
of the head post-office, Rampur, is assisted by three assistant postmasters 
and an inspector. 


Ministry of Finance 


Directorate of National Savings—Rampur is under the jurisdie- 
tion of an assistant regional director, national savings, with headquarters 
at Bareilly. The district planning officer is in charge of the national 
savings Scheme in the district, with one organiser who works under his 
guidance. 
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Revenue Division—For purposes of income-tax, Rampur comes 
under the jurisdiction of the income-tax commissioner, Lucknow, who 
is the head of the department. The income-tax office, Rampur, is under 
the administrative jurisdiction of the inspecting assistant commissioner 
of income-tax, Moradabad range, and under the appellate jurisdiction 
of the appellate assistant commissioner of income-tax, Moradabad range 
II. It is a single income-tax charge circle, having no other ward or sub- 
division. The income-tax offizer, Rampur is in charge of the district 
office with an inspector under him. 


Central Excise—For purposes of excise administration, Rampur 
forms the headquarters of the Rampur central excise division under 
the charge of an assistant collector of central excis:. There are four 
superintendents (uae in charge of administration, one for preventive 
activities, and two for inspection purposes), to assist the assistant col- 
lector at headquarters, Besides these, there are six inspectors in the 
district with tie following ranges under their charge : 


Raza Textiles, Rampur 

Raza Buland Sugar, Mills, Rampur 
Rampur City, I range 

Rampur City, TI range 

Rampur rural, I range 

Rampur rural, II range 


Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 


All India Radio Station, Rampur—tThe All India Radio station 
at Rampur has been functioning since 1969, the year of its establishment. 
At present, the staff here is headed by a.station engineer who has under 
him, an assistant engineer, a programme executive, a transmission exe- 
cutive, a field reporter, three engineer assistants and other miscella- 
neous staff, 


Ministry of Transport and Communications 


Railways—The district is traversed by the Northern Railway. It 
1s under the jurisdiction of the divisional superintendent, Moradabad, 
who is the administrative head of the division. The Rampur railway 
atation is in the charge of a station master who is assisted by three 
assistant station masters and other miscellaneous staff. 


CHAPTER XI 
REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
Fiscal History 


In ancient times the characteristic feature of the agrarian system 
in the region covered by the present district of Rampur appears to have 
been state owenrship of land. Even before the Mauryan period a sys- 
tem of regular taxation had been cvolved, the basic tax being on land, 
usually called bhaga or share, which was a fixed proportion of 
the crop—varying from o 1e-sixth as given in the Smriti literature, to one- 
quarter as related by Megasthenes, and one-third or even one-quarter 
for fertile lands according to the Arthashastra. There is reason to be- 
lieve that one-quarter was the proportion generally levied even in the 
reign of Asoka. The tax was usually paid in kind. Settlements, similar 
to those of later times, when tax was fixed in advance on the basis of 
the estimated yield of the land, werc also known. In the middle ages 
many villages had commuted their land tax for an annual cas: payment. 
Exemptioas and remissions were also known. e.g., land brougnt newly 
under the ploigh rot being taxed fully for some period. Generally the 
tax was levied on the gross yield_but assessments seemed to have been 
on the net yield only. 


Under Alauddin Khalji (1296-1316 A.D.), the region of which the 
present district formed a part was subjected to the land reform measurcs 
enforeed by the ruler; the land in this area being classified as khalisa 
or reserved land.? It was managed by the revenue ministry through 
its officials who dealt directly with the peasants. The revenue demand 
was fixed at one-half of the produce, assessed and collected wholly or 
partly in grain. Sher Shah Sur (1540-45 A.D.), reorganised the land 
administration system throughout the extent of his empire, and it was 
in this period that contumacious zamindars in the area of Sambhal, then 
comprising the bulk of the territory covered by the present district of 
Rampur, were subjected to payment) of revenue according to the 
measurement system introduced by the ruler. He replaced the system 
of revenue collection on the basis of an estimate or division of crops by 
one based upon measurement of land, calculation of the average yield of 
staple crops in the good, middling and inferior varieties of soil and assess- 
ment of revenue fixed at one-third of the average yields of various 
classes of land. Though Sher Shah Sur wished to introduce a system 
wherein the state would come into contact with cultivators, he was 
obliged to continue the old method of assignment of jagirs.4 

(3 ,3aam, AL; The Wonder That Was India, pp.108,109, 110,112 
Moreland, W.H.: Tae Agrarian System of Moslem India, pp. 34, 88 
SIbtd., p. 88 
*‘Reportofthe U, P. Z.A. Commitice, Vol. 1, p. 75 
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Under Akbar (1556-1605), this system was improved upon, For 
administrative convenience, his empire was divided ir to subahs, sirkars 
and mahals, placed under the charge of suitable officers. Land was 
measured and revenue fixed at one-third of the produce. Being opposed 
to the system of farming out revenue, he appointed collectors who rea- 
lised it directly from the peasants. The revenue year known as Fasli 
was also introduced by Akbar ¢nd is used to this day. The area covered 
by the present district of Rampur was at this time, divided between the 
sirkars of Sambhal and Budaun, the bulk of it lying in the former. The 
district of Rampur appears to have covered the western portion of the 
Ajaon and Bursir mahals of the Budaun sirkar and Bisara, Rajpur, 
Khankan (then known as Khankari), Lakhnaur (the old name for the 
town of Shahabad), and Liswah in the sirkar of Sambhal. There is 
great difficulty in identifying the mahals of this period with the present 
revenue units. However, it appears that the mahal of Khankari as 
referred to in the Ain-i-Akbart may be Khankan (cultivated area 81,546 
bighas; revenue 2,00,000 dams) and Barsar (cultivated area. 1,96,700 
bighas; revenue 2,14,784 dams) was later known as Barsir. The follo- 
wing statement givens particulars of the cultivated area and the revenue 
of the mahals of Akbar’s period, covered now by the district of Rampur : 


Serial Ta Cultivated ates Revenue in 
no. Mahal Sitkar in bighas-biswas dams 
rr ee 4... | aa nae ie 
“7 Apon Ce Bua WER Cw. 8aae7-a7 ——-18.02,867 
2 Barsar .., w. Budyun.. . 1,96,700 21,47,824 
8 Bisata . .. Sambhal 3,008-7 2,00,000 
4 Rajpur.. és Do. .. 1,89,890 7,00,000 
5  Khankari .. Sambhal an 31,646-7 2,00,000 
6 Lakhnaur = Do. ws 2,46,440 24,099,208 
7 Liswah .., ae Do. a6 1,871 1,00,000 


a ri rr re a cc a me Gm 


In case of the mahals of Lakhnaur and Liswah, no specific verificé - 
tion regarding their later position was made by earlier authorities, and 
they were shown as included in the territory covered by Rampur.’ 
However, Lakhnaur is said to have come to be known in subsequent 
years as Shahabad. The system enforced by Akbar continued, broadly 
speaking, under his successors and during Aurangzeb’s reign (1658-1707 
A.D.), measurement of land was carried out on a larger scale. ‘The 
area of measured land registered an increase of one-third over that 


——_—. —- —__—-_ —~. 


1Statistioal, Descriptive and | Historical Account of the N.W. Provinces, Ranupur 
Native state, Vol. 1X, Part IL, pp. 8, 4, R:S.G., pp. 78, 78 
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recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari.| The region that later came to be known 
as Rohilkhand comprised, during this period, one of the three distinct 
geographical units of the province of Delhi, the other two being the 
upper Doab and the Hariyana tract. Crops brought on the threshing 
floor were estimated and their vs lue was fixed according to the prevail- 
ing prices in the nearest market, and the agreed share taken by the 
government. Under this system, cash, not grain, came to be the 
medium of exchange. In case of disputes arising over the estimated 
amount, actual division of the produce was made to pacify the party 
concerned. Such crops as were not handled on the threshing floor, were 
settled through cash payments, which were fixed at agreed rates per 
bigha, according to the productive quality ofthe soil. However, these 
rates differed even within a village owing to the differences in the latter.* 


The system apparently continued in the years following the death 
of Aurangzeb in 1707 A.D., till the formation of, what later came to be 
known as, the Rampur state ir the closing quarter of the 18th century 
by nawab Faizullah Khan. During this period, the territory in pos- 
session of the rulers of Rampur was, for revenue purposes, farmed out to 
individuals who came to be knowh a8 mustajirs. No regular settlements, 
establishing proprietsry tenures were, however, carried out in the state 
territory. The general practice was to lease out villages for ten years 
to the highest bidder through public auction. The mustajirs collected land 
revenue from the cultivators and paid their dues to the state in fixed 
instalments. The period of lease could be extended to twelve years 
in case the mustajir was found to have effected improvements or exten- 
ded cultivation in the land under lease. The patta (lease) was issued 
to the mustajir through a written agreement known as gabuliyai—-a docu- 
ment containing the mustajir’s commitmicnt to pay his fixed share regu- 
larly and introduce measures towards general development of the land. 
The policy of leasing out land to a mustajir for a fixed period aimed at 
preventing the tendency to acquire a permanent personal interest in 
the land. In case a lease was taken by several persons, the latter were 
required to bind themselves jointly to prevent any decrease in the culti- 
vated area, The cultivator was 2lso made liable to penalties, e.g., a 
fine of Rs 15 was imposed for each diminution in the number of ploughs. 
The land revenue of the state came down to a low point in 1840, but 
the fiscal changes introduced by nawab Muhammad Saiyid Khan after 
his accession in that year resulted in immediate improvement. 


In the period following the struggle for freedom of 1857, the state 
of Rampur acquired a fresh territorial grant from the British, known 
as the ilaga jadid, as a token of appreciation for the services rendered 
to them. This grant comprised villages which till then lay in the 
Moradabad and Bareilly districts. They were assessed at Rs 1,28,527- 
4-0, This territorial acquisition added some 155 villages to the 1,059 
already in the nawsb’s possession. The latter was hereafter known 


- WMabib, trfin, The Agrarian System of Moghul India, p.14 
§Moreland, W.H., The Agrarian System of Moslem India, p. 169 
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as the old ilaga or the tlaga gadim. The zamindars in the new tlaga 
were, at the time of its secession to the Rampur state, paying 4 revenue 
determined by the Rareilly Settlement of 1885. The Settlement had 
been extended to remain valid till 1860. Land in this area was held 
under a number of proprietary tenures and the rights of these proprietors 
were respected by the state authorities. The zamindars (in the new 
ilaga) paid revenue directly to the state, and collected rents from 
their villages in accordance with the systemof proprietary tenures. 
The acquisition of the ilaga jadid in 1860, considerably increased the 
revenue of the erstwhile Rampur state, the total land revenue in 
1879 amounting to Rs 15,81,975. 


The tenants paid their rent in cash or in kind. The system of 
payment in kind was commonly used in the earlier period of the state 
rule, and was gradually replaced by that of payment in cash. Towards 
the end of the 19th century, rents were mostly paid in cash, the method 
of payment in kind being limited to certair areas, where poor quality of 
land and rapid natural changes prevented assessment of fixed rent rates. 
The practice in earlier days in calculating the share of the farmer, was to 
estimate it on the basis of standing erops. In case the cultivator ob- 
jected, he was entitled to satisfy his claim by reaping one biswa of the 
crop. The whole crop was subsequently estimated on basis of the re- 
sults of such reaping.1 Later, however, the produce was weighed after 
being reaped. This was done by means of weights cr baskets of a known 
capacity. The whole produce was then divided into a number of equal 
heaps and the farmer was entitled to take as many heaps as may have 
been previously agreed upon, or as many as were allowed by the custom 
of the village. The mustajir received one-third or one-fourth of the pro- 
duce from certain tenants,classed as ‘privileged tenants’, and two-fifths 
or one-half from the ‘general’ (ordinary) tenants. In villages bordering 
on the Tarai, the cultivators were specially favoured, the proportion of 
the produce given to the mustajir being one-sixth to one-seventh in the 
case of headmen or pradhans and one-fourth or one-fifth in the case of 
an ordinary cultivator, 


The rates of cash rent varied from placc to place, being influenced 
by the status of the cultivator and the quality of the land. Under 
nawab Mushtaq Ali Khan, the mustajiri systen: was reorganised in 1887, 
This led to an increase in the rent rates, which were also influer ced by 
a rise in wages and prices. Yet another factor that affected the rent 
rates during this period was the extension of irrigational facilities which 
helped to increase the fertility and develop the potentialities of the soil. 
In 1909-10, the maximum rate of rent wes Rs 16 per acre, the lowest 
being Rs 6. The average rent for uncultivated land wis Rs 7-9-8 per 
acre in the Sadar tahsil, Rs 6-12-9 per acre in the Shahabad tahsil, Rs 
6-10-8 in the Milak tahsil, Rs 5-5-6 in the Suar tahsil and Rs 5-13-10 
in the Bilaspur tahsil. 


12. S.G., p.55 
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The instalments to be paid by mustajir to the state were collected 
under a uniform system. Ten antas in a rupee were collected for 
the kharif harvest—four annas being collected in November, four annas 
m December and the remaining two annas in February, The remaining 
six annas was collected in two equal instalments in May and June for 
the rabi crop. These instalments were subsequently made uniform in 
the farmed villages of the old and the new ilagas.} 


Settlements 


While in the old ilaga no regular Settlements were made, a number 
of Settlement operations were carried out in the territory ceded to the 
nawab in 1860. The Bareilly Settlement of 1885, extended to remain 
valid till 1860, covered the zamindars of the new ilaga at the time of 
its cession to the state of Rampur. 


In 1868, a Settlement, on the lines of the resettlement of Bareilly 
district, was carried out in the new dlaga under an officer appointed 
for this purpose. This Settlement-was made for a period of twenty 
years. The revenue demand» was’ fixed at Rs 1,22,186. It was 
carried out in the tahsils of Milak, Shahabad and Bilaspur. 


The next Settlement was carried out in 1887 in the Milak, Shahabad 
and Bilaspur tahsils for a period of twenty years. Under this Settlement 
the new ilaga was divided into 291 mahals, the Settlement work being 
conducted on the same lines as in contiguous British territories. The 
area assessed in the above mahals came to 76,025 bighas. The revenue 
demand was fixed at Rs 1,46,804, 


Under the Settlement of 1908, the ‘laga jadid was divided into 342 
mahals, the area assessed measuring 77,213 bighas. The various soils 
were classed as gauhan, dumat (first and second qualities), bhur and matiar, 
The revenue demand was fixed at Rs 1,76,535. 


In 1885 Fasli (1927-28) a Settlement was undertaken for the 
ilaqa jadid or the new portion of state territory for a period of 20 years. 
Though no revision of this Settlement was incumbent under the law, 
yet to give some relief to the cultivators, in 1988-89 it was decided to 
scrutinise all the mahals concerned. Under this operation, the question 
of the revision of soil classification was not considered and the enquiry 
was confised to the prevailing economie trends with respect to the 
assets of the mahals. Relief was granted under this Settlement to 22 
of the 96 mahals whose revenue was 65 per cent in excess of thatof 1844 
Fasli (1986-87). In 1937, an Act known as the Rampur Tenancy Act 
was passed by the state. It affected in a negative manner the tenants 
in possession of various classes of land as it permitted ejectment of the 
tenants in general. Those who had not held land for a continuous 
period of ten years were particularly hit by the provisions of this Act, 
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The result was that the tenants were subjected to large scale ejectments 
by the zamindars on one ground or the other because they wanted 
to bring about as much land as possible under their own possession. 


Between 1904-1909, the average land revenue demand of the entire 
state was) Rs 24,28,887, the average collection being Rs 28,47,924. 
The total demand for land tevenue in 1920-21 amounted te Rs 36,08,798. 
In 1921-22, the tots l area under cultivation was 8,52,599 acres (1,42,691 
hectares), the total land revenue demand being Rs 86,08,815. In 
1981-32, the total revenue demand was Res 86,26,844, and in 1941-42, 
it was Rs 29,75,990 and in 1944-45, Rs 30,18,782. 


The system of farming out land to mustajirs in the old ilaga of the 
state gave birth to a class of landholders later known as the thekedars 
and paftedars. Following the merger of the state of Rampur in Uttar 
Pradesh in 1949, the Rampur Thekcdari and Pattsdari Abolition Act 
of 1958, was enacted to facilitate the operation of the scheme of land 
reforms enviseged in the Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Act, 1950 (Uttar Pradesh Act J of 1951). The Rampur Theke- 
dari and Pattedari Abolition Act,.1953 (Uttar Pradesh Act X of 1954), 
which was enforced with effect:from 28th June, 1954, aimed at bringing 
the rights of the people in the district in line with those of the rest of 
the State of Uttar Pradesh and enabling them to reap full benefits of 
their efforts and, investments in the land under their cultivation, by 
doing away with the institutions of thekedars and pattedari. 


Abolition of Zamindari System 


The Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 
1950 (Uttar Pradesh Act: I of 1951), was enforced in this district on 80th 
June, 1954, under which zamindar intermediaries were abolished and 
the multiplicity of tenures existing in this district were replaced, as 
elsewhere, by those of the bhumidhar, the sirdar nd the asami. Every 
intermediary whose right, title or intercst in any estate was done away 
with under the provisions of this Act, became entitled to receive com- 
pensation according to a scale laid down in the Act. Up to 1970, the 
total amount of compensation assessed was Rs 20,61,800, of which 
a sum of Rs 9,82,757 had been paid in cash anda sumof Rs _ 10,76,900 
in bonds to 7,255 intermediaries. Zimindars with comparatively smaller 
holdings were entitled to receive a rehabilitation grant as well. Up 
to 1970, a sum of Rs 28,561 in cash and Rs 32,54,950 in bonds had 
been paid to 2,645 intermediaries by way of rehabilitation grant. 


Under the Act, intermediaries became bhumidhars of their sir and 
khudkasht lands and groves. Certain other tenure-holders also acquired 
the same status in land under their cultivation providea they fulfilled 
certain conditions. A bhumidhar possesses permanert, heritable and 
transferable rights in his holding from which he can not be ejected. 
Certain other categories of tenants who did not acquire bhumidhari rights, 
became sirdars ‘of the land under their cultivation, A sirdar has 
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permanent and heritable rights in his holding but cannot transfer it. 
He may use his land oaly for purposes of agriculture, horticulture and 
animal husbandry. He can, however, acquire bhumidhari rights in his 
holding by paying to the government a sum equal to twenty times his 
annual rert. Certain bhumidhars and sirdars are entitied to: sub-let 
their land, for example those employed in the armed forces or disabled 
persons. Aiasamiisa leisse: of a bhumidhar, a sirdar or the gaon 
sabha. He has 10 transferable rights and is liable to ejectment for void 
transfers or on the extinction of the rights of the bhumidhar or sirdar 
concerned, or for coatravention of any other provision of the law. 


In 1970, the area of holdings under different tenurcs was as follows : 


a a a a nt er a ee a A 


Kind of tenure Afeain hectares 
SS ee ; ice ee at as tS I Seek green - aaa 
Bhumidhiuts 7 Ss As oe 44,985 .92 
Sirdars re “ “ re » 1,684,886 27% 
Asamis See ra a ee 1,725 172 


a a OR ee MM pm el 


Bhumidhars and sirdars have been made jointly and severally 
responsible for the payment of land revenue to which the entire village 
is assessed. The Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Act alsu establishzd gaon samajs for th> management of land not occu- 
pied by any holding or grove, forests within the village boundaries, 
tanks, ponds and fisheries, hats, bazaars and melas, and other sources of 
income, vested in the gaon samaj. The functions of the gaon samaj 
are now performed by the gaon sabha, through the land management 
committee. 


Zamindari Abolition in the urban area under the Uttar Pradesh 
Urban Areas Zamindari A>olition and Land Reforms Act, 1956, has 
yet to be implemented in this district owing to lack of proper demarca- 
tion of land in urban arcas. 


Collection of Land Revenue—After the zamir dari abolition, 
land revenue is collected directly from bhumidhars aud sirdars by the 
government through 110 amins whose work in the district is supervised 
by 14 naib-tahsildars and other higher officers. The ultimate responsi- 
bility for collecting land revenue is that of the district officer. In 1969- 
70, the net demand of land reveiue amounted to Rs 42,97,426, 


Survey, Settlement and Resettlement 


The next survey, settlement and record operation is propoged in 
the district in 1978-74. 
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Lanp REFORMS 


Relations between LandJord and Tenant 


The present status of the tenant in the district has evolved, as 
clsewhere, by stages spread over a long period. It does not appear that 
in ancient times there was any intermediary between the king and the 
cultivator. The king in lieu of a part of the produce of the village, 
ensured peace and p'otcction to the village community. With the 
passage of time, the number of rajas and kings grew and when the 
Muslims invad : the country and conquered parts of it, the rajas appear 
to have agzeed to pay fixed tributes to the conquerors in order to retain 
their possessions. They tollested their shares from the cultivators, 
and paid fiom the collections so made, the tribute due to the sovereign, 
and thus came into existence the class of intermediarics. 


Sher Shih Sur (1540-45 A.D.) made certain important reforms which 
were improved upou by Rij. Todar Mal under Akbar. The cultivators 
were given a measure of stability-of tenure and they knew the amount 
of revenue that was payable to the state. Akbar was opposed to the 
system of farming out revenne as it lcd to oppression, He appointed 
collectors who negotiated with the cultivators rather than with the 
headmen of the village. Under his ‘sueeessors, however, this sys- 
tem deteriorated. The practice of granting jagirs to courtiers and 
officers for the maintenance of their statis and troops for the services 
of the sovereign, brought into being yet another class of intermediaries 
who became virtual owners of these jagirs which generally became here- 
ditary. Thus, a part of the grant made to the Rohilla chieftain Ali 
Muhammad Khan in 1719, eame to take the form of an independent 
state under his son, nawab Faizullah Khan, in 1775. , 


The system of farming out land= to the mustajirs was adopted 
by the nawabs. The mustajirt system produced a class of professional 
contractors who hardly had any syinpathy with the cultivators. Consc- 
quently the tenants could never flourish, although land was leased out to 
the mustajirs for a limited period. Similarly in the new ilaga, there existed 
an established class of zamindars, who had, by virtue of their continued 
possession of land, strong interests in their holdings. They continued to 
flourish even after the secession of the territory to the state of Rampur 
in 1860. ‘The state respected the rights of these zamindars and under 
the circumstances the cultivators could hardly be expected to have 
security of tenure or fixity of rent. The classification of tenants into 
‘privileged’ and ‘ordinary’ classes also created a disparity even within 
the general strata of the cultivators. The ‘privileged’ classes included 
the village headman or prathan and the cultivators in general fell 
under the ‘general’ or ‘ordinary’ class. Disparity in rent rates, e.g., 
two-fifths or one-half of the produce for general tenants in most of the 
areas under the state, as compared to one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
produce for general cultivators in the villages bordering on the terai 
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was a general feature of the rental system employed by the rulers of 
Rampur. 


In the early years of the state period, the actual cultivators of the 
soil in the old dlaga had no distinctly recoguised tenancy rights, being 
left rather at the mercy of the mustajir or the farmer of revenue. Qn 
receiving complaints of misco:duct and harassment on the part of 
mustajirs, « reat code, defiiing the ststus of the cultivator, was issued 
by the state authorities. It provided safeguards for the tenant against 
ejectme rt, save under the coaditiors laid dow, therein, Yet another 
benefizial st:p was tak2. in 1892 under nawab Hamid Ali Khan, when, 
through 41 eaactment, it was provided that the mustajir on receiving 
rent from a tesa.t, must issue to him a receipt on a prescribed printed 
form. This earactment further provided that a tenant in the old ilaga 
would acquire occupancy rights after he had occupied or cultivated 
a piece of land costinuously for twenty years. This period was subse- 
quently lowered to sixtzen years in 1901. Towards the closing quarter 
of the nineteenth century, tenants in the state, in case of ejectment, 
were also granted the right of obtaining compensation for any improve- 
ment effzcted by them in the land during their tenancy. Those and 
certain other mewures duriag the reign of, nawab Hamid Ali Khan 
(1889-1930 A.D.), greatly benefited tho eultivators in gencral; e.g., rights 
equivalent to those of occupancy tenants were grante! to cultivators 
who sank masonry wells in theit holdings, subject to the condition that 
such, wells were mintained properly, In certain cases, ¢.g., When a 
village was transferred from one mustajir to another, the cultivators 
were Allowed to retain possession of their lands under the old leases. 
The mustajiri system was also subjected to certain modifications, e.g., 
the villages were now farnted out through public auctions; thus distri- 
buting move widely, the benefits which formerly fell to the share of a 
limited number of mustajirs only. 


The passing of the Rampur Tenancy Act 1937, proved to be of 
negative value to the tenants in general. It estavlished a definite time 
limit for the maturity of tenancy by possession. Tenants who had not 
been in continuous possession of their land for more than ter years were 
particularly made liable to ejeclment. The Act, inevitably, resulted 
in a large scale ejcetment of teaants both by thekedars ard zamindars, 
who in order to bring about as much land as possible under their posses- 
sion, resorted to large scale ejectments of the cultivators, on one ground 
or the other. This Act continued to be in force till the extension of the 
Uttir Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act of 1950, 
to the district of Rampur in 1954. 


With the merger of tie state of Rampur in Uttar Pradesh in 1949, 
the government decided to implement the scheme of land reforms, as 
elsewhere, in this district also as early as possible. In 1951, an ordinance 
was promulgated by the government of Uttar Pradesh to provide for 
the stay of certain categorics of suits and proceedings relating to eject- 
ment of tenants and sub-tenaits under the Rampur Tenancy Act, 1987. 
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This was the Uttar Pradesh Ordinance No. II of 1941, dated August 
9,1951. It provided for the stay ofall suits, applications and proceed- 
ings relating to ejectment of persons who were in possession of arazi 
land on November 80, 1949, and ejectment of tenants (asami) and 
sith-tanarts (shikmt) who had been made liable to ejectment undo 
certain sections of the Rimpur Tenancy Act of 1987. This ordinance 
was replaced by the Rimnvur Stvy of Ejectment Suits and Proceedings 
Act, 1951 (Uttar Pradesh Act X-XI of 1931), enforced with effect from 
August 9, 1951. The provisions of this Act were directed towards 
establishing the status quo until the Zamindari Abolition and Tand 
Reforms Act was applied to the Rampur district. This was followed 
by the Rampur Thekedari and Pattedari Abolition Act, enforced on June 
28, 1954 andthe Uttar Peadesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
‘Act of 1951 which was e.forced in this district on June 80, 1954. 


With the abolition of thekedars and zamindars, the actual cultivator 
is now secure in the enjoyment of the fruits of his labour with no possi- 
bility of his ejectment so long as he continues to pey the land revenue. 
He is free to invest as m'ch as le-likes without any apprehension that 
his successor would be deprived-of the enjoyment of the results of the 
labour put in by him. His status has been raised to that of an indepen- 
dent peasant-proprietor with permanent rights. 


Consolidation of Holdings 


The Uttar Pradesh Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1958 (Act X of 
1954) was enforeed to consolidate holdings that were scattered, small 
and uneconomic. The Act was enforced in the district on April 30, 
1966, when consolidation operations were commenced in tahsil Rampur. 


The following statement shows thearca consolidated in each tahsil 
up to 1972-78, and the percentage of this area in relation to the total 
area (tahsilwise) 


a ng ce ne tn ct ee ee 


Percent: ge 


Serial Tahsil Total Area Consolida- of conso- 
no. (Ha) ted Area (Ha) lidated 
area 
1 an a 3 4 5 
I. Ramypur 44,515 32,735 73.4 
2, Suar 59,067 86,778 62 .2 
a Milak 40,674 34,048 86.0 
4 Bilaspur 40,687 19,808 48 14 


5, Shahabad 43,257 £23,415 54.0 


ce ee ee 
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The Uttar Pradesh Bhoodan Yagna Act, 1952 


In 1951, Acharya Vinoba Bhave initiated the Bhoodan movement 
in Uttar Pradesh with the object of obtaining gifts of land for the lanu 
less. He visited the district in December, 1951, and up to March, 197¢ 
an area of 225.00 hectares was received as donation fo: bhoodan in the 
district. An area of 168.498 hectares out of the area received, was 
distributed to 85 landless persons under the Uttar Pradesh Bhoodan 
Yagna Act, 1982 (Act X of 1953). 


Imposition of Ceilings on Land Holdings 


The Uttar Pradesh Large Land Holdings Tax Act, 1957 (Act XXXI 
of 1957), imposed a tax on land-holdings exceeding the annual value of 
Rs 38,600. This Act replaced the U. P. Agricultural Income- 
Tax Act, 1948 (Act TIT of 1949), which taxed agricultural incomes 
in excess of Rs 4,200 per annum, of land-holders cultivating more than 
80 acres of land. Under the Uttar Pradesh Large Land Holdings Tax 
Act, 1957, a land-holder who didnot cultivate more than 80 acres of 
land, was exempted from this tax., It was. levied on a graduated scale so 
that the larger the holdir g, the greater the incidence of the tax. 


As a further step towards social and economic justice, the Uttar 
Pradesh Imposition of Ceilings on Land Holdings Act, 1960 (Act I of 
1961), was enforced in the district on July 1, 1961. It replaced the 
Uttar Pradesh Lorge Land Holdings Tux Act, 1957, and fixed the maxi- 
nium area of a holding at 40 acres (16.1874 hectares) of fair quality land. 
If, however, the number of members of the land holder’s family was 
more than five, he was allowed to retain for each additional member, an 
area of 8 acres (8.28749 hectares) of land, subject to a maximum of 24 
acres of such additional area. All the surplus area held by a tenure- 
holder in excess of the ceiling area, would vest in the State government 
for distribution to landless persons, the tenure-holders being entitled to 
compensation. The number of land-holders affected by the Act in this 
district was 114, an area of 422.4922 hectares being declared surplus. 
Out of this surplus land, an area of 327,391 hectares was settled and an 
area of 86.017 hectares declared unfit. An amount of Rs 94,298 was 
assessed as compensation, out of which a sum of Rs 52,248 had been 
paid in eash and Rs 27,350 in bonds up to 1970. An amount of 
Rs 14,700 remains as balance in bonds, the amount in cash having 
been disposed of in the whole. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Taxes OTHER THAn Lanp REveNvE 


In this district, as elsewhere in the Statc, the other main sources of 
revenue are excise, sales tax, stamp duties, registration, tax on motor 
vehicles and income-tax. 
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Excise 


No regular excise department existed in this district prior to the 
year 1887, although revenue to the tune of Rs 5,000 under this head 
was collected through certain taxes. The excise department, properly. 
so called, was constituted in 1887, and brought in a revenue of about 
Rs 80,000 in subsequent years. The state distillery was set up in 
1898. The excise lease was given to a farmer in 1899, for a period of 
ten years, at Rs 36,000 per annum, for the first five years and Rs 40,000 
per annum of the remaining five years. Under the central distillery 
system, which came to be imposed from the same year, liquor wag suv- 
plied to all the shops in the state of Rampur through the state distillery. 
This method, however, could not work owing to the smuggling of liquor 
from neighbourir g¢ British districts. It led to the re-opening of country 
out-still shops in Rampur and the revenue collected under this head 
amounted to Rs 40,000 in the year 1907. 


The problem of liquor smuggling was discussed in the conference 
of 1907 at Rampur, betwecn the state and British excise officials and 
as a result thereof the excise authorities of the state, decided to 
introduce an experiment inythe distillesy system, by creating a parity 
in the standard maintained in Raipur state with those in adjoining 
areas (under British rule), 


The services of one excise imspeetor were requisitioned by the state 
through the U, P. government in 1908. <A regular distillery 
on new lines was also get-up, and the first auction sale of the liquor shops 
took place in the sume year. - Exeise edministration in the state was 
run in the name of the nawsb, by a superintendent of excise who was 
under the minister in charge of the revenue department. There were 
three excise irspectors to assist the excise superintendent. The total 
revenue derived under this headicame'to Rs 64,129 in 1908. The net 
profit of the state, after deducting expenses on establishment, came to 
Rea 56,958 in that year. The number of shops sold in 1909 was 60 as com- 
pared to 74 in 1908 and 75 in 1907. The new distillery named the 
Rampur Distillery and Chemical Co., Limited (RADICO). started func- 
tioning in 1948, 


Subsequent to the merger of the statc of Rampur with Uttar 
Pradesh in 1949, the excise dcpartment of the state was taken over by 
the Uttar Pradesh government on April 1, 1950. For excise adminis- 
tration, this district was put under the charge of the assistant excise 
commissioner, Moradabad. At present, en officer of the rank of a deputy 
collector is appointed as the district excise officer to whom the district 
magistrate delegates all the powers vested in him (under the excise 
Act and rules). The district continues to be in the Moradabad range, 
under the assistant excise commissioner, Moradabad, It is divided 
into three circles, namely the eity circle I, the city circle TI and the city 
circle III. The city circle I comprises the municipal limits of Rampur 
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town, the railway station and the cantonment with an area of 8 miles 
around it, while the city circle II covers the tahsils of Shahabad and 
Milak, and purt of the Sadar tahsil lying outside the aforesaid belt of 
8 miles; the Tanda, Suar and Bilaspur tahsils, along with a part of the 
Sadar tahsil constitute the third city circle. Each cirele is placed in 
the charge of an excise inspector, with a separate inspector m charge 
of the Rampur distillery. 


Liquor—The only distillery in this district is the Rampur distillery. 
It is located near Panwaria on the Rampur-Bareilly road. Industrial 
Spirits, rectified spirit, plain country spirit and foreign liquors are 
manufactured in the distillery. Liquor is supplied to licensees on con- 
tract system through a bonded ware house, situated in the distil- 
lery, At present, the number of licenses of country liquor shops in 
the district is 81, of which 5 are situated in the city, 5 in the Sadar 
tahsil outside the city, 6 in the tahsil of Suar, 4 in tahsil 
Bilaspur, 5 in tahsil Milak and 6 in the tahsil of Shahabad. Plain liquor 
is sold at 24 paise per litre, and spiced liquor at 84 paise per litre. Fruit 
liquor is priced at 70 paise per litres-There are two foreign liquor shops 
in the district, both located nm the/citys In addition to these, there 
are two bars in the city of Rainpur. All these four shops sell Indian- 
mide ag well as imported forcign liquor. The latter is obtained by 
licensees through licence permits issued to them, to purchase foreign 
liquor from wholesale importers in India. 


Drugs are sold without licence in this district and there are no 
wholcsal: depots or agene:cs funetioning here. There is no power 
alcohol depot or honded pharmacy, in the district. The sale figures 
of country liquor from 1961 to 1969-70 were as under ; 


et er a le NL ee ee ee 


Country liquor (in 


Yeur L.P. gallon) 
ee «Es a oo mi aoe a 
T9602 ene TOR 

1962-63 Seb ah re ve = 98,649 .5 
1963-64 . v “ 10,825 .7 
1964-65 on ” . a “ 1,838,674 ..8 
1965-60 . . . tee see 1,59,7099 .6 
1966-67 . . ” . v 1,97,446 .6 
1967-68 $4 sé ve ag Ke 1,24,280 9 
1968 -69 . ove we ase 1,19,630 .3 
1969-70 sa Se we ae Pr 94,643 .7 
1970-71 oe ee are & 33 206,988 .0 


rc rr i Fe ee, 
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Opium—There has never been cultivation of opium in this district, 
though its consumption was rather heavy in early days. Licences for 
selling opium were farmed out together with the liquor shops up to 18938. 
but they came to be sold separately thereafter. The state authorities 
purchased opium from the British government on the basis of cash pay- 
ment. It was then supplied to the licensees who, subsequently sold it 
to the general public, there being no restriction on its sale. After the 
formation of the district in 1949, opium shops were auctioned and the 
licensees started receiving opium from government treasuries on pay- 
ment of cost. Opium was issued only to registered addicts in 1956-57, 
and with the abolition of opium shops in 1957-58, addicts got opium from 
sub-treasuries in their respective tahsils. There is no opium shop in 
the district at present and there are only two registered opium addicts 
in this district (one in the tahsil Sadar and the other in Bilaspur), and 
Opium is jssued to them on medical recommendation. The following 
statement shows consumption figures for opium between 1961-62 and 
1970-71 : 


Quantity of opium 


Year issued (in grams) 
as ae ———.—. SP eee = a SF oes 
leci-s2w,”tstiwsst*C<«éia Re 
1962-68 an a % vs 373 242 
1953-64 a a LJ ae ae 233 .276 
1964-65 ve os Py +“ 116 .688 
905-66 fe = ve ne oe 174.957 
1966-67 F ae At x oe 139.996 
1067-068 oe soe te . ia 128 .802 
196869 see aon ae see or) ‘34.992 
1969-70 259 256 
1870-71 71 4238 


Opium is also consumed in the forms called chandu ond madak. 
The use of these was prohibited in public interest in 1900 by the nawab. 


Hemp Drugs—Hemp drugs are chiefly consumed in the form of 
charas, bhang and ganja. During the early period, charas was 
purchased by the state and sold to contractors at a fixed profit. The 
method, however, brought in complaints regarding the quality of 
charas and the rate at which it was sold. The system was abolished in 
1892, charas being thereafter supplied by contractors who imported it 
dircetly under pisses signed by the Political Agent for Rampur state, 
Shops selling bhang were abolished in 1968, prior to which it was sup- 
plied by a contractor at Agra, At present there is no cultivation of 
hemp drugs in the district and there are no shops selling charas, ganja 
or bhang in Rampur. The following statement shows the quantities 
of bhang issued between 1960-61 and 1967-68 (when they were stopped): 
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Quantity (ia kile- 


Year gTams) 
Sen ae Re re es ee ee ee 
Eee ag eS ee Oe Pe a ge 

1961-62 ee . ee . 8.4 

1962-68 = a . 12.00 

1968-64 ry . ee “ 13 ,00 

1964-65 - oe « oy ve 14.00 

1965-66 - ee ve 15.00 

1966-67 i a oe oe oo 16 .00 

1967-68 es se . ‘ ee 20 .00 


Tari—tThe first tari (toddy) shops, two in number, were opened 
in this district in 1954-55. However, they had to be closed down after 
1957 as tari failed to gain popularity. 


Excise Revenue—The excise revenue of the district from 
different sources from 1960-61 to 1970-71 is shown in the following 
statement : 


nn in a re A A Se Ff gk 


Excise Revenne 


Year (in rupees) 
maha nua emacs Lie hh es oa Cae 
1960-61 Me te = 3 se 15,838,789 .70 
1961-62 oo . “ we . 17,41,826 68 
1962-68 a oo . a 17,80,741 67 
1963-64 . . “ on ” “ 22,00,964 .54 
1964-65 vs - . * a 27,48,006 74 
1965-66 a o “ “ . 25,78,506 88 
1966-67 “ . * ro 86,49,709 .72 
1967-48 . a . a + 45,10,686 .83 
1968-69 ave o . . 42,70,297 .48 
1969-70 * ve + 43,05,989 88 
1970-71 a oes a 86,76,144 45 


i et er eee 
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Sales Tax 


Sales tax is being levied in the district under the U.P, Sales 
Tax Act, 1948, and also under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1957, 
Cloth, sugar and tobacco have been exempted from the tax since July 
1, 1958. For purposes of administration of this Act, a sales tax officer 
has been appointed, the district of Rampur forming a single circle. 


_. The amount collected as sales tax ir respect of important commo- 
dities in 1970-71 is given in the following statement ; 
Amountof Tax 


Commodity 
(in rupees) 
Pa a Sn oD Oe ee DO 
} 2 

Cotton yarn 500 .00 
Bricks - oer - 2,19,120 .00 
Kirana be is oe i . 24,500 .00 
Kerosene oil is ig ‘“s 11,200 .00 
1,100.00 


Bullion and gold ornaments 
1,47,000 .00 


Oil-seeds . 7 os ra! “ 
Cement oe vi re 46,420 .00 
Food-grains is a 243,000 .00 
Brasswuate es +s fl = oe 8,200 .00 
Country liquor ,. ae ee e a 3,475 .00 
General] merchandise oe my ail Se 10,000 .00 
Electrical goods and tudio ., ag 12,00,250 .00 


Wine £ se a 7 ait 1,170,292 .00 
rn 
The net collections from sales tax between 1958-59 and 1970-71 


were as follows : 
‘Amount (in rupees) 


Year 

1 ea es ee eR 
1958-50 re aly os ae i 3,92,589 .00 
1959-60 hia on “ “ . 4,58,250 .00 
1960-61 iz ee as a 4,96,688 .00 
1961-62 a ooo sey a ee 5,86,508 .00 
1962-68 ie . . “ “e 6,409,729 .00 
1968-64 es wi we s 8,81,444 .00 
1964-66 cr a ue oe ba 8,86,745 .00 
1965-66 - i i i. a 9,12,199 .00 
1966-67 or we . o Fey 11,84,850 .00 
1967-68 Se ro ee AY wae 15,46,353 .00 
1968-69 “s = ae “a ies 17,538,498 00 
1969-70 eee ee aa “6% ite 19,85,908 .00 
1970-71 . we ue Pe rr 25,05,6605 .00 


aera ge aa GPE Tf i SEP 
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Entertainment Tax 


Entertainment tax in the district is realised from cinemas, circuses, 
nautankis (open-air dramas), theatres, variety programmes, sports and 
tournaments, dances, gawwatis, magical performances, etc. There 
is no whole-time entertainment tax officer in the district and one of the 
deputy collectors functions as entertainment tax officer, He is 
assisted by an entertainment tax inspector appointed since 
1954, prior to which, the entertainment tax’ inspector, Moradabad, 
used to supervise the working of cinema houses, etc., in this district 
also, The following statement shows the amount collected as enter- 
tainment tax between 1965-66 and 1970-71 : 


Year a Os Amount (in rupees) 
ha nea a a ene ca 

1965-66 BOTT 

1966-67 . ‘ be re ea 8,80,461 

1967-68 . oo tee oe oy 4,18,198 

1968-69 . ove tee te ee 4,04,8238 

1969-70 . . te . oD 6,24,361 

1970-71 ‘ - 2 5 ae 7,51,948 
Stamps 


Under the Indian Stamp Act, 1899 (Act IT of 1899), stamps are 
classified as judicial and non-judicial, the former being used where 
court fee is to be paid and the latter on bills of exchange, receipts in- 
volving a.sum of Rs 20 or more and documents in respect of which 
stamp duty is payable. Income from this source also includes fines and 
penalties realised under the Act. The receipts under this head during 
the five years ending with 1969-70 were as follows : 


i ne re ee 


a a te 


Receipts (in rupees’) from stamps 


Year —— - — — : 

Judicial Non-judicial 

1 “2 3 
C0_—_—— oe ee SS et 

1965-66 ss a ‘i 2,41,810 4,80,255 
1966-87 “ 2 si 2,86,935 4,45,987 
1967-68 “ ws rT 2,91,189 5,990,417 
1968-69 “3 & “a 8,02,424 6, 53,368 


1969-70 tee . . 2,901,061 8,91,584 


ne rar ar a Ri he ARR a eee 
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Stamps are sold through the district treasury, sub-treasuries and 
licensed stamp vendors. There are, at present, six stamp vendors at 
the collectorate, three in tahsil Rampur,two in tahsil Suar, two in tahsil 
Milak and one each in tahsils Shahabad and Bilaspur. 


Registration 


Under the Indian Regi. tration Act, 1908 (Act XV of 1908), docu- 
ments such as instruments of gift, sale or lease of immovable property 
and documents relating to shares in a joint-stock compary, have to be 
registered. The district judge is also the district registrar. Registra- 
tion work is done by three sub-registrars posted 9t the Sadar, Milak 
and Bilaspur tahsils. The following statement shows the income from 
and the expenditure on registration between 1965 and 1969 


a ee Ne re ty ve se ee ee a tte Bi henna a Se omen — cer ee ems GR Ae 


Yeur Incoine (in rupees) expenditure (in rupees) 
1 2 8 

1965 aes wee nis 1,72,420 21,639 

1966 ene se a 1,50,712 26,849 

1967 tee see tee 1,81,983 36,421 

1968 wee bee ire 2,02,554 87,088 

1969 or oe a5 1,19,085 86,770 


ee ere ee pe he Ree Re Pon Pena oe Se i On em ee me 


Tax on Motor Vehicles 


Motor vehicles in the district are taxed under the U.P. Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, 1985 and the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 
1989. The district is under the direct administrative control of the sub- 
regional transport officer, Moradabad, the over-all control vesting in the 
regional transport officer with headquarters at Bareilly, The amount 
collected as road tax in 1971-72: amounted to Rs 9,86,179. 


Under the provisions of U.P. Motor Vehicles Passenger Tax 
Act and Rules, (Yatri-kar) Adhiniyam 1962, a tax was imposed on 
passengers travelling in public or private motor vehicles plying on hire. 
The authority responsible for the collection of this tax from the district 
is the passenger tax officer with headquarters at Bareilly. 


The Motor Gadi (Mal-kar) Adhiniyam 1964, provides for the levy 
of a tax on goods carried by motor vehicles, the collections under this 
head in 1971-72 amounting to Rs $,18,028 in the district. The assistant 
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regional transport officer (administration) with headquarters at Morada- 
bad supervises the collection of the goods tax (Mal-kar) from the 
district. 


Income-Tax 


For purposes of income-tax collection, the district has been put under 
the jurisdiction of the assistant income-tax commissioner, Moradabad. 
It also falls under the appellate jurisdiction of the appellate assistant 
income-tax commissioner, Morsdabad. range If. The district office 
at Rampur is in the charge of an incomce-tax. officer with an ‘inspector 
to assist him. 


The following statement shows the number of assessees and the 
amounts collected from them as income-tax and under allied heads such 
as wealth tax, gifttax and expenditure tax between 1967-68 and 
1969-70 : 


er ty ee 


(ncome-tax Wealth Tax Gift Lax Expenditure Tax 
Nanber Arnos Nuinber Amos) Number Amo- Number Amo-+ 
Yeat of asses- unt of asse8- ‘unt ofasses- unt ofusses- unt 
sees sces Secs Sces 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Rs Rs Rs Rs 


1937-68... 2,000 15,48,000 38 13,000 9 10,000... ane 
1943-59... 1,918 25,12,000 38 12,000 14 18,000 


1969-70)... 2,058  25,67,000 50 20,000 18 6,000 oes 
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Central Excise 


For purposes of central excise, the district of Rampur falls under the 
jurisdiction of the assistant collector of customs and central excise, 
stationed at Rampur. The district forms the Rampur division of cus- 
toms and ceitral excise, covering in addition to Rampur, the districts 
of Almora and Naini Tal. There are four superintendent: to assist 
the assistant collector at the district headquarters. The district is divi- 
ded into 6 central excise ranges. Each of these ranges is under the 
charge of an excise irspector. The following statement shows the 
amount of central excise duty levied on various commodities and 
realised during the year 1966-67 to 1970-71 : 
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at a a cp eee ee i ee ee 


Revenue realised (in rupees) 


— ee 


ee 


Commodity 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 


——— 


ne tt i a i a et es a re 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


a a a ee a ee ee ee 


Vacou a-pan Sugit 74,95,495.00 48,065,485  37,29,201 75,18,631 1,12,87,611 


Khandsarisugar 1,10,768 .00 86,180 1,67,827 1,74,335 1,84,706 
Wireless receiv~ 

ingsets 33,712.00 57,782 73,481 91,226 1,01,777 
To 1¢00 ve —-:13,87,204,00 12,538,514 14,52,063 12,26,27] 18, 22,820 
Electric: motors 3,027 .00 417 161 Nil Nil 
Electric fans .,,  2,55,977.00 18,435 22,712 Nil Nil 
Plywood products —- 10,583.00 6,040 5,181 18,516 4,320 


Cotton fabrics... 9,388,961 .00 8,69,969 10,81,748 9,04,670 10,035,245 


Cotton... 5,98,650 .00 5,20,138 6,02 ,248 5,85, 238 5,438,718 


re A a ay a a a a 
Lotal ss. 1,07,84,882.00 — 71,77,906  70,84,625 —1,04,58,910 1,44,50,197 


ee ee ere el te et a ee ee ee 


CHAPTER XII 
LAW AND ORDER AND JUSTICE 
Law AND ORDER 


Before the beginning of the present century, the police department 
of the state of Rampur had to face great difficulty in maintaining law 
and order as the population of the state then bore a considerable repu- 
tation for turbulence, Criminals often escaped to the nei,hbouring 
districts, making it impossible for the local police to apprehend them. 
About 1900, as a result of reorganisation of the state police force and 
co-operation with the police of neigbouring districts, the occurrence 
of serious crimes declined considerably. During the period 1904 to 1909, 
the average number of murders reported annually was 4.6 and the 
average number of cases in which convictions were secured was 8.8, a 
figure much more satisfactory than the percentage of 1.9 maintained 
during the years 1891 to 1901. The average number of dacoity cases 
reported annually for the years 1904 to 1909 was 7.6, resulting in an ave- 
rage of 8.6 convictions, Robbery was less common, the figures being 5.2 
and 2.2 respectively. Theft and burglary bulked largely in the criminal 
returns, but there was always a striking disproportior between the 
number of cases reported and the convictions obtained. The former 
amounted on an average to 1,877.6 cases annually, whereas tte average 
number of convictions was only $55.6. Cases of cattle theft occurred 
every year, more specially in the villages of the Suar and Bilaspur tahsils, 
bordering on the terai. The proportion of serious crimes to every ten- 
thousand persons was not higher than that in the neighbouring districts 
of Rohilkhand. 


The statistics of serious offences committed in the district and 
persons convicted between 1901 and 1970 are given in the statement 
below : 


No.of persons convicted or bound over 


Offences 1901 1941 195) 1961 1970 

a 2 8 4 5 6 
Agiinst public tranquility ... 15 17 27 101 96 
Affectinglife  ... is 5 25 238 69 67 
Grievous hurt... ove 27 6 10 42 30 
Rape ees ase 6 4 7 5 5 
Cattle theft so ids 81 14 20 74 49 
Criminal force and assault 10 11 17 4 ise 
Theft “ae oa 122 44 78 229 180 
Robbery and dacoity wes 19 28 14 42 42 
Receiving Stolen property 40 6 6 85 35 


Criminal trespass tee 54 il 19 24 12 


ern 
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Organisation of Police 


In 1880, there were six police circles, coterminous with the tahsils, 
except in the case of pargana Dhakia, and were located at each of the 
tahsil headquarters—Huzur, Khas, Shahabad, Milak, Bilaspur and Suar, 
About the beginning of the present century, the district was divided in- 
to ten police circles. The headquarters station was kotwali in Rampur 
city, on the road leading from the city to the railway station. The 
building of the kotwali was completed in 1897. There was another 
police-station in muhalla Ganj. In addition to these, there were police- 
stations at the headquerters of each thasil and at Kauri in the Bilaspur, 
Azimnagar in the Huzur and Patwai in the Shahabad tahsils. Besides 
the above stations, there were numerous police out-posts. Nine of 
these were situated in the city, each was called after the name of the 
muhalla in which it stood and was placed under the charge of a head 


constable. 


The police depsrtment was under the revenue secretary of the state 
administration, The highest poliée‘officer under him was the superin- 
tendent of police who controlled both the-civil and militury police. It 
was trained in the sane manner as the police of the United Provinces 
(now Uttar Pradesh). The total police force, officers and others, includ- 
ing the reserve, numbered 520, excluding the force called the mounted 
police which consisted of 75 persons, There were also the village and 
town chowkidars, who numbered 1,676, the city of Rampur having 140 
of them. The regular police force in 1910 consisted of 21 subinspectors, 
77 head constables, 427 constables, besides 142 men and officers of the 
municipal police, 56 of the town police and 59 of the rural police. In 
1915-16, the police of the state was reorganised on the same lines as the 
police in neighbouring districts under British rule. The strength then 
comprised four inspectors, 20 siubinspectors, 80 head constables and 480 
constables. The officers of tlhe police’ force were armed with swords 
and revolvers, the constables with swords and clubs, the armed police 
with muzzle-Joading muskets and swords and the mounted police with 


swords only. 


At present the district is included in the police range, Bareilly, which 
is under the charge of a deputy inspector general of police, with head- 
quarters at Bareilly, He works under the inspector general of police 
who heads the police organisation in the State and has his headquarters 
at Lucknow. At the district level the police organisation is headed by 
& superintendent of police, who is assisted by three deputy superinten- 
dents of police. The district police is divided into three broad divisions, 
the civil police, armed police and tle prosecution unit, 


Givil Police—The civil police force of the district consists of an 
inspector, 88 subinspectors, six assistant subinspectors, 65 head cons- 


tables and 491 constables, 
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_ For the msmtenance of law and order the district has been divided 
ir to three cireles, each under the charge of a deputy superintendent of 
police. 


The following statement gives the description of the police circles 
and the names of police-stations and out-posts under them: 


Police cirgle Police-Staution Out-post 
1 2 3 
Cirele I Ss Azimmnagat 
Bilaspur Bilaspur 


Miluk Khanam 

Suuar 

Tanda Darhial 
Cirele IT Ay Kemi Bhunwarka 

Milak Dhamora 


Shaha bad Dhakia, 
Seifni 
Cirele III wes Civil Lines Bazar, 
Hawalia Shahar, 
Khas Bagh 


Ganj Ganj 
Gujar Tola 
Pakhar 
Razzar 
Pipal Lola 


Kotwali Bazuriya 
Chowk 
Hajiyani 
Khas Road 
Kunda 
Mandir 
Naudara 


The main police-station at the district headquarters, called the 
kotwali, is under the charge of an inspector, assisted by six subinspec- 
tors, three head cor stables and 12 constables, The other police-stations 
are each staffed by two to four subinspectors, assisted by one to three 
head constables ard 12 to 21 constables. 


Armed police—The armed police of the district is stationed at the 
reserve police lines. In July, 1971, it consisted of a reserve inspector, 
two subinspectors, 41 head constables and 170 constables. The services 
of the armed police are utilised for escorting prisor ers, guarding govern- 
ment property and government treasuries, patrolling and combating 
dacoits. 
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Prosecution Unit—In July, 1971, the prosecution staff compriced 
a public prosecutor and five assistant public prosecutors, eight head 
constables and ten constables. The main function of the prosecution 
unit is the presentation of police cases in criminal courts of the district. 


The superintendent of police has also under him a local intelligence 
unit comprising of an inspector, four subinspectors, ten head constables 
and 22 constables. 


Like other importsnt citics, the police of Rampur is also assisted 
by a flying squad consisting of a subinspector, a head constable ard 
four constables. It operates under the supervision of the superinten- 
dent of police and attends to urgent calls releting to the detection ond 
prevention of crime. 


Village Police 


The village chowkidars form the lowest rung of the police organisa- 
tion. The district magistrate. is their appointing and dismissing 
authority, though the actual control and: supervision over them rests 
with the superintendent of police. They are attached to the police- 
stations and paid a monthly salary of Rs 10 by the government, Their 
main duty is to report the oceurrence of important crimes and other 
incidents in their areas. They also act as process-servers for the nyaya 
panchayats for which they are separately paid. The number of chowki- 
dars in the district was 888 in Novemher, 1970. 


Prantiya Rakshak Dal 


This is a voluntary organisation, set-up in the district after the 
merger of the state, to mobilize rural man. power, carry out youth welfare 
activities in the rural areas and organise villagers for self-defence. The 
paid staff consists of a district organiser and six block organisers, the 
unpaid staff comprising of 75 halqa sardars (circle leaders), 704 dalpatis 
(group leaders), 3,515 tolt nagaks (section leaders ) and 35,200 rakshaks 
(guards). Members of the organisation are sometimes celled for duty 
in fairs and are required to guard and patrol vulnerable points during 
emergencies. 


Village Defence Societies 


The village defence societies are purely non-official organisations 
consisting of able-bodied persons in the villages and have been set-up 
in the district to protect. villagers particularly from the inroads of 
dacoits. The members of the societies reccive trainmg from the local 
police so that they might stand up to undesirable elements in society 
in defence of life and property. The number of such societies in the 
district was 1,077 in July, 1971. 
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Government Railway Police 


The only out-post of the government railway police organisation 
in the district is located at the railway station, Rampur. The out-post 
is under the charge of a head constable, assisted by five constables and 
falls in the Moradabad section, which is headed by a superintendent of 
police, railways. The jurisdiction of the out-post at Rampur covers 
the railway stations of Shahzad Nagar, Dhamora, Duganpur, Milak and 
Rampur. The main duty of the staff is to maintain law and order at 
railway stations and in trains, to control railway passenger traffic, to 
assist the railway magistrates in the prever tion of ticketless travel, to 
deal with cases of accidents and to attend to security arrangements when 
important personages travel. 


Jails and Lock-ups 


District Jail—Before the merger of the state of Rampur the district 
jail wes the state jail under the Rampur state administratior. It was 
under the charge and supervision.of.the doctor in charge Sadr dispensary 
and its administration was carried on in-accordance with state rules and 
customs. In 1890, an English dispensary was opened in the jail in ad- 
dition to the Unani one already existing. In 1892, the prisoners were 
supplied for the first time with ‘history tickets,’ in which were recorded 
their names, castes, ages, dates of sentence, and a description of the 
different types of labour in which they were employed. Each prisoner 
was also given a board for marking his day’s work. They were 
made to manufacture their own clothing. The prisoners were kept 
fettered throughout the day and at night were secured within barracks 
by a long gang chain. In 1894, a lunatic asylum, separate barracks for 
female and juvenilé offenders, a mill-house and quarters for the staff 
were constructed. The average number of convicts at any time during 
the years 1908 to 1908 was 458. About 150 prisoners were employed 
in labour outside the walls, working on buildings, roads and the like or 
else in the small garden attached to the jail. The rest were employed 
in various kinds‘of works within the jail premises. The chief manufac- 
tures were citpets, rugs, niwar (tape), mung (grass) matting, chik- 
purdil:s, corn-grinding, cotton-spinning, rope-making, cane-work and 
carpentry, The carpets were of excellent quality. 


After the merger of the state, the state jail like othcr district 
jails of the State came under the control ard supervision of the inspec- 
tor general of prisons, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow. It is under the charge 
of a jailor who is assisted by a deputy jailor and three assistant jailors. 
The jail hospital is looked after by a whole-time doctor, called the assis- 
tant medical officcr, the civil surgeon of the district being the superin- 
tendent of the jail who visits the jail thrice a week. 


The jail is surrounded by two walls, and between the two walls are 
situated the jail hospital and factories. In the centre of the inner 
wall is the kitchen for the prisoners. Surrounding the kitchen enclosure 
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there are barracks for prisoners including cells for condemned ones and 
for solitary confinement. There is a separate barrack for female 
prisoners under the charge of a female warder. Civil prisoners, under 
trials, juveniles and superior class prisoners are kept apart from ordi- 
nary criminals. The lunatic asylum does not exist now. About a 
dozen prisoners are employed for work on the jail farm outside the jail 
premises. The panchayat system exists in the jail and the sarpanch 
solves petty problems of the prisoners, 


The district jail has accommodation for 575 prisoners, their daily 
average population since 1965 being as follows ; 


Yer” @onvigts Prisoners nnder trial 
ATi hs cee ye gs eget UE eye agers 
Wage Cd poe OS ee 1 nr 2 

1966 152.3 91.9 

1967 . 155,38 92.1 

1968 . a 104.7 136.8 

1969 a a 98 1 182.8 


i nt ep he RR Re 


The main industries in which the inmates of the jail are gainfully 
employed are making of durries, niwar (thick wide cotton tape used 
as webbing for beds, etc.), moonj mats and recaning of chairs, 


Welfare of Prisoners—Prisoners and under-trials were formerly 
divided into three categories ‘A’, ‘B®’ and ‘C’ but since 1948 they are 
classified only as ‘superior’ or ‘ordinary’ prisoners, 


The basic treatment of prisoners and under-trials along humane 
lines has improved considerably aftet independence. They now get 
regular wages for the work they do in jail, apart from at allowance from 
relatives for personal needs, they are encouraged to learn the_ three 
‘R’s and take part in constructive activities, and are provided with 
newspapers, bovks and periodicals from the jail library, and allowed 
facilities for recreation, such as taking part in indoor and outdoor games, 
dramatic and music»! performances and religious discourses. 


Revising Board 


For periodics 1 review of cascs of all the convicts, sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment of three years or more, the district jail is governed by 
the revising board appointed for the district jail at Bareilly. 


Official Visitors—The ex officio visitors of the jail are the director 
of medical and public health services, U. P., the commissioner 
of the Bireilly Divisiou, the district and sessions judge, and the district 
magistrate, Rampur. 
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Non-officigl Visitors—The State government appoints non-offi- 
cial visitors of the jail from amongst prominent citizens of the district, 
who are authorized to write inspection notes in their own hand. Their 
term of office is usually two years and their number is 16. 


All the local members of the State and Central] legislatures, all 
members of the standing committee of the State legislature on jails, the 
chairman of the central committee of the Uttar Pradeshiya Apradh 
Nirodhak Samiti, chairman of the municipal board, Rampur, and the 
Adhyaksh, Zila Parishad, are the non-official visitors of the jail. They 
constitute the board of visitors which, visits the jail twice a year, on dates 
fixed by the superintendent of the jail, in consultation with the presi- 
dent and members of the board, the president being the district and 
sessions judge, Rampur. 


Lock-ups-—-A lock-up is located in the premises of the collectorate 
for custody of the prisoners brought from jail to courts to attend the 
hearing of their cases, and persons sentenced to imprisonment by courts 
before they are taken to the distriet jail. It is supervised by the public 
prosecutor and is under the control of the district magistrate. At each 
police-station also, there isa lock-up under the charge of the station 
officer concerned, and has accommodation for about five persons, 


At the headquarters of each tahsil also, there is a revenue lock-up, 
usually a small room, to detain persons arrested for uon-payment of 
government dues under the revenue law. Such defaulters may be de- 
tained for a maximum period of 14 days ata time. 


Probation 


The probation scheme was introduced in the district in 1961, 
under the U. P. First Offenders Probation Act, 1938 (U. P. Act 
VI of 1988). The Act provides for the release and sanctions the 
supervision of a first offender below 24 years of age if convicted of an 
offence not punishable with more than six months imprisonment and if 
no previous conviction is proved against him. The supervision is or- 
dered by the trying court for a fixed duration known as probation period. 
A probation officer is in charge of the scheme in the district. He is 
under the administrative control of the Nideshak, Harijan and Samaj 
Kalyan, U. P. and of the district magistrate in his day to day 
work. He supervises the activities and conduct of those released on 
probation, ensures that they observe the conditions of the bonds 
executed by them, makes reports regarding them to the courts concerned, 
and in general, assists and befciends them trying, if necessary, to find 
suitable jobs for them. In 1969, about 70 juveniles were dealt with by 
the probe ton officer, the number of domiciliary visits paid by him being 
157 only, 
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The probation officer is also required to conduct enquiries regarding 
premature release of prisoners under the U. P. Prisoners’ Release 
on Probation Act. He makes enquiries referred toby the district 
magistrate in regard to prisoners who apply for release, ete. 


JUSTICE 
Early History 


About 1880, the principles of the Hindu and Muhammedan laws 
were mainly followed in the courts. For example, suits for inheritence 
between Muhammedans were decided according to the principles of 
Muhammedan law, and those for Hindus, according to the principles of 
Hindu law. In criminal matters the provisions of the Indian Penal Code 
Were carried out as far as practicable. In the interior, the tahsildars 
had unlimited jurtisdiction in suits for debt and could award interest 
except in the cages in which a Muhammedan was plaintiff. In Rampur 
city, interest was determired). bya panchayat, in accordance with 
ancient usage. This panchayat was composed of the principal Hindu 
residents of the city, the procedure in suits, including the execution of 
decrees, being the same in the imtetior asin the city of Rampur. All 
suits relating to inheritance, as wellas those relating to sale and mort- 
gage, and legal claims of a wife against a husband, whether Muham- 
medan or Hindu, were decided in Rampur city by the subordinate civil 
court (mufti-diwant). There were three appellate courts. The deci- 
sions of the muftis (judges of the suberdinate courts) and tahsildars 
were appealed to the murafa-adalat (court of first appeals), presided 
over by the hakim-murafa, appeals against his orders lay to the sadr- 
murafa, and a final appeal to the nawab or to his nominee for that 
purpose. 


The police officers in the interior had no power to decide criminal 
cases, which were tried at Rampur in the mufti faujdari’s court. Cri- 
minal courts consisted of (t) the deputy magistrate or koiwal of the city, 
who was empowered to inflict imprisonment up to three months and who 
could decide miscellaneous cases of debt, etc., where the amount did 
not exceed Rs 20 (it) the mufti faujdari, with powers up to three years 
of imprisonment and (iit) the hakim-murafa empowered to inflict im- 
prisonment for life or the capital sentence. The latter could not be 
carried into effect without the sanction of the nawab. The course of 
appeals was the same as in civil cases. 


In the beginning of the present century thete were nine types of 
courts of law for the administration of justice. The Ijlas-i-Humayun, the 
court over which the rawab himself presided, was the highest appellate 
court of civil and criminal jurisdiction. He had powers to call up any 
case before him. for trial in the first instance whenever such procedure 
appeared to him necessary in the interests of justice. The Adalat-i-Alia, 
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in which the judicial secretary was the judge was the court to which 
appeals were preferred from the decisions of the district and sessions 
judge in civil and criminal cases. The sentences of death or imprison- 
ment for more than ten years were, however, subject to confirmation 
by the nawab, The Adalat-i-Alia was also vested with the power of res 
vising any decision of a subordinate court. The court of the district 
and sessions judge had powers to try and dispose of criminal cases com- 
mitted to the court of sessions and to entertain original civil suits which 
did not fall within the pecuniary limits of jurisdiction of the court of 
the muftt diwant. Civil appeals from the courts of the mufti diwani and 
the tahsildars, and criminal appeals from the chief and assistant 
magistrates also lay to this court. The mufté diwani’s court was the 
ordinary court of original civil jurisdiction in the state. The court of 
small causes was empowered to hear cases relating to movable property 
not exceeding Rs 100 in value, and its decisior stood final, subject to 
the revisional powers of the Adalat-i-Alia. The tansildars of the 
various tahsils also acted as munsifs and were invested with a certain 
amount of original civil jurisdiction in their respective tahsils. The 
chief magistrate’s court had the power to try all criminal cases, and 
appeals from it lay first to the sessions judge, then to the Adalat-i-Alia 
and in the last instance to the nawab. The courts of the assistant 
migistrates and the special magistrates had first and second class 
magisterial pawers respectively. 


In 1930, the judicial system was completely revised and brought 
into line with that prevailing in British districts. Accordingly, the 
high court of Rampur was established by a special order of the nawab 
on August 13, 1980. The court consisted of a civil judge and two 
junior judges with powers to exercise original jurisdiction in criminal and 
civil cases, besides the appellate and revisional jurisdiction, 


Formerly the magistracy was exclusively under the high court but 
from December 1, 1987, it was placed under the charge of a minister 
who also had the jail in his charge. Besides six tahsildars with second 
or third class powers, there were four stipendiary magistrates who were 
mainly responsible for the disposal of criminal cases and for the execu- 
tive work. There were also two benches of magistrates, with second 
and third class powers, exercising jurisdiction in the city. Of the four 
stipendiary magistrates, the chief magistrate was also the minister-in- 
charge of the magistracy and the additional chief magistrate possessed 
certain additional powers. The remaining two magistrates were sub- 
ordinate ones, having first and second class magisterial powers 
respectively. 


Civil Justice 


After accession of the state, Rampur was administered by a chief 
commissioner from July 1, 1949, to November 30, 1949, and during this 
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jeriod the old judicial administration continued in the state under the 

ampur Administration Order, 1949, issued under the Extra Provincial 
Jurisdiction Act, 1947. Oa merger of the state with Uttar Pradesh 
with effect from December 1, 1949, Rampur was made a judgeship under 
the high court of Allahabad. The first judge, who took charge on 
December 1, 1949, introduced the procedure and routine prevalent 
elsewhere in Uttar Pradesh in this judgeship also. Gradually, Hindi 
and English replaced Urdu as the court language. A permanent 
court of district judge and a temporary court of munsif (which 
was later made permanent) were created to begin with, Later on, addi- 
tional temporary courts of civil and sessions judges and munsifs began 
to functio: from time to time according to the position of the work. 


At present the permanent civil courts in the district are those of 
the district judge and the munsif, Rampur, besides three temporary 
courts of civil and sessions judges. After separation of the judiciary 
from the executive, two more courts of judicial magistrate and addi- 
tional district magistrate (judicial) have been placed under the district 
judge, Rampur. 


The district judge, whois the head of'the judiciary in the district, 
and the civ.l and sessions judges, have unlimited original pecuni- 
ary jurisdiction in civil cases, besides exercising appellate and 
revisional jurisdiction in criminal eases, and powers of hearing revision 
in cases tried by the court of small causes. They have also power to 
hear certain other cases for which jurisdiction has been conferred upon 
them by various other Acts and statutes, The munsif disposes of re- 
gular civil suits up to a valuation of Rs 5,000 and may also dispose of 
eases of the court of small causes up to» valuation of Rs 500. 


The position of the case work in’the civil courts in the year 1969 
was as follows : 


Cases Number 
Pens eee cme ie 5 a te a ee Sr ca en 
re a ta te te fa ee 
Pending at the beginning of the year bie sen abe 806 
Instituted during the year ar ae Se Ls 825 
Disposed of during the year ‘ie a: ve ake 851 
Pending attheend ofthe year... wes eae was 780 


a i ep tl a eh Br en ae 


In the same year the number of suits instituted involving immova- 
ble property was 100, those relating to money and movable property 
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were 521, those concerning matrimony were 16, and those relating to 


mortgage (including cancellation of salé deeds) were 7, besides 181 other 
suits. 


The number of suits instituted in 1969, according to valuation, 
were as follows : 


i i ee mm ee ee eee ee ee 


Valuation Number of suits 

_ eee ee sir -—.. 

os ga a a ee ee ee ee 
Notexceeding Rs 100 67 
lixceeding Rs 100 butnot Rs 1,000 644 
Nixeceding Rs 1,000 but not Rs 5,000 90 
Exceeding Ra 5,000 but not Rs 10,000 14 
Exceeding Rs10,000 but not Rs 20,000 6 
Exceeding Rs 20,000 3 


a tn a ae rn  -— f S  e ee 


Total valuation of the property in the suits so instituted was 
Rs 6,82,887. 


Details of the modes of disposal of suits in the year 1969 were as 
follows : 


et 


HS QS 


— ae 


Manner of disposal Number of suits 
Se 
a pe ps a a EY a a a A fer QQ of eg 

Disposed of after trial wee ae we 195 

Dismissed in defuult sei see soe oat 168 

Otherwise degided without trial re sae tee 128 

Decreed éz parte oe ove 258 

On admission ofclaims ove eee vee 18 

Settled by compromise ave ae ae oe 34 
Total sae aes soe “= 851 = 


a a i eS 
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The position of appeals instituted and disposed of in the year 
1969 was as follows : 


a eS ee a a = SS er a We Bem ean) elspa WAS, oer Se ce eee ere eal 


Nature of appeals Instituted Disposed 
1 2 é 
Regular civil appeals one 105 tee 108 
Misgellaneous civil uppeals 49 Suis 98 


Criminal Justice 


At present the district and sessions judge, who constitutes the chief 
criminal court of the district, is assisted by three courts of temporary 
sessions judges. 


The additional district magistrate (judicial), and the judicial 
magistrate, Rampur, have been directly placed under the district and 
sessions judge, Rampur. They.fry all-eases under the Indian Penal 
Code exclusively. The munsifs have also been invested with magisterial 
powers of the first class, and try criminal cases transferred to their courts 
by the additional district magistrate (judicial) and the judicial 
magistrate. 


Some details of the criminal cases relating to the years 1968 and 
1969 are given below ;: 


Cases Committed 


A A A a a CE SR I Oe eR ee ee 


No.of cases commit- 
ted to sessions 


Nature of offence ttt i 
1968 1969 
a at ee ee re eis — 
Affectinglife ... sae ae ove see 46 58 
Kidnapping and foreible abduction .. a es 5 6 
Hurt oes Pry ous ase oes 11 5 
Rape oe oe ae eee 6 ll 
Unnatural offences tae ate see ee ose 2 
Robbery and dacoity ett sae Se ses 17 45 


Other oases es see its aa ses 14 48 
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Persons Tried and Sentenced 


a ey 


—— 


a 


1968 1969 
Porsons tried/sentenced a ee at i et 
Lower Sessions Lower Sessions 
courts courts courts courts 
1 z 8 4 5 
Ne, a Dene Se aS Oe, Oe VT CS ee ee a er -——_— 
Tried ase eee 5,851 143 5,760 224 
Death vis iis wie ica 1 oe ry 
Life imprisonment ase tie te 12 ee 28 
Rigorous imprisonment ... “ae 852 86 218 49 
Simple imprisonment ise sae 1 see 65 oer 
Fine only ws me se 599 as 1,475 eae 
Other punishment a _ 386 o B 


The collector exercises first class magisterial powers under the 
designation of the district magistrate and, as the head of the district, 
he has jurisdiction and contro) over other magistrates. The city 
magistrate, the three subdivisional magistrates Rampur/Bilaspur, 
Milak/Shahahbad and Suar, and the excise mugistrate also exercises first 
class magisterial powers. The tahsildars have been vested with second 
class magisterial powers, but they rarely exercise these powers for trial 
of cases. The magistrates of the first class have throughout possessed 
powers of passing sentences of imprisonment not exceeding two years, 
and of imposing fines to the extent of Rs 1,000. Magistrates of the 
second class similarly possess powers of passing sentences of imprison- 
a not exceeding six months and of imposing fines not exceeding 

8 200. 


A few statistics of cases in these courts and persons involved in 
them are as follows : 


a try A a 


a ee eee 


1970 1971 


Nature of oases se 
No. of Persons No. of Persons 


oases involved eases involved 
oa ee ad ph ee ae Ges ae ae 
UnderCr Pc... «425 785 +928 62a 
Uaier Spegial and Local Acts 1,480 2,321 1,784 8,272 


UnderEIP.c... * 32 58 79 178 
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Sentences Awarded 


No. of persons 


sentenced 

Nature of sentences See 
1970 1971 

1 2 8 

rr pr ey Sy ar Sy 7 PTS 
Rigorousimprisonment —... és es v 239 218 
Simple imprisonment rf ies see tre a 10 
Fine only : : , . 989 1,000 


The position regarding cognizable crimes under the I.P.C. and the 
special Acts in the years 1968 to 1970 was as follows : 


Cases Cases <Cases ~ Cases pending Cases dispofed of 


tepotted investi- | sent ——-——---—--— —- —-—---~-—-——- ee 
Year to gatod ta At At Convie- Dis- Com- 
police oourts begin- endof ted charged poun- 
ningof year oF ac- ded 
year quitted 
1 2 8 4 5s) 7 8 9 
EE EE 
1968 os 1,591 1,426 581 05 ASS 248 40 58 
590 498 406 16 166 259 23 17 
1969 1,467 1,285 865 74 471 176 188 14 
493 493 441 61 268 187 22 
1970 oe 1,880 1,484 462 97 525 69 29 18 
ee as Se a ee ee heel 
666 665 646 10 484 114 35 2 


N.8.—Th: numerator represents the number of offences under the I.P.C. and 
the dersiminator that of offences under special Act8 


fn a rm re en ee 


The number of cases of non-cognizable crimes tried in courts and 
of such of them as ended in conviction respectively were 556 and 296 
in 1968, and 586 and 89 in 1969 and 261 and 2 in 1970. 


The number of cases relating to important crimes like murder, 
dacoity, robbery, etc., with details of convictions and acquittals in the 
year from 1968 to 1970, were as given in the following statement : 
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a 


ee te 


Crime 1968 1969 1970 
eae (ee Ra Pde Ciba ee tae 

Murder a ee <a 

Reported ne . ss 28 87 238 

Convicted aes awe ahs 8 15 4 

Acquitted oe Po tee 8 12 2 
Dacoity 

Reported oes wee ie 16 22 28 

Convicted ars oe wos 8 10 vee 

Acquitted 6 6 & 
Robbery 

Reported aes ove eee 27 84 65 

Convicted toe vee wee 2 1 7 

Acquitted <a see ie 4 2 4 
Riot 

Reported wee awe ane 84 89 65 

Convieted wae “- oes 7 7 2 

Acquitted eee an ee i 5 ae 
Theft 

Reported ne bag arm 340 261 834i 

Convicted +t pat al. 37 18 8 

Acquitted aa sh 7. 24 14 I 
Housebreaking 

Reported er Fi i 214 107 308 

Convicted ive is in 32 11 7 

Acquitted on iF 72 23 8 1 
Kidnapping 

Reported oe ak Ds 8 1 1 

Convicted ni Tee ove ae 1 oa 

Acquitted eee one vee one tee oo 
Rape and unnatural offences 

Reported tee : ave oe 17 10 9 

Convicted on ave sie 3 ase 1 

Acquitted . ase wb 6 2 1 


cs i i A 


Separation of Executive from Judiciary 


As a further step towards separation of the judiciary from the 
executive at the magisterial level, the additional district magistrate 
(judicial) and the judicial magistrates working under the district 
magistrate were transferred to the control of the district and sessions 
judge, Rampur, with effect from October 2, 1967. They try cases under 
the Indian Penal Code. The judicial magistrates can now be utilised 
for law and order dutics by the district magistrate only in an emergency 
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and with the prior approval of the district and sessions judge. For such 
occasions, however, all Indian Administrative Service officers and deputy 
collectors posted in the district outside the regular line, and tahsildars 
have been invested with first class magisterial powers and all naib 
tahsildars with second class powers, in order that they may be utilised 
for the maintenance of law and order. 


Nyaya Panchayats 


Panchayati adalate, now called nyaga panchayats, were established 
in the district in 1951, under the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, 
to entrust the village people with petty judicial work. The jurisdic- 
tion of a mngdga panchayat usually extends over an area of five 
to ten Gaon Sabhas, depending on the population of the constituent 
villages. The total number of ngaga panchayats in the district was 68 
in 1951. It increased to 75 in 1970, tahsil Bilaspur having 10, tahsil 
Milak 15, tahsil Rampur 20, tahsil Shahabad 15, and tahsil Suar 
15 ngaya panchayats, 


The panche of the nyaya_ panchayats are nominated from amongst 
the elected panchs of the Gaon panchayats by the district magistrate 
with the assistance of an advisory body. These panchs elect from 
amongst themselves the sarpanch, who is the presiding officer, and a 
sahayak (assistant) sarpanch. In 1971, there were 75  sarpanchs, an 
equal number of sahayak sarpanchs and 1,890 panchs of the ngaga 
panchayats in the whole district, 


The panchs are honorary workers. and hold office for a period of five 
years. Their term of office can be extended by a year by the State 
government. The cases are heard by benches consisting of five panche 
each and constituted by the sarpanch annually. The presence of at 
least three panchs, including a sarpanch; at each hearing is essential. 


The nyadya panchayats are empowered to try criminal cases under 
the Acts or specific sections thereof as given below ;: 


(a) the U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947 
(b) Sections 


140 269 290 852 403* 481 509 
160 277 294 857 411* 447 510 
172 288 828 858 426 448 wag 
174 285 884 874 428 504 ee 
17S 289 841 879* 430 506 ” 


of the Indian Penal Code 


*involving property not exceeding an amount of Rs 80 in value 
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(c) Sections 24 and 26 of the Cattle Trespass Act, 1871 


(d) Subsection 1 of section 10 of the U.P. District Board 
Primary Education Act, 1926 
(e) Sections 8, 4, 7 and 18 of the Public Gambling Act, 1867 


The ngaga panchayats also try civil suits up to a valuation of Rs. 
500, and revenue cases if the parties concerned agree in writing to such 
a course. They are not authorised to award sentences of imprisonment 
and can impose fines only up to a hundred rupees. Revision applica- 
tions against their decisions in civil, criminal and revenue cases lie res- 
pectively to the munsif, the subdivisional magistrate and the sub- 
divisional officer concerned. The number of cases instituted in the 
nyaga panchayats and disposed of by them during the years 1965-66 
to 1969-70 was as follows: 


npc sl EN SE SS 


Cases Cases Cases 
pending instituted disposed 
Year at begin- during of 
ning of year year 
1 : 2 8 4 
1965-66 oe one ie Boe 56 897 436 
1966-67 eee ene bee bee 17 802 815 
1967-68 oes oe 45 tee 4 149 189 
1968-69 te one eae Mae 14 175 181 


1969-70 one ase Bers toe 8 149 145 


a (er re a a wy 


CHAPTER XIIL 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Departments of the State government which deal with general 
administration, revenue administration and law and order aud justice 
in the district, have already been described in chapters X, XI and XII 
respectively. The organisational set-up of the departments of agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, co-operatives, education, forest, industries 
and public works, at the district level, are now briefly discussed here, 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


Agriculture 


There is a district agriculture officer with headquarters at Rampur 
who is in charge of agricultural activities in the district, including the 
formulation and implementation of agricutural programmes under 
the Five-year Plans, The director of agriculture at Lucknow is the 
departmental head at the State level aud the deputy director of agri- 
culture at Bareilly at the regional.level. The district agriculture officer 
ix assisted by an additionnl] district agriculture officer, and a senior 
mechanical assistant, both at the district headquarters. In the six 
development blocks there are assistant block development officers 
(agriculture) to carry out agricultural programmes within their respec- 
tive blocks. An assistant development officer (agriculture) has also 
been posted at the district headquarters to look after the work relating 
to supplies of fertilizers. There ure also six assistant agriculture 
inspectors posted at the seed stores for their supervision and for 
distribution of seeds and fertilisers, one oil-seed inspector at Rampur for 
the implemeatation of oil-secd extension programmes with the 
assistance of the block staff and oil-seed supervisors; and two farm 
superintendents posted at the agricultural farms at Kamora Dhamora 
and Turkhera. Efforts are made by this department towards popu- 
larising improved agricultural implements. Meetings are held in the 
blocks to advise villagers on the use of improved seeds, implements, 
tractors and fertilisers, etc. 


Horticulture 


A district horticulture inspector and an assistant horticulture 
inspector assist the district agriculture officer in looking after horticul- 
ture work in the district. He is assisted by an inspector who together 
with two malis and one head chowdhary arranges for supply of plants, 
vegetable seeda and seedlings along with the lay-out of orchards. 
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Plant Protection 


For plant protection work there is a senior plant protection assistant 
in the district assisted by three junior assistants and five supervisors, 
For this work the district has been divided into five units : Bilaspur, 
Shahabad, Suar, Bharatpur and Milak—with a subcentre at Rampur. 
Each unit ia under the charge of a plant protection supervisor and the 
subcentre under that of the senior plant protection assistant. They 
have also mechanics for repairing machines and six field attendants 
for spraying of fields and dusting of crops and seeds, etc., with insecti- 
cides as per requirements of cultivators. 


ANIMAL HuspaNnpDRY DEPARTMENT 


The work of animal husbandry in the district is looked after by a 
district live-stock officer who is responsible for improvement in breeds 
of cattle and poultry, prevention and treatment of their diseases, control 
of epidemics among them, and implementation of various plan schemes 
of the department, such as the applied nutrition programme and grant 
of loans for poultry farming. He isassisted by nine veterinary assis- 
tant surgeons, each of whom holds charge of a veterinary hospital, and 
a veterinary officer for looking after the urban artificial insemination 
centre at Rampur. 


The veterinary assistant surgeons are responsible for the treatment. 
of cattle, castration of scrub bulls, prophylactic vaccination of live-stock 
against various contagious diseases, execution of fodder development 
programme and the implementation of various extension activities of 
ne ceperement: They are, also trained in artificial insemination of 
ive-stock. 


The district live-stock officer works under direct supervision of the 
ord vee | director of animal husbandry, Bareilly circle, for the technical 
side of his work. _Locally, he works under the additional district magis- 
trate (planning). At the State level the head of the department is the 
director of animal husbandry, Lucknow. 


Co-OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT 


With the registrar at the head at State level, the co-operative 
department in the district is in the ad ministrative charge of an assistant 
registrar, co-operative societies, who has his headquarters at Rampur. 
He is responsible for co-operative activities and exercises control over 
the co-operative staff and institutions. He is assisted by an additional 
co-operative officer, a senior farming inspector and a senior returns 
inspector. The other members of his staff are 11 co-operative inspectors— 
six for the development blocks, two for co-operative marketing societies, 
one for consumers’ stores, one for the headquarters office and one other 
pple Bat agriculture inspector: In addition, there are two assistant 
inspectors who are posted in the development blocks of Suar and 
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Chamraua. There are also five co-operative agriculture supervisors 
who look after the co-operative agriculture societies. 


The assistant registrar works under the deputy registrar, Bareilly 
region,who has his headquarters at Bareilly. 


In addition to the district staff there is an assistant registrar for 
consumers’ stores and a regional assistant registrar (agriculture) who 
looks after the work of the co-operative agriculture societies of the 
Kumaon and Bareilly Divisions. 


The department at the district level deals with the supply of 
fertilizers to members of co-operative societics, arranging short and 
medium term loans on poidaal: interest on co-operative basis, and 
providing facilities of long-term loans through the Land Development 
Bank. Jooans are also advanced to housing societies for residential 
accommodation. Besides these activities, the department has also 
been running processing plants fer paddy, dal, etc., and some co- 
operative brick kilns. 


EpucaTion DEPARTMENT 


Before the merger of the state, education in Rampur was controlled 
by the nawab of Rampur through his minister of education and the 
inspector of schools of the state. After the merger all educational 
activities came under the district supervision and control of the educa- 
tion department of Uttar Pradesh, which is headed. by a director of 
education with headquarters at Allababad.and a camp office at Lucknow. 


The district now forms part of the Bareilly region which is under 
the charge of a deputy director of education, with headquarters at 
Bareilly. For girls’ education, the regional inspectress of girls’ schools, 
Bareilly region, is in over-all supervisory charge. The district inspector of 
schools is responsible for supervision, control and inspection of educa- 
tional institutions up to the-higher secondary stage at the district level. 
He is assisted by a deputy inspector of schools, eight subdeputy inspectors 
of schools, a deputy inspector of girls’.schools and three assistant ins- 
pectresses who deal with institutions up to the stage of junior high 
schools, The deputy inspector also advises local bodies and aided 
institutions on educational matters. 


From July, 1972, Basic education, from classes I to VIII, which 
was being controlled by the different local bodies, is being looked after 
by a district Basic education] officer. He is assisted in his work by the 
existing staff working under the deputy inspector of schools and thé 
superintendents of education in the municipal boards. 


The deputy and subdeputy ed also inspect the primary 
sections of Sanskrit pathshalas (schools) and schools having Urdu as the 
medium of instruction. An ‘assistant. inspector of Sanskrit pathshalas, 
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and a deputy inspector of Urdu medium schools, are in superior charge 
of these institutions and have their headquartcrs at Bareilly, 


For organising the Pradeshik Shiksha Dal there is an assistant 
commandant who inspects and organises Pradeshik Shiksha Dal units 
in high schools and intermediate colleges. 


The department of education besides imparting education, trics to 
improve the health of students and to strengthen their morals and 
character. For this purpose, games and physical education have been 
made compulsory in every school and colicge. Theré is a college of 
physical education which imparts higher physical training to candidates 
who after passing certain examinations are appointed as physical 
training instructors in different educational institutions. The depart- 
metit has also opened a government normal school for 160 pupil 
teachers. After passing the B.T.C. examination, they arc appointed 
as teachers in primary schools. 


Another function of the department.is to supervise the examination 
work of different classes. The junior high school examination is con- 
ducted by the junior high school committec of the district, presided 
over by the district inspector of schools, and the primary school! examii- 
nations are conducted by the subdeputy inspector of schools and the 
assistant inspcctresses of girls’ schools. 


The department also holds various competitive examinations for 


award of scholarships, stipends and financial aid to deserving and 
meritorious students. 


Forxsr DEPARTMENT 


The district which forms part of the exteusion circle of the State 
falls ic the Rohilkhand forest division with headquarters at Bareilly 
and is in the charge of a divisional forest officer. It is included in the 
Rampur forest range, under the charge of a range officer. The range 
has two sections—Pipli and Dandia—each comprising three beats. 
The sections and beats are exch under a forester and a forest 
guard respcctively. 


The forest department is trying to afforest waste lands and to enrich 
forests after replacing inferior species by those of economic and indus- 
trial importance. The department has also attracted the attention of 
visitors, tourists and local sportsmer for hunting in the Pipli and 
Dandia blocks where tiger, leopard, cheetul, nilgai, para, wild boar, etc., 
are generally to be found: Jungle fowl (van murgi) and white and black 

rtridge are important game birds in these forests. The department 
baa also constructed about 44 km. of toads and some temporary bridged 
over alas. 
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Inpustrizs DEPARTMENT 


The district forms part of the northern zone of the industries 
department, U.P., the zonal office being located at Bareilly, under 
the charge of a joint director of industries. In 1956, a district 
industries officer, assisted by an industries inspector, was posted to 
guide and assist industrial units in the private and co-operative sectors 
in the district. The post of district industries officer was abolished 
in 1966-67, and a deputy collector was made in charge of the work 
relating to industries, in addition to his own duties. The post has been 
revived since April, 1971. The district industries officer is assisted by 
an industries inspector, a textile inspector and a sericulture inspector 
An assistant manager has been working in the Harijan Industrial Estate. 
The department also runs an industrial training centre at Rampur where 
training is imparted in different trades such as general mechanic, elec« 
trician, tin-smithy and carpentry, 


InnicaAtTIon DEPARTMENT 


The only office of the irrigation department in the district is that 
of the Rampur canal division, headed by an executive engineer with 
headquarters at Rampur. The division is a part of irrigation works 
circle, Bareilly, under a superintending engineer at Bareilly. He 
works under the chief engineer, irrigation department, U.P., who 
heads the department at the State level and has his headquarters 
at Lucknow. 


The Rampur canal division comprises parts of the districts of 
Bareilly, Naini Tal and Moradabad, besides that of Rampur. The exe- 
cutive engineer is assisted by three assistant engineers and eleven over- 
seers, The assistant engineers, designated as subdivisional officers, 
contro] their subdivisions as regards irrigation and are assisted by a 
number of overseers. The main functions of the department are cons- 
truction, remodelling and repair of irrigation channels. Recently it 
repaired the Darhial bund Which was damaged by floods. 


Pustic Worsrs DEPARTMENT 


The district falls in the Rampur provincial division, under the 
charge of an executive engineer, with headquarters at Rampur. The 
division comprises Rampur district (except the Shahabad-Bilari road), 
Thakurdwara tahsil of Moradabad district and Kashipur tahsil of Naini 
Tal district. The executive engineer is assisted by three assistant 
engineers at headquarters and a subdivisional officer at Phoolbagh. 
Each of these engineers are assisted by about four overseers. The divi« 
sion is under the control and supervision of a superintending engineer, 
XIV circle, having headquarters at Moradabad. The chief engineer is 
the head of the department at State level, 
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The department is responsible for execution and supervision of the 
works of construction and maintenance of buildngs, roads and bridges. 


State Evectricity Boarp 


Offices of the executive engineer, electricity maintenance division, Ram- 
pur and those of the superintending engineer, Ram Ganga project, of the 
State Electricity Board are located in the district, the former being under 
the administrative control of the superintending engineer, electricity 
maintenance and rural electrification circle, Moradabad. Both the 
superintending engineers are under the chief engineer (hydel) who is 
responsible to the State Electricity Board. 


The executive engineer, electricity maintenance division, Rampur, 
is responsible for generation and supply of electricity and for giving service 
connections to consumers within the district. He is assisted by four 
assistant engineers, designated as subdivisional officers. The three 
subdivisional officers look after the maintenance and suppiy of electri- 
city in the whole of the district which has been divided into three sub- 
divisions. The fourth subdivisionalofficer looks after the mainte- 
nance, repairs and generation work of the steamstation at Rampur. 


The superintending engineer, Ram Ganga Project, is assisted by 
two executive engineers, one for the project and the other for design. 
The former is assisted by four assistant engineers and the latter by two, 
all having their headquarters at Rampur. 


CHAPTER XIV 
LOGAL SELF-GOVERNMENT* 


The loca! bodies in the district in 1970-71, were the municipal board, 
Rampur, the town areas of Bilaspur, Kemri, Milak, Suar, Shahabad and 
Tanda, the Zila Parishad, six Kshettra Samitis and 704 gaon panchayats 
which were established after the merger of the state in U.P. in 
1949. They have undergone changes in their functions, nomencla- 
ture and constitutions from time to time. 


Municipal Board, Rampur—To look after the local affairs of 
the town, the government of the erstwhile princely state of Rampur 
established a separate municipal department under a secretary, around 
the ycur 1900. The staff undcr this department attended to the con- 
servancy and other matters of the town and the state exchequer paid 
all the expenses. The income derived from the levy of octroi and other 
sources was depositcd in the stute treasury. It was a central munici- 
pality with five branches at each of the tahsil headquarters towns of 
Bilaspur, Milak, Suar, Shahabad and Tanda. 


In 1984, the state enacted the Town Areas and Municipality Act 
and a municipal board was established for the town, consisting of 18 
members of whom 12 were elected and 6 nominatea by the state govern- 
ment with a non-official chairman. The five branch municipalities 
became town areas. 


After the merger of the state in Uttar Pradesh in 1949, the town 
became a municipality underthe U.P. Municipalities Act, 1916 (Act 
II of 1916), as amended till that date. 


The area covered by the municipality is 20.20 sq. km., and its 
population 1,61,417 persons. The municipal area was divided into 14 
wards : Nalapar, Ghair Saifuddin Khan, Angoori Bagh, Sarai Saadat 
Yar Khan, Shutar Khana, Purana Ganj;Peclu Talab, Chah Shore, Meston 
Ganj, Phulwar, Rajdwara-Nawab Gate, Kunda, Gujar Tola and Civil 
Lines. The municipal board had 82 members, ten wards electing two 
members each and four clecting three members each, elected through 
adult franchise. The president was clected by the members. The 
term of office of members and president is five years. The president 
is liable to be ousted by a vote of no-confidence by the members. The 
State government has power to dissolve the board and take its adminis- 
tration in its own hands or to enhance its normal tenure in spccial cir- 
cumstances, The last municipal elections were held in June-July, 1971. 


*Figures of population and area are based on the census of 1971 


~~ 
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Finances—The income of the municipal board is mainly derived 
from taxcs on nouses ana lands, octroi, realisations under special Acts, 
municipal property, government lands (nazul), managed by the board, 
licence fees on vehicles ard slaughter houses and government grants and 
loans. The main items of municipal expenditure are general adminis- 
tration, collection charges of taxes and other dues, water-supply, street 
lighting, education and public health and sanitation. The total 
income of the municipal board was Rs 80,08,910 and expenditure 
Rs 82,41,528 in 1969-70, 


Water-Supply—In 1957, a scheme of water-supply to the town 
was taken up by the municipal board and six tube-wells were constructed. 
Two more tube-wells are proposed to be added in the near future to. sug- 
ment the water-supply. Nearly 45 km. length of pipes has. been laid 
down and there were 2,858 private taps and 110 public stand posts in 
the town in 1970. Water is supplied for 20 hours every day, the total 
quantity supplied by the waterworks of the municipal board being 
8,61,52,05,541 litres i.e., about 72.98 litres per head per day in 1969-70. 
The municipal board spent a sum of Rs 4,80,900 on water-supply in 
that year. 


Street Lighting—The town was electrified in 1918, when a power 
house was built in the city. The municipal board makes arrangements 
for the lighting of roads, streets and other public places in the town. 
There were. 4,000 electric street lamps in 1970 and the board spent a sum 
of Rs 1,52,807 for this purpose in the year 1969-70. 


Education—The municipal board maintained 85 junior Basic and 
three senior Basie schools, with 9,880 and 356 students on roll respec- 
tively, in 1969-70, and spent a sum of Re 7,74,117 on education 
in that year. 


Public Health and Sanitation—The board makes arrangemer ta 
for the cleansing of streets, roads.and drains, removal of night-soil from 
the town ard for vaccinations and inoculations against small-pox and: 
cholera. For these purposes it had a staff of 566 persons in 1969-70. 
The total length of the nullahs, both kutcha and pucca, which carry the 
sewage out of the town, is nearly 24 km. The drains on both sides of 
the roads and streets measure about 450 km., and they are flushed by 
sweepers employed by the board, ‘Ihe dirt and filth of the town is uti- 
lised for making compost which is sold to cultivators. The municipal 
board spent a sum of Rs 14,72,294 on public health and sanitation in 
1969-70. 


Town Planning and Housing Schemes—The board has acq 
uired an area of 84.8 hectares of land in the Civil Lines, developed it and 
made plots which were sold to individuals for constructing residential 
quarters. Jt also constructed 21 quarters under the middle-income 
group housing scheme and 18 quarters under the low-income group 
housing scheme and obtained a loan of Rs 4,68,800 from the State 
government for this purpose. 
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Four parks were maintained in the town in 1970, one of which known 
as the Gandhi Park, has orchards of fruits yielding an annual income 
of Rs 1,000 to the board. 


Town AREAS 


The district, in 1970, included six towns of Bilaspur, Kemri, Milak, 
Suar, Shahabad and Tanda which were administered as town areas 
under the U.P. Town Areas Act, 1914 (Act IIT of 1914). Prior 
to the merger of the state of Rampur, there were four town areas, the 
oldest being Tanda (established in 1984),'followed by Milak and Shaha- 
bad (established in 1989) and the last being Suar which was set up in 
1944. Bilaspur and Kemri were added in 1958. 


Each of these towns has a town area committee which consists of 
a number of members and a chairman, all being directly elected by the 
residents of the town, on the basis of adult franchise, for a term of four 
years. This term may be extended by the State government in special 
circumstances. Under an order of the government, the district magis- 
trate took over the ad.ninistration of these local bodies in December, 
1970. In June-July, 1971, fresh elections were held and they were 
restored to popular control. 


The main functions of the town area committees are cleansing, 
construction and maintenance of public streets and drains, water-supply 
and lighting of streets and their principal sources of income are tax on 
houses and lands, water tax, sale of refuse and compost, licence fees, 
fines, rent of town area property and loans and grants given by the 
government. The main heads under which these local bodies spend 
their funds are general administration, collection charges, water-supply, 
public health ard sanitation, maintenance of public streets and drains 
and street lighting. All the six towns are electrified, Bilaspur since 
1957, Kemri since 1965, Milak since 1958, Tanda since 1949, and Suar 
and Shahabad since 1956. 


Bilaspur 


The town has an area of 11.59 sq. km, and a population of 18,064 
persons. The town area committee, having ® members and a chairman, 
had a total income amounting to Rs 1,61,675 and incurred an expen- 
diture of Rs 1,67,544 in 1969-70. 


The water-supply scheme of the town was completed in 1963, and 
pipe-lines having a length of 7,876 metres were laid. There were 260 
private taps and 27 public stand posts in the town in 1970. The streets 
and public places are provided with light and there were 167 electric 
and 18 kerosene oil lamps for this purpose, the town area committee 
spending a sum of Rs 16,452 on this account in 1969-70. For making 
arrangements for cleansing and sanitation of the town, it spent 
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Rs 46,078. The town also has a public park anda library which are 
maintained by the local body. 


Kemri 


The town having an area of 6.55 sq. km. has a population of 8,858 
persons. The town area committee with 9 members and a chairman, 
had a total income of Rs 71,528 and spent a sum of Rs 74,838 in 1969- 
70. The town is electrified, arrangement for the lighting of roads and 
streets, being made by the local body, There were 74 electric street 
lamps for this purpose and the committee spent a sum of Rs 8,685 
under this head in 1969-70 ; the arrangements for the cleansing and sani-« 
tation of the town entailing an expenditure of Rs 18,674. 


Milak 


This town with an aren of 12.14 sq. km. has a population of 
11,000 persons. The income of the town area committee amounted to 
Rs 1,19,516 and the expenditure to Rs 1,87,048in the year 1969-70. There 
were 218 electric lamps in addition to 22 kerosene oil lamps on the streets 
and lanes of the town and the committee spent a sum of Rs 15,220 
under this head in 1969-70. ‘The sum spent by the local body on public 
health and sanitation in that year amounted to Rs 47,786. The town 
area committee whicl does not run any school, also gave an amount of 
Rs 120 as aid to the Vedic Sanskrit Pathshala, a private institution, in 
that year. 


.Shahabad 


The population of the town, which occupies an area of 15.58 sq. 
km., is 14,100 persons. The committee having 11 members besides a 
chairman, had ar income of Rs 1,86,229 and an expenditure of 
Rs 98,017 in 1969-70. There were 150 electric street lamps and 110 
kerosene oil lamps in the town for which the committee spent a sum of 
Rs 19,000, in 1969-70, For cleansing and other sanitatior arrangements 
the town area committee employs a number of sweepers and bhistis 
(water-men), the total expenditure incurred under this head amounting 
to Rs 685 in that year. 


Suar 


The town covering an area of 4.01 sq. km. has a population of 
9,909 persons. The town area committee with 12 members and a 
chairman, all directly elected, had an income of Rs 2,01,817 and in 
curred an expenditure to the extent of Rs 2,08,828 in 1969-70, 


Water-supply scheme for the town involving 6,274 metres of pipes 
was completed in 1969 and 66 public stand posts were provided in 1970. 
The committee looks after cleansing and sanitation of the town and 
arranges the lighting of streets and lanes. There were 154 electric street 
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lamps in 1970 and the committee spent a sum of Rs 11,967 under this 
head in 1969-70. The sum spent on public health and sanitation in 
that year was Rs 56,468, The town has a children’s park maintained 
by the local body. 


Tanda 


The town area of Tanda covers an area of 9.07 sq. km. and has a 
population of 14,628 persons. The committee which had 12 members 
including a chairman, had an income of Rs 1,21,662 and incurred an 
expenditure of Rs 93,796 in 1969-70. 


There were 210 electric street lamps in the town in 1970 and a sum 
of Rs 11,080 was spent by the committee on street lighting in 1969-70. 
The sum it spent on public health and sanitation amounted to Rs 35,760 
in that year. The local body runs a library containing nearly 1,000 
books, which also subscribes to several daily newspapers and periodicals, 
There are three public parks in the town maintained by the committee, 
It also co itributed a sumof Rs 200 for an eye relief camp organised in 
1969-70 in the town. 


PancHaYAaTl Rag 


Panchayati raj aims at entrusting the management of local affairs 
to inhabitants of rural areas themselves, so as to enlist their co-opera- 
tion in rural development programmes end train them in shouldering 
certain responsibilities of local administration. In the district, it is 
a three-tier organisation with the Zila Parishad at the apex, the Kshettra 
Samitis in the middle and the Gaon Subhas at the base. These bodies 
are correlated with each other for the administration and developmert 


of the villages. 


ZILA PariSHAD 


Any institution, corresponding to a district board, did not exist 
in the district till 1961, when an Antarim Zila Parishad was instituted. 
It was named the Zila Parishad in 1963, under the Uttar Pradesh 
Kshettra Samitis and Zila Parishads Adhiniyam, 1961. 


The total number of members of the Zila Parishad, Rampur, was 
88 in 1970, The normal term of the Parishad is five years, but the 
State government may extend the term for a period not exceeding one 
year at a time. The term was to expire on June 380, 1968, but was 
extended by the government till March, 1970. In order to provide 
for certain temporary arrangements in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Zila Parishad, pending a review of their constitution and 
functions and for matters connected therewith, the Uttar Pradesh 
Kshettra Samitis and Zila Parishads (Alpakalik Vyavastha) Adhya« 
desh, 1970 (Uttar Pradesh Ordinance No. 6 of 1970), was promulgated 
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on March 28, 1970. Under this ordinance the powers and functions 
of the Zila Parishad were vested in the district magistrate for a 
period of two years. 


The additional district magistrate(planning), or the district planning 
officer, acts as the chief executive officer (Mukhya Adhikari) of the Zila 
Parishad. 


Briefly the functions of the Zila Parishad are co-ordination of the 
activities of vikas khands (development blocks), implementation. of inter- 
block schemes; construction and repair of roads, bridges and ferries, 
and utilization of funds allotted by the government for purposes of agir- 
culture, animal husbandry, irrigation, co-operation, village industries, 
medical and public health, education, cultural activities and welfare 
of children, youth and women. The major sourees of income of the 
Zila Parishad are taxes, licence fees, market tolls, rents from property 
and grants and loans from the government. The income is mostiy spent 
on public health services, sctools and public works like construction and 
maintenance of roads, bridges. and ferries. 


Its total income was Rs 28,59,280 and expenditure Rs 20,938,828 
in the year 1969-70. Grants from government amounted to 
Rs 22,15,160 in that year. To deal with various matters, the 
Zila Parishad is required to constitute six statutory committees, called 
the Karya (executive), Vitta (finance), Shiksha (education), Sarvjanik 
Nirman (public works), Jan Swasthya (public health) and Niyojan 
(planning) Samitis. 


Education—In 1969-70, the Zila Parishad maintained 450 junior 
Basie and 10 senior Basic schools in the distiict and spent a sum of 
Rs 17,72,768 on education, The total number of teachers employed in 
these schools was 1,289. To supervise educational activities, the Zila 
Parishad in that year had a Shiksha Adhikari (education officer) of the 
yank of a deputy inspector of schools, assisted by eight subdeputy 
inspectors for the boys’ and two assistant inspectresses for the girls’ 
schools, all being officers of the education department of the State 
government, 


Zila Parishad of this district did not undertake any public health 
activity nor did it construct and maintain any roads in the district. 
These functions are performed by the public health and public works 
departments of the State government. The Zila Parishad maintained 
merely a length of road, nearly 6 km. long, named the Dhamora-~ 
Rathaunda road, in 1970. It constructed 2 number of culverts in different 
places in the district from 1964-65 to 1970-71, the number of culverts 


being 40 in 1970. The amount spent by it on them was Rs 1,52,080 
in 1969-70. 
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Kshettra Samitis 


With the enforcement of the Uttar Pradesh Kshettra Samitis and 
Zila Parishad Adhiniyam, 1961, functions that were previously carried 
out by the block development committees were taken up by the Kshettra 
Samitis constituted in 1968. The number of these Samitis in 1970 was 
six, one for each development block. A Kishettra Samiti includes all 
the pradhans of the constituent Gaon Sabhas, the chairman of the 
town area committee situated within the block area, two to five 
representatives of co-operative institutions of the block and members 
of the Zila Parishad elected from the block. All members of the 
House of the People and the State legislative assembly, whose consti- 
tuencies include any part of the block and all members of the Council 
of States and the legislative council, who have their residence in the 
block, and all members of the Central and State legislatures whose place 
of residence is in the district and who choose to represent a particular 
block; are also members of the Kshettra Samiti of that block. A certain 
number of women, persons interested. in planning and development and 
those belonging to the Scheduled Castes may also be co-opted as members 
of the Kshettra Samiti, provided they are voters for the legislative as- 
sembly from any area in the block. The term of Kshettra Samitis is 
five years but can be shortened or extended by the goverument. The 
members elect a pramukh (presiding officer) from among persons who 
are electors for the legislative assembly from any area in the block and 
two up-pramukhs, a senior and a junior, from among themselves, all 
three for a term of five years. The block development officer acts as 
the executive officer of the Kshettra Samiti, which is responsible for 
formulation and execution of the development plans of the Gaon Sabhas, 
relating to agriculture, horticulture, live-stock, fisheries, minor 
irrigation works, opening of health, maternity and child welfare centres, 

revention and control of epidemics, and promotion of village and cottage 
industries and co-operative institutions,. The Samiti mainly acts aa 
a co-ordinating agency for the Gaon Sabhas functioning within its juris- 
diction in the implementation of their schemes and programmes. 


Gaon Panchayats 


Panchayats occupied an important position in the daily life and 
administration of the rural community in ancient India and a village 
council included all adult members in the village and, in routine matters, 
small elected subcommittees assisted the panchayat. Panchayats were 
made responsible for promotion of education and medical relief, preven- 
tion of crime and the general well-being of people. 


During the Muslim rule, including the nawabi period, the 
panchayats lost much of their importance because of the apathy of the 
rulers towards them. 


Various statutes and constitutional processes in the British period, 
which played an important part in the evolution of loeal self-government 
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institutions in areas under British rule in the country had hardly any 
impact op the state of Rampur which was ruled by Rohilla chiefs since 
the last quarter of the 18th century till its merger in 1949, when it was 
constituted as a separate district of Uttar Pradesh. The U.P. 
Panchayat Raj Act, 1947 (Act XXVI of 1947), was enforced in the 
district in 1951, and as many as 704 gaon sabhas came into existence. 
All adults of a village or a group of villages, with a minimum population 
of 250 persons, who constitute the gaon sabha elect members of the gaon 
panchayat, which is the executive body and performs functions relating 
to village development, The gaon sabha also elects a pradhan (president) 
for a term of five years, an up-pradhan (vice-president) being elected 
by members of the panchayat for one year only. There is also reserva- 
tion ofa few seats in the panchayat for members of the Scheduled Castes, 
The number of members of a gaon panchayat is fixed by the government 
in proportion to the population of the village or villages constituting 
the gaon sabha, 


The functions of the gaon panchayat include construction, repair 
cleaning and lighting of streets, sanitation and prevention of epidemics? 
upkeep of buildings, land or other property» belonging to it, registration 
of births and deaths, regulation of markets and fairs, opening of primary 
schools, provision for drinking water and welfare of children, youth 
and women, 


The main sources of income of these bodies are taxes levied by them» 
voluntary contributions and government grants. The total income 
of the panchayats in the district in 1970-71 amounted to Rs 11,42,824 
and they spent a total sum of Rs 7,06,629 in that year. The state- 
ment given below indicates the amounts of taxes realised by them from 
1966-67 to 1970-71 ; 


A SR Ae ne I ng Ey A I es NG Pe I Mn Pn a a es a te el te em 


Total amount of 


Year taxes realised (in Re) 
Be ee ee Ae ae 
1966-67 vee vee vee one tne 1,06,478 
1967-68 ane tes. one eee ese 1,47,790 
1968-69 wee ee on ace one 1,58,208 
1969-70 se i Re a ae 1,81,268 
1970-71 ay o o ay . 1,74,662 


ee et a en ne ee = en ag pe I a Se wo ee 


The following statement shows some of the main works done by 
these institutions during the first three Plan periods ; 
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a 


First Second Third 
Works completed Five-year Five- Five- 
Plan year Plan year Plan 
a = 3 4 
Roads (km.) a : 7 291 1,928 817 
Kharanjae (m.) ... ie die «we «=—- 8, 218 8,570 2,780 
Panchayat ghars(no8)—... = For 25 28 1 
Schools buildings (nos) ... ote 8D 61 108 


irri ce aia Sa Saha saenniom tas Wiig cin Gavan lasiins anomie neice Atbnsnioeenics igi ears, SaaS eats, ee 
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The panchayats also constructed 568 wells in the district in the 
period from 1966-67 to 1970-71. 


CHAPTER XV 
EDUCATION AND GULTURE 


In ancient times the area covered by the present district of Rampur 
formed part of the kingdom of Panchala, and later that of North Pan- 
chala with its capital at Ahichchhatra(located in the present district of 
Bareilly), which was a centre of learning. In the later Vedic period, the 
Panchala Parishat,an academy of learning, was renowned throughout 
the country. 


Education in the period was treasured and such was the stress laid 
on its importance that the wise and the learned were supposed to be 
befriended by the gods. It entailed discipline of the sind and body 
and was considered essential during the initial phase of the lives of 
people. Hducation of a pupil began at home and was later continued 
in gurukulas and ashramas (hermitages) where they lived with their gurus. 
The pupil was groomed in the Vedas and traditional branches of learning 
such as itihasd-purana (legends and ancient lore) vyakarna sens 
philology, chhandashastra (prosody), arthashastra { political economy), 
ganita (mathematics), dharamshastra (law), shastravidya (military science) 
and ayurveda (the science of medicine). Regular student-ship began 
with the updanayana or initiation ceremony, the pupil being considered 
thereafter, a dvija (twice-born), Mere cramming was condemned and 
stress was laid on development of the intellect. A special ritual called 
the medh-janana (fostering of intellect) was performed for this purpose 
soon after the upanayana ceremony, when a prayer was offered that the 
student be favoured ‘with an intelligence as attractive as the cows, as 
vigorous as the studs and as brilliant as the solar rayas’.2 


The teacher was content with whatever was offered to him by his 
pupils at the end of their education, The chief feature of the intimate 
relationship between teacher and pupil was to inculcate the attitudes 
of obedience, service, austerity and purity of conduct in the latter. 'The 
period of tutelage was 15 to 20 years but varied according to the needs 
of the student. Since about the times of the Nandas and the Mauryas, 
a number of religious establishments of the Jains and Buddhists exis- 
ted in this region. Education in these monasteries was imparted 
through monks. It was not, however, confined to sacred learning alone, 
the curriculum including secular subjects as well. Hiuen ane, the 
Chinese traveller, recordea the presence of a numberof Buddhist 
monasteries with a number of Buddhist monks in them, when he visited 
Ahichchhatra, in the seventh century A.D. 


This system seems to have continued to flourish more or less till 
the advent of the Muslims in the closing quarter of 12th century. Sans- 
krit still continued to be studied mostly by the Brahmanas. Secular 
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education was generally imparted through, the medium of local dialects 
in pathshalas, run by private teachers which were often attached to 
temples. Subsequent to the establishment of Muslim rule at Delhi, 
Muslim outposts were set up at Budaun and Sambhal and the officers 
in charge were also required to build mosques to which maktahs were 
usually attached for the education of Muslim children. The courses 
of. study included theology, laying particular emphasis on the Islamic 
religion. Some Muslim kings like Sikandar Lodi (1479-1817) and 
Humayun (before he became emperor in 1580), lived at Sambhal for 
some time and this facilitated the coming of many influential men and 
scholars to this area, A strong influence of Islamic culture was thereby 
cast in this region during the medieval period. 


With the decline of the Moghul empire in the early half of the 
eighteenth century, the district and its surrounding areas provided a 
sanctuary for men of learning. Thus, during the time of nawab Hafiz 
Rahmet Khan, the Rohilla chieftain who held sway towards the mid- 
eighteenth century, eminent sehilars like Mulla Abaul Ali ‘Bahr-ul- 
uloom’ and others migrated to.Katehr (Rohilkhand), and engaged 
themselves in imparting education to Muslim students in mosques and 
madarsas which were sct-up*specifically for them, the students being 
given scholarships and provided with books by the government. 


With the foundation of the erstwhile Rampur state, the city of 
Rampur became a prominent ¢entre of oriental learning. Persian and 
Urdu were taught in maktals (Muslim schools), while Hindi and Sanskrit 
were taught in pathshalas (Hindi schools), These institutions were 
generally ofan ordinary character, being privately owned and run, 
and received no financial aid from the government. 


The returns show that in 1880-81, there were altogether 10 schools 
supported by the state, comprising one Arabic school (with 18 teachers 
and 86 boys), one Persian school (with 4 teachers and 84 boys), the 
Ghausiya school (with 4 teachers and 74 boys), four Arabic-cum-Persian 
schools (with 4 teachers and 59 boys), a Nagri (Hindi) school (with 2 
teachers and 30 boys), an English school (with 1 teacher and 20 boys), 
and one school for girls (with 18 girls and a mistress). All these insti- 
tutions, with the exception of the four Arabic and Persian schools, were 
located at Rampur. A number of scholarships were awarded in the 
Arabic, Persian and Ghausiya schools. Of the institutions mentioned 
above, the Arabic school or Madrasa Alia (established in 1874) may be 
described as the oldest educational institution in the district. The 
Ghausiya school, almost as old as the former, imparted education of a 
purely religious nature. Its name derived from that of the great saint 
Ghaus-ul-Azam, whose mausoleum in Baghdad was a prominent centre 
of. Muhammedan doctors and dervishes. The four Arabic and Persian 
schools were located st Shahabad, Bilaspur, Tanda and Milak, respec- 
tively. There was only one teacher attached to each school, but the 
older boys instructed the younger ones. In the girls’ schools, the 
curriculum was basically religious. Female students in higher classe# 
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received private tuition at home and many of them attained a high 
standard of proficiency ir the academic field. 


A number of maktabs flourished during this year, in the city of 
Rampur and its suburbs, there being 115 such makiabs in the city alone, 
19 of which were classed as charity institutions and 96 as private ones. 
Of the 822 pupils in these schools, 440 were students of Arabic, 840 
of Persian and Urdu and 42 of Hindi. Hindi was apparently taught 
in a limited number of private institutions, there being 87 such schools 
in the various tahsils of the district. These schools were of an indi- 
genous character, being usually held in the verandahs of private houses, 
belonging usually to village headmen (padhan) or the village accoun, 
tants (patwaris). This was attributed to the general apathy of the 
Hindu population towards education. 


However, Rampur appears to have been well established as a centre 
of religious instruction by this time, receiving students from Afghanistan 
and Bokhara, besides distant provinces of India. The generous tradi- 
tion of providing maximum facilities to scholars was carried out to the 
extent of charging no tuition’. fee and providing them with a share 
of public charities in case they lived in a mosque in the city or its 
suburbs. 


The curriculum of the Madrasa Alia (Arabic college) was remodelled 
in 1889, being based on the pattern of the oriental colleges at Calcutta 
and Punjab. A board of examiners choser from among the leading 
Arabic and Persian schools was appointed to conduct annual examina-+ 
tions and a number of scholarships on &@ competitive basis were given. 
Learned professors were appointed to impart knowledge of Persian. and 
Arabic, Shams-ul-ulama Maulvi Abdul Haq Khairabadi, an eminent 
scholar of Arabic, being appointed as the principal of this college in 
1895. The college prepared scholars for examinations to oriental 
degrees of the Punjab University. The Rukn-i-Alia was a preparatory 
school for the Madrasa Alia, preparing students in Arabic, Persian 
and mathematics. The Ghausiya school also as old as the Madrasa: 
Alia, was purely religious in its teaching. Pupils who learnt the Quran 
by heart, were awarded the title of ‘hafiz,’ 


From 1880, onwards, development in the field of education, neces« 
sitated the services of an experienced officer. Consequently, the services 
of Mr E.A. Philips, were requisitioned for this purpose in 1887 and in the 
same year the state high school was founded and was subsequently housed 
in a stately building in 1894. It was affiliated to the Allahabad Univer. 
sity up to the matriculation standard. Courses of study included theo- 
logical instruction both for Hindus and Muslims, the study of English 
being commenced from the lowest class. Training was also imparted 
in drawing, outdoor games, and gymnastics besides the other subjects, 
The appointment of an inspector of schools in 1888, brought the educa- 
tional pattern of the Rampur state at par with contiguous are ag 
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under British rule, In 1900,:there were in all 98 schools supported by 
the state, comprising 4 Atabic, 84 Persian and Urdu, 2 English, 1 Nagri 
and 2 gitls schools, Further additions in 1901, brought the total number 
of schools to 103 (with 80,741 pupils). Besides being exempted ‘from 
tuition fees, a large number of scholarships were offered to encourage 
the growth of education. 


The influx of learned scholars to the state of Rampur continued in 
subsequent years, as is evinced from the fact that such oriental 
scholars as Maulana Saiyid Najmul Hasan Mujtahid-i-Asr-Waz Zaman, 
were attached to the Madrasa Alia in 1908-1909. This institution had, 
in 1908, some 828 students as compared to 452 students in 1907. The 
decrease in numbers was due to the fact that some students from Bengal 
and other parts of India, left the college, being dissatisfied with the 
aystem of clussification aud periodical examinations, which were intro 
duced ic 1908. There were, in the same year, 40 pupils in the Rukn-i- 
Aliya and’7 teachers and 95 pupils in the Ghausiya school. In addition 
to these, there existed in 1908, a Shia school with 80 students on roll. 
The curriculum of this institution was based on religious education on 
Shia principles. 


Among the six vernacular schools that existed in Rampur in 1908, 
the best was located in the city itself. It prepared students for the 
vernacular final examination like the other five vernacular schools which 
were located in the various tahsils of ‘the state. The total number of 
pupils in all these schools was 477 iu 1908. 


Among the city primary schools, there were in 1908, some 10 theos 
logical schools, also imparting secular edueation. They were exclusively 
maintained by the state and followed the curriculum of the state schools 
up to class IIT. Of the 24 aided schools in the same year, 4 were Hindi 
schools and.the rest included in their curriculum, teaching of the Quran 
alongwith Persian and Urdu. There were, in addition to these, 94 
village schools in the state at this time, having an attendar ce of 2,830 
pupils (boys). The industrial school was first started in the state on 
behalf of the wards of the state orphanage, but was later thrown open 
to general candidates as well. The crafts taught in this institution 
included sewir g, carpentering, carpet-making and working in iron and 
other metals. It had 81 pupils on roll in 1908. 


The education department of the state was placed under the home 
secretary, who looked after it in addition to other departments during 
nawab Hamid Ali Khan’s reign (1889-1930). Education, by this time 
had come to be influerced largely by the western pattern but centres of 
oriental learning continued to flourish both in and around the city 
of Rampur. A number of financial grants by way of aid were given to 
educational institutions, both oriental and modern, outside the state 
of Rampur during that period. The Muhammedan College, Aligarh, 
the Unani Madrasa Tibbia at Delhi, the Islamia College at Lahore, the 
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Muhammedan School at Moradabad, the Bareilly College and_ the 
Roorkee College received permanent grants from the state. The liberal 
patronage extended by nawab Hamid Ali Khan to the spread of educa- 
tion, in continuation of the rich tradition inherited by him, was explicitly 
acknowledged by Lord Minto, who while visiting Rampur in 1910, 
eulogised the achievements made in this field, in the following terms ; 


“In the internal affairs of your state too your highness has, 
since you ascended the gaddi fourteen years ago, fully recognised 
the duty of a ruler to his subjects.............cccceseesseeve nes - You 
have fostered and encouraged education, and have indeed identi» 
fied yourself with the cause of education in India.” 


Education under niwab Raza Ali Khar (who ascended the throne 
in 1980), was given liberal expansion resulting in the growth of numerous 
institutions in and around Rampur. The State High School was up+ 
graded during his period to an Inter College in 1989, being hereafter 
ealled the Raza Inter College. Just before the merger of the state of 
Rampur in 1949, a degree college, named the Raza Degree College was 
started in Rampur. Thus it Rampur, education, which had largely 
come to be influenced by the western type of education ever since the 
later half of the nineteenth century, now entered the modern phase on 
being subsequently taken over by the Uttar Pradesh government. 


GrowrTH OF Literacy 


The earliest known figures pertaining to literacy in ‘the district are 
those of 1881 when only 1.7 per cent of the population were eturned 
as able to read or write, or under instruction. The population or literate 
males in that year was 2 per cent, and,of literate females 0.8 fper cent. 
In 1891, the proportion of literate males was 2.4 per cent, that of females 
being 0.1 per cent. The percentages in 1901, were 2.5 and 0.1 for males 
and females respectively. The proportion of literate males in 1911 was 
2.1 per cent, that of females being 0.2 per cent. In 1921, hterate males 
were 8.8 per cent and literate females 0.4 per cent. In 1931, the propor» 
tion of literacy in the Rampur state was 3.4 per cent. This figure was 
lower than that of any other district in U. P. The proportion 
of literate males and females was 2.9 and 0.3 per cent respectively. 


In 1951, the percentages of literacy among males and females 
were 10.5 and 8.7 respectively in the district, while in 1961, it was 17.9 
amoug males as against 5.8 among females. The percentage of literacy 
in the total population was 12.1 as compared to 17.7, the average per- 
centage of literacy in Uttar Pradesh. The district was comparatively 
th: moit bickwird in this respect at that census, ranking 48th in the 
whole State in literacy. The following statement indicates the number 
of educated and literate persons at the cersus of 1961 : 
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rp a i i 


es nt et 


Level of education Male Female 
i ; Ps a ee er ee a 
Ue >. cp te ey 
Literates (without educational level) ee ee 18,005 7,881 
Primary or junior Basie ay . oes 9,456 8,558 
M itrigulation or higher secondary eit es 4,105 814 
echnical diploma not equal to degree “ea et 20 8 
Non-technics! diploma not equal te degree... ses 166 189 
University degree or post-graduate degree other than technical 016 119 


Technical degree or diploma equal to degree or post-graduate 
degreeins 


En Pneering soe ae tee “ie 85 see 
Medicine ... eae = eee sea 85 4 
Agriculture ave he ae ve 5 ro 
Technology see ry ate wae eee ous 
Teaching ... sie an vee ae 40 21 
Veterinary and dairying “a aaa _ 1 ove 
Others aT ae | eee sis oes eee 
Rural 
Literates (without educational level) lee see 28,745 8,918 
Primary or junior Basic as sia fee 8,867 969 
Matriculation and above wee “ae eee 1,720 128 


The percentages of literacy among males and females in the district 
were 17.95 and 7.10 respectively at the census of 1971, the percentage 
in the total population of Rampur district beirg 18.00 as aginst the 
State percentage of 21.6. 


GENERAL EpUCATION 


General education now includes education fro mthe pre-junior Basic 
or nursery to the university stage. In 1969-70, the number of pre- 
junior Basic schools was 5, that of junior Basic schools 589 (with 61,578 
boys and 82,756 girls on roll), and that of senior Basic schools 44, with 
5,388 boys and 685 girls. There were 16 higher secondary schools for 
boys and 6 for girls, with 6,847 boys and 8,906 girls. Of these, 8 were 
intermediate colleges (6 for boys and 2 for girls) the remainder being 
high schools (10 for boys and 4 for girls), Of the 8 intermediate 
colleges in the district, 8 are managed by the State government, 1 by 
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the municipal board and the rest by private bodies. Of the 14 high 
schools in the district 6 are managed by the State government, includ+ 
ing one managed by the Harijan Welfare Department, Uttar Pradesh, 
the rest being under the tiie WEE of private bodies, The district 
also has a degree college, named the Government Raza Post-graduate 
College, Rampur. It is a co-educational institution, The following 
statement gives the figures of enrolment for cach of the above types of 
institutions in 1970 : 


No. of 
Sohoal/ college 8chools No. of students 
1 , 2 8 
Pre-junior Basic or nursery os 5 1,588 
Junior Basic... cas eae 589 94,884 
{including 82,756 girls) 

Seiiot Basic (or junior highschool) ... 44 6,228 (including 685 girls) 
Higher Secondary for boys (upto clas# XII) 16 6,847 

H. ghar Secyadary for girls (upto class X17) 6 8,906 
Degreecollege , , . 1 


709 
(including 227 girls) 


a Of ef ee 


a er ns i ve 


Pre-junior Basic Stage 


Pre-junior Basic education is imparted to children up to 6 years 
of age in the district as elsewhere in the State. There are 5 pre-junior 
Basic schools in the district, including the Government Model Montes. 
sori School, which was founded in. 1945 by the nawab of the erstwhile 
Rampur state. It was taken over by the Uttar Pradesh government 
following the merger of the state in Uttar Pradesh in 1949. The 
enrolment in this school in 1970 was 276; that ir the Tagore Shishu 
Niketan 841, in the Saraswati Shishu Mandir 251, and in the Bal Ghar 
and Chacha Nehru Academy 204 and 261 respectively. All these 
institutions are managed by private bodies. 


Junior and Senior Basic Stages 


Education of the junior and serior Basic levels is based on the 
Wardha Scheme of education which was adopted by the State govern 
ment with certain modifications including the introduction of an eight 
year course of studies comprising the junior Basic stage from class J 
to class V and the senior Basie stage from class VI to class VIII. 


This scheme was initiated by Mahatma Gandhi who held that 
education ought to draw out the best in child and man through body, 
mind and spirit. Fundamentally, the scheme a8 enunciated by him 
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implied that free and compulsory education for a term of 8 years be pro+ 
vided by the State, that the mother-tongue be the medium of instruction, 
that the process of education should centre round some useful handicraft 
enabling the child to produce something creative from the moment his 
training is begun, and that every school be self-supporting. It replaced 
the vernacular middle stage of education under which education was 
imparted up to class VII and a uniform examination (known as the 
Vernacular Middle Examination) was held for the whole State, the 
psssing of whick did not entitle a studcut to gain udmission to class 
VIII of a high school unless an extra year for pursuing English studies 
had been put in, This disparity between the vernacular and anglo- 
vernacular systems was abolished as a result of reorganisation. The 
highest class at the end of the vernacular middle stage became 
class VIII and the examination at the end of this stage was 
outed with that at the end of class VIII of the higher secondary 
school. 


In their own jurisdictions, education in both the junior and senior 
Basic stages is sponsored by local bodies. During 1969-70, the sum 
spent under this head by the municipal board of Rampur amounted to 
Rs 7,74,117, the Zila Parishad spending an amount of Rs 17,72,763. 
In all, 883 men and women teachers were employed during this year by 
the municipal board of: Rampur in the junior and senior Basic schools 
and 1,289 teachers by the Zila Parishad. ‘The municipal board, Rampur 
managed 66 junior Baisic schools (25 for girls) with 8,255 pupils 
including 8,882 girl students on rolland provided aid for nineteen 
junior Basie schools including one for girls during the same year. 
Of the senior Basie schools, 8 were managed by the municipal board 
during that year, including ore for girls. The total number of 
students on roll in these institutions was 856 (including 84 girls), 
These schools are supervised. by the superintendent of education 
who works under the district inspector of schools. The number 
of junior Basic schools maintained by the Zila Parishad, during 1969-70, 
was 450 (87 for girls) with 79,487 students on roll (including 270 girls). 


Re-orientation Scheme 


The aim of this scheme is to train students in agriculture, to create 
in them a sense of dignity of labour, and to improve the finances of 
the institution. It is in force in 18 educational institutions of the 
district, comprising three intermediate colleges, one high school, eight 
junior high schools and one model school, in which agriculture is taught 

‘asa compulsory subject. The land attached to these institutions is 
75,28 acres (80.464 hectares) in area. The teachers are especially trained 
in agriculture, rural economics, and veterinary science and receive 
their pay from the State government. 


Secondary Education 


Secondary education, prior to the merger, was very similar to that 
of other schools run by the department of education in the United 
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Provinces, With the establishment of the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Eluestion, U. P., in 1921, the High School examina« 
tion began to be held at the class X stage and the Intermediate 
examination at the end of class KII. Secondary education now covers 
education from the Junior Basic school stage to the end of class XII, It 
is supervised by the district inspector of schools, Rampur. 


The district has 16 higher secondary scheols for boys, with 6,847 
pupils on roll, 6 providing education up to -the intermediate standard 
and the rest up to class X. The number of girls’ higher secondary schools 
is 6, with 8,906 pupils o. roll, two being intermediate colleges. Of 
these, 8 schools (five boys and three girls’) are managed by the'State 
government, and the rest-by private agencies, recciving firancial aid 
from the State government. 


The Government Raza Inter College, Rampur, traces its origin to 
the year 1894, in the time of nawab Hamid Ali Khan. Starting origi- 
nally as a high school, it was upgraded to an intermediate college in 1989, 
during the reign ofnawab Raza Ali Khan. This institution had in 1970, 
some 881 students and 40 teachers. The Arya Inter College, Milak, 
was founded in 1958, by Sri Kashi Ram Arya and was upgraded to 
the intermediate level in 1970, when the number of pupils on roll was 
627, there being 28 members of the teaching staff. The Hira Inter College, 
Mehdipur, was established in 1954, being upgraded to an intermediate 
college in 1970, when there were 411 pupils on roll with 16 teachers on 
the staff. 


The Government Inter College, Shahabad, was established in 1956, 
and upgraded to the intermediate standard in 1966, It had in 1970, 
a streigth of 478 students on roll with 28 teachers. The Sunder Lal 
Inter College was established in 1956 and. upgraded to the intermediate 
standard in 1961, In 1970, it had 725 students on roll, with a strength 
of 24 teachers on the staff, 


The Jain Inter college, Rampur, was established in 1962, being. 
upgraded to an intermadiate college in 1966. There were in 1970, 675 
students on roll and 28 members on the teaching staff, 


The Government Khurshid Girls’ Inter College, Rampur, traces its 
origin to the state period. In 1970, there were 1,521 pupils on roll.and 
45 teachers. 


The Nebru M.B. Girls’ Inter College, Rampur, was established in 
1955, and is managed by the municipal board, Rampur. It was upgra- 
ded from a high school to an intermediate college in 1962. There were 
in 1970, 896 pupils on its roll, with a staff of 28 teachers, 


The Government Hamid Higher Secondary School, Rampur, was 
originally named as the State High School, being founded in 1887 by 
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nawab Mushtaq Ali Khan. It was subsequently named after his son 
Hamid Ali Khan who ascended the throne in 1889. The institution 
passed into the hands of the U.P. government like the other 
state owned institutions after the merger of the erstwhile Rampur state 
in 1949. There were 599 pupils on roll of this institution and 28 
teachers on the staff in the year 1970. 


The Government Zulfiqar Higher Secondary School, Rampur, was 
established in 1941 by nawab Raza Ali Khan. It was upgraded to a 
high school in 1969. In 1970, there were 884 students on roll and 20 
members of the teaching staff. The Government Murtaza Higher 
Secondary School, Rampur, was established in 1942 by nawab Raza Ali 
Khai. It was subsequently taken over by the Uttar Pradesh govern- 
ment in 1949, and in 1970, it had 598 students on its roll, with 82 
teachers. 


. The Netaji Subhash Higher Secondary School, Rathaunda, was 
established in 1954, being upgraded to a high school in 1965. It had 
245 pupils with 8 members on thevteaching staff in 1970. 


The Roshan Higher Secondary School, Bhanwarka, was established 
in 1954, being upgraded to a high school in 1966. The number of 
students on roll in this institution was 112, with 10 teachers in 1970. 
The Gandhi Higher Secondary School, Darhial, was established in 1957, 
being upgraded to a high school in 1965. In 1970, there were 850 pupils 
on the roll and 9 teachers on the staffin this institution. The Guru 
Nanak Higher Secondary School, Bilaspur, was established in 1958, and 
was upgraded to ahigh school in 1961. The number of pupils on roll in 
this institution was 861, with 10 members in the teaching staff, in 1970. 
The Ashram Riti Higher Secondary School, Rampur, was established in 
1959, by the Harijan welfare departmentof the State government. It was 
upgraded to a high school in 1969: ’Thé number of pupils in this insti- 
tution was 168, there being 14 teachers on the staff in 1970. The 
Sanatan Dharma Higher Secondary School, Rampur, was established in 
1968, being upgraded to a high school in 1966. In 1970, it had 285 
pupils on roll, with 9 teachers on the staff. The Vidya Mandir Higher 
Secondary School, Rampur, was established in 1963, being upgraded 
to a high school in 1967. There were 508 pupils on the roll of this 
institution with 22 teachers on the staff in 1970. 


The Kanya Higher Secondary School, Rampur, was established in 
1955, being converted intoa high school in 1965, The number of 
students on roll in 1970 was 853 with 15 teachers. The Ram Prasad 
Girls’ Higher Secondary School, Rampur, which was established in 1958, 
Was upgraded to a high school in 1962, and had 405 pupils and 14 
teachers in 1970. Tne Government Girls’ Higher Secondary School, 
Rampur, was established in 1959, being upgraded to a high school in 
1967. It had 840 pupils on roll with 14 teachers on the staff in 1970, 
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The Government Girls’ Higher Secondary School, Shahabad, was 
established in 1962, being upgraded to a high school in 1965. In 1970, 


the number of pupils on roll was 281, there being 12 teachers on the 
staff of this institution. 


Education of Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes 


Particular emphasis is now laid on the spread of education among 
the members of the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes the 
number of pupils receiving education in junior and senior Basic schools 


and higher secondary institutions in 1969-70 being as follows ; 


— 


a 


“Scheduled Castes and Other 
: Backward Classes 


i pH —— ma 


School arpa ten eae 
Boys Girls Total 
et a aa Sea Oar 4 
“Junior Basio. w.SOwetC me 2 220——«*NSOMB LT 
Senior Basic aes See La - 2,502 201 2,708 
Higher Secondary (up to class X)-> ... a 1,547 858 1,905 
Higher Secondary (up to class XL) .., te 1,187 246 1,888 


a re 


ten: 


i i nn en te 


Boys of these communities are exempted from payment of fees up 
to class VI and girls up to class X, the wards of those whose monthly 
income is below Rs 200, also being exempt from payment of fees at 
the higher stages of education. Other facilities include relaxation 
of the upper age limit for admission to certain educational institutions, 
free tuition, stipends, scholarships and financial assistance for the pur» 
chase of books and stationery, and provision of free hostel facilities, 


Higher Education 


There is only one educational institution in this district where 
facilities for post-graduate education are available. It is a co-educa- 
tional institution, offering facilities for higher education in a number 
of subjects. The Government Raza Post-graduate College, Rampur, 
owes its existence to the patronage of the late nawab of Rampur, Syed 
Raza Ali Khan, who founded it in the year 1949, a little before the state 
of Rampur was merged in U.P. It was initially started as a 
degree college, with arts and science faculties, and was subsequently 
taken over by the Uttar Pradesh government being upgraded to a post- 
graduate college in 1968 and affiliated to the Agra University. All the 
expenses of this institution are borne by the State government. The 
number of teachers in this institution in 1970 was 62 (including 5 women), 
that of students being 920 in the degree and post-graduate classes. 


1 Gl, (R)—84 
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The Government Normal School, Rampur, traces its origin to the 
state period, when it functioned as a normal school for V.T.C, classes, 
under the management of the state. The institution thus started was 
defunct in 1956, but later the Uttar Peadesh government revived it in 
19358. This school had in 1970 some 160 students on its roll, with 18 
teachers on the staff. The duration of the course is one year after 
tonipleting which the B.T. C. diploma is awarded to successful 
candidates. 


The Industrial Training Institute, Rampur, was during the state 
period, open to only the wards of the state orphanage, but after some 
time, it was made available to general candidates aa well. In 1950, 
it was taken over by the government of Uttar Pradesh and 
now functions under the directorate of training and employment 
department of labour, Uttar Pradesh. In 1970, there were 278 trainees 
in this institution and 45 members in the instructional staff. Both 
vocational and technical training.is,imparted to the trainees here in 
one-year and two-year training courses. A monthly stipend of 
Rs 25 is also given to about'a third of the trainees and they are awarded 
the National Trade Certificate on successful completion of their training. 


The Government Girls’ Industrial and Technical Institute, Rampur, 
was taken over by the Uttar Pradesh government in 1950 from the state 
authorities. It trains girl candidatesin tailoring and allied crafts, 
e.g., embroidery, and knitting, in a 2-year training course. This 
institute in 1970, had 69 trainees and 5 teachers, Training is impar- 
ted free of any tuition fee and two merit scholarships of Rs 25 
each are awarded to deserving candidates in the first and 
second year classes. In addition to these, 40 stipends of Ra 10 each 
are given to the trainees. 


ORIEeNntTaL Epucation 


Sanskrit 


There are three Sanskrit pathehalas (schools) in the district the 
oldest of these being the Sanatan Dharma Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, 
Rampur. It was established more than a hundred years ago, the de- 
tails regarding its founder not being known. It prepares students for 
the degree of Shastri (equivalent to the B.A. degree) of the Varanaseya 
Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya, Varanasi. This institution had in 1970, 
a total enrolment of 45 students, there being 8 teachers on the staff. 

-The Vedic Sanskrit Vidyalaya, Milak, was founded in 1948 and prepares 
students for the Madhyama examination. It had 21 students and 8 
teachers in 1970. The Gurukula Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, Kanekpur, 
was established in 1957. There were 67 students and 4 teachers in 
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this institution in 1970. All these institutions are affiliated to the 
Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya, Varanasi. 


Arabic and Persian 


The diatrict had four madrasas in 1971-72 all-of these affiliated to 
the Uttar Pradesh Board of Arabic and Persian Examinations. 


The oldest institution imparting education in mostly Arabic and 
Persian subjects in the district is the Madrasa Alia or the Government 
Oriental College founded in 1774 A.D. by Faizullah Khan, the founder 
of Rampur. It offers courses ranging from a study ofthe Dars-i-Nizami 
(or Arabic classic works) to studies in Persian, Urdu and Hindi as well . 
as other subjects of the day. The examinations for which students are 
prepared here are the Fazil-t-Adab and Alim in Arabic; and, Munshi 
and Kamil in the Persian group. Ithada total enrolment of 828 pupils 
in 1971-72, there beirg 85 teachers on the staff, 


_ The Madrasa Matla-ul-uloom was established in 1908 and offers, at 
present, courses of studies in the Quran.and in Persian for the exami- 
nations of Munshi, Maulvi, Maulvi Alim- and Maulvi Fazil, It had 50 
students and 3 teachers in 1971-72. It is a government aided institu 
tion and is affiliated like the other institutions of the district to the 
Uttar Pradesh Board of Arabic and Persion Examinations at Allahabad. 


The Madrasa Jame-ul-uloom Furqania, located in Meston Ganj, was 
established in 1950. The subjects taught here include Arabic and Urdu 
in addition to Hindi and mathematics, the examination being held for 
Maulvi, Alim and Fasti, It had 851 students and 17 teachers in 1971- 
72. The Dar-ul-uloom Gulshin-i-Baghdad at Rampur offers’ courses 
of the senior Basic level in addition to.a study of Dars-i-Nizami and 
Persian. It had a total enrolment of 104 students and 7 teachers in 
1971-72. 


Aputt EpvucatTIon 


Adult schools are run by the development blocks under the supers 
vision of block development officers. The number of men and women 
receiving such education in 1970, was 641 and 56 respectively. 


PaysicaL Epucation 


Physical education is given to boys and girls in almost all types of 
institutior's. The Pradeshik Shikshak Dal section of the education | 
department imparts compulsory military training to boys in some of: 
the educational institutions in the district. Girl students receive guide 
training in the Khurshid Girls’ Inter College, Rampur, by way of physical 
education. Rifle training under the National Cadet Corps Rifles, made 
conipulsory for all able-bodied students in degree and intermediate 
colleges in the wake of the Chinese aggression of 1962, is imparted 
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to student of degree classes in the Government Raza Post-graduate 
College, Rampur, under the Serior National Cadet Corps Wing. The 
National Cadet Corps Junior Wing, imparts training to students of the 
Government Raza Inter College, Rampur and the Pradeshik Shikshak 
Dal training course is being provided to students in the Jain Inter College 
and Sanatan Dharma Higher Secondary School, both at Rampur. 
Scouts and guides training is imparted to all the students in the boys’ 
inter colleges and higher secondary schools in the district. Interes- 
ted students in most of the junior high schools are also given train- 
ing in scouting. A special feature of the physical education is 
the holding of mass rallies every year, characterised by mass physical 
training exercises and displays. Students receive training in social and 
cultural activities at the time of these annual rallies through competitive 
games and sport-meets, 


Government College of Physical Education—A government 
college of physical education was established in 1945, with a view to 
imparting physical education to boys and girls in a diploma course for 
graduates, and a certificate course for students of the intermediate 
standard. In 1953, the courses for boys.and girls were separated. The 
college of physical education for boys was shifted to Rampur, that for 
girls being retained at Allahabad. The institution at Rampur is housed 
in a State owned building havirg facilities of a swimming pool and a 
stadium, a 400 metre race track and a gymnasium. The college offers 
15 seats for the diploma and 40 for the certificate course. 


Fine Arts 
Art and Architecture 


The stately building, housing the Raza Library, and other buildings 
in the Fort at Rampur clearly indicate the enthusiasm shown by the 
rulers of the erstwhile state in the field of architecture. Architecturally, 
the spacial feature in most of the buildings is the massive dome typical 
to the Moghul style of architecture. In some of the buildings, e.g., the 
Jami Masjid (built at a cost of over Rs 1,00,000) and Hamid Hall, the 
central dome is also surrounded by a metal structure resembling a crown 
with its base girdled by 2 metal band. The Moti Masjid is yet another 
beautiful specimen of Muslim architecture with its central dome and 
surrounding structure. A lofty tower containing‘a stone slab bearing 
the impression of a foot-print supposedly made by the Prophet, is situated 
in the outskirts of the city and is the site of a local fair called Benazir, 
held annually. A number of ruins of old forts and palaces are to be fo- 
und in the different tahsils especially Shahabad, of the district. Some of 
these are remnants of the structures constructed by the early Katebriya 
rulers of this region whereas others are remains of the summer palaces 
or other buildings built by the nawab from time to time. The period 
of nawab Hamid Ali Khan (1889-1930), witnessed perhaps the best phasa 
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in architecture in Rampur, It was during his period thatthe Juma 
Masjid and the Imambara in the fort area were renovated, The Shahas 
bad palace with an imposing lake and surrounding orchard was also 
built during his reign. 


Music and Dancing 


The district of Rampur can boast of having fostered a host of 
musicians, both vocal ard instrumental, who flourished here especially 
during the state period. The tradition thus founded is being carried on 
by their disciples in various fields of music even joday. . The nawabs 
were liberal patrons of Indian classical music and numerous. musicians 
flourished under their patronage from time to time. Among the masters 
of this art, may be mentioned Ustad Haider Khar, the court musician 
in Rampur state, who is said to have been the preceptor of Ustad Vazir 
Khan and belonged to the royal family. 


Ustad Vazir Ali Khan, who was the honoured preceptor of nawab 
[amid Ali Khan, ranks as one of the moct prominer t. He was an adept 
in the *vina’ (stringed instrument resembling the sitar). He traced his 
musical lineage to Sainiya gharana, or the school of music founded after 
Tan Sen, the court musician par-cacellence.of Akbar’s period, and had 
permanently settled here. Ofhis numerous disciples, at least-two secured 
international fame, viz., the late Ustad Alauddit Khan who later trained 
Pandit Ravi Shanker, Indian musician of international fame, and the 
late Pandit Bhatkhande, the scholar musician, after whom were estab. 
lished the Bhatkhande Institutes of music all over India. . Wahid Khan 
(d. app. 1988) was a local residert of Rampur, being an eminent. sitar 
player of his period. Sadiq Ali, who stayed in Rampur till 1962-68 and 
died in Dzlhi recently, was a bin player (string instrument like: the sstar) 
of no mean calibre. He was honoured by the title of Bin-Nawaz by the. 
late nawab Raza Ali Khan (d. 1966). Bahadur Hussain Khan, a Sarod 
player, and Pyar Khan who specialised in Rabab were other. prominent 
artists of the period. Ustad Mushtaq Hussain Khan who was awarded 
the first Presidential award, after the independence of India, with the 
title of Padma Shri, came to found the Rampur gharana of vocal music. 
He originally belonged to the Sahaswan ghérana (of Sahaswan, Budaun). 
Anong the khayal singers (a pattern of vocal music) of India, his name 
is to this day remembered with reverence. 


Nawab Hamid Ali Khan himself (d. 1980) , is said to have been 8 
dhrupad singer of considerable repute. The late nawab Raza Ali Khan 
(d. 1938) of Rainpur, was a khartal player of repute and took keen per. 
sonal interest in the origin of patterns of music and their implications. 


Famous exponents of the art of classical dancing also received 
court p3troiage at Rampur. This is testified by the fact thet the late 
Achchan Maharaj, the famous master, spent a considerable part of 
his life here. 
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Folk songs, 6.g., the kajrt, birha, alhah, phag, etc., are sung in different 
seasons of the year by the people of this district as elsewhere in the State. 


Lrararizs AnD Reapine Rooms 


The district has a number of libraries, having works of Urdu, Arabic 
and Persian, in addition to numerous manuscripts, which are stored in 
good conditio: at the largest library of the district, the Raza Library 
located in the Fort at Rampur. 


Rata Library—This library owes ‘its origin to nawab Faizullah 
Kkan (d. 1794), the famous Rohilla leader and the founder of the erst- 
while stateof Rimpur. In its early stage, it formed a part of the Tosha 
Ktiana and coatinued to be so till 1831, whea. nawab Muhammad Said 
Khan (1840-35) established it as an independent department known 
as ‘Kutubkhana-i-Darur-Riyasat Ruimpur.’ Niwab Kalb e-Ali Khan, 
who sueceeded in 1863, had the first list of manuscripts coatained in the 
library prepared under the supervision of Murshi Amir Ahmad Minai, a 
prominent Urdu poet of theage. It was in this period (1865-1889) that 
a large number of rare manuscripts found their way to this library. Du- 
ring the reign of nawab Hamid Ali Khar (1889-1980), the first and second 
volumes of the hand-index of Arabic hooks ard manuscripts were pub- 
lished in 1902’and 1928 respectively. It was durirg his teiga that the 
state library, as it was then kaowi, came to be established in 1892. 
Under Raza Ali Khan (1980-66), the state library was patronized even 
more liberally, resulting in an all-round growth in the collection of books, 
manuscripts and miniatures. The library is now under the management 
of the Raza Library Trust, being housed in an imposing building inside 
the Fort area, which served a3 a durbar hall during the state period. The 
splendid hall with its shapely Greek statues done in marble, and the 
splendid ‘interior of the roof with artistic work on the ceiling, provide, 
p2rhaps, the best space for exhibition of rare and attractive books, and 
paintings and specimens of calligraphy preserved by the library since 

ecades. 


The number of manuscripts alone is approximately 15,000 and they 
are mostly Arabic, Persian, Urdu and Hindi. Important among these 
are those containing the signatures of the Moghul kings of India and their 
courtiers; those containing miniature paintings of the Mongolian, Moghul, 
Kashmir, Kangra and Rajput schools ofart, and several rare works 
of Indian history. The library also has a good collection of paintings, 
coatained in an album prepared for the emperor Akbar. Among other 
unjque collections of painting may be meitioned, certain miniatures. 
of Jahangir’s period. These include, miniatures painted by Goverdhan 
and Fateh Chand, court artists of the emperor. Of Arabic manuscripts 
the ‘most valuable are a priceless copy. of the Quran ascribed to the 
patmanship of Aniru!-Muminin Hazrat Ali (d. 40 A.H./661 A.D.), a 
unique copy of the first available commentary of the Quran by Imam 
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Sufyan Swari (d. 161 A.H./778 A.D.), and a very rare eppy pf the Quran 
‘ascribed to Ibn Mugqlah Baghdadi (a. 828 A.H./980 A.D,). 


Among the Persian manuscripts, a translation of Tafeir-i-Tabari, 
which is also a beautiful specimen of old Persian calligraphy, old manus- 
cripts of famous poetic collections of the poets Sadi, Amir Khusre and 
Firdausi, such as Kulligat-i-Sadi, Kulligat-i-Khusro and Shahaamai- 
Firdausi,a rare work on mathematics entitled, Dastur-ul-Arbab; 
the diwan of Hafiz Shiraai, prepared for emperor Akbar (1556-1605 
A.D.), with miniatures done by Farukh Chela and other coufk painters, 
and a detailed work on the Upani system of. medicine entitled, 
Zalhira-i-Khwarizm Shahi, may be mettioned as pre-eminent, 


The Diwan Zada Hatim, Kulliyat-i-Mtr (containing the poetic 
collections of the famous Urdu poet Mir who flourished in Delhi during 
the 19th century), Kulligat-.-Sauda, Kulliyat-i-Jurrat, Kulligat-i-Mir 
Hasan and Diwan-i-Ghalib (the poetic collection of Mirza Ghalib) are 
some of the valuable Urdu manuscripts. 


Among the important Hindi works kept in this library may be 
mentioned, the Nadirat-e-Shahi by Shah Alam II, the Moghul emperor 
of Delhi, Naghmatul Asrar by Shuh Mohammad Kazim, Angdarpan by 
Ghulam Ali Bilgrami, Madhumalti by Malik Manjhan and Padmavat—the 
poetical work of Malik Mohammad Jaisi. The copy of the last mentioned 
work is of considerable importance as it also has a translation of the 
verses in tne interlined spaces with matras on every word, 


The library has inherited a glorious tradition acquired through the 
services of reputed oriental scholars who were associated with it .from 
time to time. It can boast of having such literary figures as Amir Minai 
(a celebrated poet of the 19th century), Hakim Ajmal Khan (the famous 
physician and a prominent nationalist), and the. late J.A. Chapman 
(who was later liorarian of the National Library, Calcutta), among the 
numerous scholars who served this library as librarians trom time to 
time. 


The collection of manuscripts, books and paintings in the library 
as in 1970 amour ted to 40,000 printed books and 15,000 volumes of 
manuscripts in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Arabic and 800 ministure 
paintings of the Mughal, Iranian, Kangra, Kashmir and Rajput schools 
of art, in addition to 560 magazines and 440 periodicals. 


A special feature of this library is the publication department 
attached to it for publishing rare manuscripts. It has so far brought 
out 15 books dealing with Indian history and literature, earning com. 
mendable appreciation fram scholars, Two volumes of the Arabic 
catalogue have been brought out so far by this department, the third 
one being under print. The library ig at present manned by a staff of 22 
versuns. 
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Saulat Library—The Saulat library is located in the old tehsil 
area of the ofty ‘of Rempur. It was established in 1984 by Saulat Ali 
Khan, a well-known local resident. It is now under private management 
and ranks as the second largest collection of books in the district. 
Among the. important collections of this library mention may be made 
of an yearly file containing all the issues of the Persian periodical named 
Jam-4-Jahanuma (published from Calcutta) for the year 1885; a copy: of 
Diwan-i-Ghaltb (poetic collections of Mirza Ghalib), published during 
the authpr’s life time in 1841 at the Syed Mohammad Khan Bahadur 
Press,@Dalhi. This is said to be one of the only three copies of the 
above averk which were published during Ghalib’s life time. Yet another 
important collection of this library is the work entitled Jang Nama-i- 
Dujaura by Muazzim Abbasi, describing the battle between nawab 
Asaf-ud-daullah of Avadh and a Rohilla chieftain at Dujaura, a place 
near Rampur, so called because of the confluence of the four rivers meet- 
ing there. The poetical: work entitled Tarikh-i-Badi by Amirullah 
Taslim (written in 1861 and published in 1881 A.D.),which is a historical 

- accourt of Rampur from the time of nawab Faizullah Khan to nawab 
Kalb-e-Ali Khan’s period, is yet another important work on the local 
history of Rampur. In addition to these, a large number of -manus- 
cripts in Arabic and Persian, pertaining to Persian poetry, history, essavs 

jn. Persian (Insha), commentaries or these essays, Alqawaid (or the 
art of grammar), Al mautiq-wal-phalsafah (logic and philosophy), and 
Tibbia (the subject of medicine) dating to the 12th awl 18th centuries 
are also housed in this library. The total number of books in this lib- 
rary in 1970 was 46,650 (comprising 2,400 books in Hindi, 50 in Sanskrit, 
25,600 Urdu, 8,750 in English and 9,850 ir Urdu and Persian) in addition 
to 18 magazines and 29 periodicals, It is at present, managed by staff 
of 8 persons. 


Gyan Mandir Pustakalaya—Locsted in the heart of the city, 
this library has books numbcring/17,485, in its collection, and subscribes 
to 21 periodicals and 8 magazines. 


Jain Pustakalaya—The Jain Pustakalaya (library) is located 
near the Phoota Mahal in the city, and is under the management of the 
Jain Samaj. The number of books in this library in 1970 was 4,450, in 
addition to 8 magazines and 21 periodicals. 


The Janta Pustakalaya—It is located in the Purana Ganj area 
of the city, being under private management. In 1970, this library had 
a total collection of 8,200 books with 10 magazines and 20 periodicals. 


Saeed Library—The Saced library is located near the Sarai Gate 
at Rampur and is being maraged privately. The collection of books in 
1970 amounted to 800 with.7 magazines ard 16 periodicals. 


Some other libraries functioning in the district are the Shard Arfi 
Library located in Bangla Azad Khan, the Educational Cultural 
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Association Library, located in Ghair Majoo Khan and Bachhon Ka 
Kutubkhana in the Thana Tin area of the city. 


CULTURAL AND LITERARY SOCIETIES 


A society for the purpose of development and uplift of the Urdu 
language has recently been set up at Rampur. It is called the Anjuman; 
i-Farogh+i-Urdu, the members attending periodica) meetings wherein 
discussions on the subject are also held from time to time. 


Men Or Lertens 


Hindi 


' The number of Hindi authors who flourished in the district is 
limited. Chaube Baldev Das, who was the court poct during the reign 
of nawab Kalb-e-Ali Khan (1865-1887 A.D.), had a long ancestral tradi-+ 
tion linked to the court of the nawab of Rampur. His ancestors are 
reported to have migrated from Agra, their ancestral place, during the 
period of the emperor Shahjahan due to the disturbances prevailirig 
there and settled down in the present tahsi) of Shahabad in the district. 
Nawab Kialb-e-Ali Khan, himself a great patron of letters was greatly 
influenced by the Persian work ‘Qarima’ of the well-known Persian poet 
Sheikh Saadi. He asked Chaube Baldev Das to translate the work, 
subsequent to which, the latter composed Niti Prakash in compliance 
with tris demand. It was printed at the Bareilly Robilkhand 
Literary Society press in 1878. The preface and the appendix of this 
work contain a description of the general conditions prevailing during 
the time of nawab Kalbse-Ali Khan, in addition to the improvements 
wrought by the advent of the English in India, Tt also contains num- 
erous couplets devoted to the merit obtained through honesty, truth- 
fulness and piety. It may rightly be described asa testimony to the 
sharp observation of the poet, encompassing nearly all the spheres of 
public life. 


Gwal Rai was yet another famous Hindi poet who came to Rampur 
during the reign of nawab Yusuf Ali Khan (died 1865 A.D.). He was 
associated with the court at that time for seven months after which he 
left and again visited Rampur for a prolonged stay, lasting approxima- 
tely 14 years, during the reign of Kalb-e-Ali Khan. Credited with as 
many a8 14 poetical works, he is equated with eminent poets like Pad. 
makar. He died in 1867. 


Urdu and Persian 

Drdau and Persian were liberally patronised by the rawahs of 
Rampur, some of them being copious writers and ardent poets them- 
selves, The tradition that was establisked in this sphere, dates. back 
to the year 1774, when with the founding of the city of Rampur as the 
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seat of Rohilla power, a large number of literary personalities came and 
settled down there.1_ The continuance of a liberal policy in encouraging 
learned scholars, writers and poets to come and settle down under 
court patronage yielded good results. Consequently, in due course 
of time, such well-known names as those of Mirza Ghalib (1796-1869 
A.D.), Amir Minai (1828-1900 A.D.) and Dagh ‘Dehlivi’ (1831-1905 
A.D.) came to be closely associated with the Rampur court, in addition 
to the numerous poets who either migrated or flourished here from 
time to time. 


Among the earliest known men of letters, reference is made to 
Muhammad Yar Khar ‘Amir,’ a descendint of nawab Ali Muhammad 
Khan in the Intikhab-i-Yadgar, a descriptive account of poets and 
writers who flourished in Rohilkhand up to 1290 Hijri (ie. 1878 A.D.). 
It describes ‘Amir’ as being an enthusiastic writer of both Persian and 
Urdu. He is said to have been a disciple of Qayam Chandpuri, a 
famous poet of this region and Muzhali, another well-known poet. A 
divan was reportedly composed by him but is not traceable at present. 
Amir’ died in 1188 Hijri (1774 A.D.) at Rampur. 


Qiyam Chandpuri who died in 1210 . Hijri (1795 A.D.), may be 
described as the poetical preceptor ofa large number of poets who 
flourished in and around Rampur during the 18th century. He is des- 
cribed as the author of numerous works, Two of his famous books are 
Diwan-i-Qiim which is a collection of his poems, and, Makhzan-i- 
Nikat, which is a bibliograplrical dictionary of Urdu poets. They 
are preserved in original at the Raza Library, Rampur to this day. 


Dhan Singh who died in 1212 Hijri (1797 A.D.), was a resident of 
tahsil Shahabad in the district. He is the author of a work er titled, 
‘Dar Nasihat Zuban-i-Khud’. 


Ghulam Jilani ‘Rafat,’ a resident of Baghdad, came to Rampur 
during the regency of the Rohilla chieftain Hafiz Khan about the middle 
of the 18th century. He composed a divan in Persian, entitled Diwan- 
i-Parsi, and a divan in Urdu which is no longer available. Other works 
composed by him are Darr-i-Manzum and Hasht-Khuld. He diedin 
1284 Hijri (1819 A.D.). 


Amber Shah Khan ‘Ashufta’ was another copious writer who 
flourished in Rampur during the 19th century. Most of-his works are 
in Persian, though he had equal command over Urdu also. Among 
his persian works may be mentioned, Minshaat, Qawwaid-i-Farsi, Gul- 
shan-i-Faiz, Josh-i-Hawish, Gulzar-i-Amber, Jauhar-t-Amber, Isaamul 
Aux in, Nawddir-ul-Masadir, Mirat-ul-Istahaat and Rigaz-i-Amber. He 
is also the author ofa divan in Urdu entitled Tadgeequl Khagal. He 
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1 Brief History of the Chiefs of Rampur, by S.A. Hussun Khan, p. 28 (Reza 
Library—Cat. No. 954,1/182) 
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wrote in Urdu under the pensname of ‘Ashufta’ and under that of 
‘Amber’ in Persian and died in 1289 Hijri (1828 A.D.). 


Kishor Dis ‘Kishore,’ who flourished during the same period, was 
= resident of tahsil Shahabad. He is the author of Kwat-Dar-Sifat-i- 
“sn. 


Datt Ram, born in 1229 Hijri (1814 A.D.), came to Rampur during 
his early childhood and received education here. He is the author of 
Kavit Dar Madah Sarkar Daulat Madar Kalbe-e-Ali Khan, Kavit Dar 
Maave Dat Farmudan Bandegan Huszur Haz Iza2, Kavit Dar Tarif Nahad, 
Aspe Mamdu ani Kavit Dar Bayan-i-Rukhsat-i-Mashoog. 


Nizam ‘Rampuri’ saw service under both Yusuf Ali Khan (died 
1865 A.D.) and Kalb-e-Ali Khan (died 1887 A.D.). He is the author of 
a divan entitled Diwan-i-Nizam. He died in 1289 Hijri (1872 A.D.) 
at Rampur. 


Abbas Ali Khan ‘ Betab’ was a disciple of the famous poet *Momin’ 
of Delhi. He composed a divan cntitlea Guldasthi-Bagh-i-Jinan. 


Mirza Ghalib (died 1869. A.D.) enjoyed friendly and cordial terms 
with the Rampur court, Ever though his visit to the state of Rampur 
in 1865 lasted for a very short period, the Rohilla principality of Rampur 
seems to have exerted a strong influence on his poetical imsgination 
which is evident from the reference made to Rampur in his couplets 
composed in praise of the nawab Yusuf Ali Khan of Rampur. He was 
also the poetical preceptor of the Jutter and was given a life-long 
pension of Rs 100 per mensem by his disciple. He represented the 
Delhi schoo! of Urdu poetry at Rampur court. 


“Amir Minai’ was the surname of Mufti Munshi Amir Ahmed, who 
was originally under the court patronage of nawab Wajid Ali Shah of 
Avadh. Following the break-up of the circle of courtly poets in the 
period following the upheaval of 1857, ‘Amir Minai’ came to Rampur, 
then under nawab Yusuf Ali Khin. He spent his last 42 years at 
Rampur, representing the Lucknow school of Urdu poetry. Of the 
numerous works composed by him, are the Mirat-ul-Ghalib, Sanam 
Khana-i-Ishq (two divans of crotic nature), Mohamid-t-Kha‘im-ur-Nabin 
which is another divan and Amir-ul-lughata fragment of an Urdu lexicon, 
are the most widely acclaimed. It was scheduled to be complete in 
8 volumes of which only 2 could be brought out. These contain the 
meaning of words and idioms of the Urdu language. The wide 
researches conducted by the author in etymology are apparent from 
this vast undertaking. Amir Minai also composed Intikhab-i-Y adgaar, 
a tazgirah (ov dsscciptive account) of Urdu poets, which was written 
at Rampur in 1290 Hijri (corresponding to 1878 A.D.). His style is 
characterised by a high note of philosophy, which though eloquent, 
never fails to be harmonious, e.g., in the following couplet : 
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‘Why go for Kaaba’s pilgrimage, a foolish 
whim 'tis on thy part, 

Go seek and thou shalt find thy love, locked 
in the closet of thy heart.’ 


The migration of poets both from Delhiand Lucknow was a direet 
out come of the unscttled conditions prevailing after 1857. With the 
annexation of Avadh in 1856, and subsequent exile of the nawab, fol- 
lowed by the deportation of Bahadur Shah ‘Zafar’ to Rangoon in 1838, 
the last strongholds of Urdu poetry viz., Delhi and Lucknow, ceased to 
be points of interest for the numerous poets and literateurs who were 
hitherto flourishing at these places. The state of Rampur was easily 
accessible from both Lucknow and Delhi, and the rulers of Rampur 
enjoyed personal relations with all the men of letters flourishing under 
their patronage. This was largely responsible for encouraging men of 
letters from different parts of the country to come and settle here. 


Dagh ‘ Dehlivi’ (died 1905), the famous poet of the Delhi school of 
Urdu poetry, moved to Rampur in the years following the disturbances 
of 1857. He spent a considerable period of his life at Rampur, being 
the most popular poet among his. contemporaries. He wag also the 
convener of the poetical assemblies held under the auspices of nawab 
Kalb-e-Ali Khan (died 1887), which were a common feature of the 
Rampur court during this period. He finally left Rampur in 1887 after 
the death of his patron Kalb-e-Ali Khan. Of the 4 divans composed 
by Dagh, the Gulzaar Dagh and Aftab Dagh were published at Rampur. 
He also composed a few panegyrics in praise of the nawabs of Rampur 
and the nizams of Hyderabad in the work entitled Faryad-i-Dagh. Yt 
also describes the love of the poet for a dancing girl called Hijab, a resi- 
dent of Calcutta, who came to Rampur to visit the Benazir fair held 
every year near the town in the month of March. The Gulszar-i-Dagh 
and Aftab-i-Dagh contain ghazals composed during his poetical. contests 
with ‘Amir Minai,’ Tasleem and Jalal, his contemporaries at the court 
of Rampur. 


Syed Zamin Ali *Jalal’ who belonged to Lucknow came to Rampur 
during the reign of nawab Yusuf Ali Khan (died 1865). He is the 
author of 4 divans entitled Shahid-i-Shokh Taba, Karishmat-t-Sakhun, 
Maamunali-t-Dilkhush and Nazm-i-Nigaran. Other works composed 
by him are Sarmaya-i-Zubon-i-Urdu, an exhaustive dictionary of 
Urdu idioms : Ijada-t-Tarikh, an aid to compilation of chronograms; 
Muntakhab-ul-Qawaid, an exposition of Hindi works; Zangih+ul- 
Lughat, an Urdu dictionary, Gulshan-ul-Faiz, another lexicon of 
Urdu words and Mufeed-ul-Fusha, a treatise on prosody. ‘Jalal’ 
died in 1909, having spent more than 20 years at Rampur. Raaz Yazdani 
(died 1910) was a local poet of Rampur. His poetic collection entitled 
Raas was published in 1968. Shaad Arfi (died 1911) was another local 
poet, his collection ‘Skaad’ being published in 1962. Tasleem was the 
pen-name of Munshi Amir Ullah who left Lucknow in the post 1857 
period and stayed in Rampur till his death. Of the numerous works 
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composed byh im, the Naam-i-Dil Afroz, Daftari-i-Khayal, Tarikh-t-Badi 
and Safarnama-i-Rampur were written and published at Rampur. 


Thezibution of the contnawabs of the romer Rohilla state of 
Rampur to the field of writing was also by no means insignificant. Na- 
wab Yusuf Ali Khan (died 1865), was initially the disciple of the famous 
Urdu poet Momin of Delhi, but later he formally enrolled himself as a 

‘ disciple of Mirza Ghalib. He is described as being the author of an 
Urdu divin, H: wrote uider the po:tical appellation of ‘Nezim.’ 
Among the famous literati who sought his patronage were Mirza Ghalib, 
Mir Hussain ‘Taskin’, Muzaffar Ali ‘Asir’, ‘Jalal’, and Amir Minai. 
‘Dagh’ also came to Rampur during his period. It was during his 
ads that the era of fusion between the. Lucknow and Delhi schools of 

rdu poetry was ushered in. 


Kalb-e-Ali Khan(died 1887), was the greatest patron of letters in 
the entire history of Rampur state. It was during his period (1865- 
1887), that Rampur became a well-known centre of court patronage 
for literateurs and academicians from different parts of the country, 
Kalb-e-Ali Khan was himself a keew writer and wrote both in Urdu and 
Persian. His divan in Persian is entitled Taj-t-Farukht. This work 
is said to have beea praised in high terms by scholars at the court of 
the Shah of Persia when a copy of it was sent there. Other works come 
posed by Kilb-c-Ali Khan are, the Bulbul-i-Naghma-j-Sanj, Tarana-4- 
Ghum, Qandil-i-Harem, Shigufa-t-Khusra-Wani, all prose works; and, 
4 Urdu divans entitled Nasha-i-Khusrawani, Dastamburi-i-Khagani, 
Durrat-ul-Intikhab, and Tagi-i-Sakhun.. He wrote under the pen-name 
of ‘Nawab’ and wrote verses with skill and distinction. He was 
especially foad of tracing words to their origin and took keen interest in 
philology (Lafai tahgeeq). He abjured obsolete words (matrukaf) 
and scrupulously avoided their use. An important development of his 
period was the fijal assimilation of the Lucknow and Delhi schools of 
Urdu poetry. 


Nawab Hamid Ali Khan (died 1930), was a keen writer in addition 
to being a well-known musician of his time. He wrote. under the pen- 
name of ‘Rashq’ and the memoirs of his travels abroad were printed as 
’Munir-t-Hamidi. 


Niwib Riazi Ali Khan (died 1936), another well-known musician 
of his period, was no less skilled as a writer. THeis the author of a de- 
tailed work dealing with the origin and patterns of music entitled 
Sangeet Sagar. It was published in 5 volumes. Riza Ali Khan also 
wrote sone minor works, e.g., ‘Gaane’ and ‘Nauhe’, dealing with the 
various aspects of music. It gontains the deep researches undertaken 
by the author in the origin of patterns of masic and their implications. 


CHAPTER XYVl 


MEDIOAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 
Mepicau Facruitizs In Earty Times 


_ About the origin of medicine the book of Charaka as quoted by 
‘Ali Tbn Zain of Tabaristan’, says ; "In primeval times the earth was 
always fertile and healthy, and the elements or mahabhuta were equally 
mixed. Men lived with each other in harmony and love, without any 
Just and ambition, hatred and envy, without ar ything that makes soul 
and body ill, But then came envy, and lust followed. Deiven by lust, 
they strove to hoard up, which was difficult to some, easy to others, 
All kinds of thoughts, labours, and cares followed, and resulted in war, 
deceit, and lying. The hearts of men were hardened, their natures 
Were altered and became exposed to discascs, which seized hold of men 
‘and made them neglect the worship of God and the furtherance of 
science, Ignorance became deeply rooted, and the calamity became 
great. Then the pious met before their anchorite Krisa, the son of Atreya, 
aud deliberated; whereupon the sage ascended the mountain and threw 
himself on earth. Thereafter God taught him the science of medicines.” 
Thus came the Ayurvedic system into existence. In early times, Ayurveda 
which literally meana the science of life; was based on the use of herbal 
medicines for curing physical ailments. It is claimed that Ayurveda 
mentions about 760 vegetable drugs, in addition to those derived from 
animal aud mineral products. The seienee was based largely on hygiene 
and regulation of diet, both of great importance in ancient civilization, 
In spite of prevailing superstitions, the scientific spirit progressed 
and the ancient Ayurvedic system became highly developed and pro-+ 
duced great practitio.ers like Dhaawanteri, Charaka, Shushruta: and 
Vagbhat. Uider this system the classification of diseases was elaborate, 
and had evolved diagnostic methods. Shushruta has described in 

etail excision, incision, scarification, puncture, Probing, extraction, 
Squeezing and sewing. Since the practice of cutting of the 
nose as a puiishmeant was in vogue at that time, the system of Phino-~ 
plasty (replacement of the nose) was evolved. In early times the 
Ayurvedic system was prevalent in Rampur, and there were some 
famous vaids who were consulted by the people. 


During Muslim rule, the Unani system was generally practised and 
became more popular due to the patronage of the rulers. This system 
of madicine was based on Arabic and Greek systems and was introduced 
in the district in the mediaeval period. It was influenced by celebrated 
hikims like R'iaz23s, Habibun-Abbo and Avicena and the practitioners 
of this system wore called hakims. As far back as 1857, the state pos- 
sessed several renowned hakims, such as Hakim Ibrahim of Lucknow 
and Almad Khan Kukri of Rampur. 
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Nawab Kalb-e-Ali Khan realised the need for the introduction of the 
allopathic system and in 1868 a dispensary was opened and was placed. 
in the charge of Dr Narayan Das, with a trained hospital assistant. 
Medicines were supplied free of charge to the patients and iadoor ‘tyeat- 
ment was also provided to a certait number Of patients. In 1898, the 
medical department in the state was eanee ed and placed ae 
Captain ©.C; Manifold, M.D., I.M.S., who later became the inspector | 
general of civil hospital in the United Provinces. English dispensaries 
opened at the headquarters of the. tahsils, were also reorganised, and 
for the most part were manned by hospital assistants. At Rampur, 
the English Sadar dispensary was moved to a new building in 1898, to 
meet the increasing requirements of the patients. A female hospital 
was also established in 1895, under a qualified lady doctor. There-were 
10 dispensaries in the strte in 1909, three in Rampur city and. the rest 
in diff:rant tahsils. The total numer of indoor and outdoor patients 
treated during the year eading 80th September, 1909, was 1,75,660, and 
tne total exp nditure oa the upkeep of the dzpirtment during the same. 
period was Rs 51,180. In 1920-21, outdoor and indoor patients 
attending all the state dispensaries numbered 1,25,698 and 845 
respectively. 


In 1930-31, & sum of Rs 85,000 was donated by nawab Raza Ali 
Khan for the installation of an Xray plant and other instruments.for 
alleviation of suffering and medical research. In 1941-42, a new hospjtal 
was opened at Shshabad and the building for a rural hospital was cons» 


tructed at Suar. 


Before the merger of Rampur state, the public health activities were 
supervised by a director of public health who was responsible to the 
public health minister of the state. The director was assisted by a ‘rural 
health officer, an assistant rural health officer and a school health officer, 
In those days, smallpox, cholera and malaria were the most common 
causes of mortality, for the control of which effective steps were taken. 


The Suar and Bilaspur tahsils were highly affected by malaria 4nd. 
both of them were declared Ttearai tahsils. Twelve travelling medical 
units each, with s compounder in charge of the unit were set up in these 
tahsils during 1941-42 and the main work of these units. was to contro} 
malaria, cholera and smdllpox.. These travelling dispensaries treated. 
about 75,462 persons in that year. At tahsil leval there used to be one 
switary inspector, equiped with alla nti-epidemie means for prevens 
tion of cholera, smallpox and malaria. 


The sanitary inspectors supervised vaccination work, the work of 
travelling medical units and organised D.D.T. sprays, to check breed» 
ing of mosquitoes and flies. 


In each of the Shahabad, Milak and Sadar tahsils there-was-a-health 
worker, who, besides being in charge of a unit performed smallpox 
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vaccinations and anti-cholera inoculations and also maintained records 
of births and deaths in his area. 


The medical department of Rampur state worked under the supervi- 
sion of a chief medical officer, who supervised the work of the district 
hospitil, city dispensary and the state hospitals at Milak, Suar, Tanda, 
Shshabad, Bilaspur and Kemri. 


Daring the year 1940-41, the Rampur Anti+Tuberculosis Associa+ 
tion was formed, which was affiliated to the Central Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. 


With the merger of the state, all the hospitals, dispensaries, 
sushdhalagas and shafakhanas came under the Uttar Pradesh govern. 
ment. At prasent there are two aushdhalayas and three shafakhanae 
in the district, besides the district hospital and a women’s hospital. 
There is & govern ment T.B. clinic in the city and five dispensaries, ‘one 
each at Tanda, Manpur Ojha, Milak,.Kemri and Rampur city. Three 
employees’ state insurance dispensaries are also located at Rampur. The 
eivil surgeon, Rampur, looks after matters relating to the administration 
of hospitals and dispensaries, in addition to his medical work. 


The district medical officer of health is primarily responsible for 
the prevention of epidemics, enforcement of sanitary measures, regis- 
tration of births and deaths, and popularisation of vaccination and family 
planning programmes. He is a8sisted by an additional district medical 
officer, a chief sanitary inspector, sanitary inspectors, vaccina- 
tors and others. Health work in the municipal area of Rampur is looked 
after by a separate health officer, who is assisted by a chief sanitary 
inspector and. three sanitary inspectors. 


VITAL STaTisTics* 


An examination of the vital statistics of the district in the first 
decade of this century indicates that birth-rate (per thous ind) had been 
slightly higher than the death-rate, excepting for 1907, 1908, 1909, when 
the death-rate was slightly higher than the birth-rate. The cause of 
the increase was the high incidence of deaths from plague in 1907 and 
smallpox in 1908, The birth-rate per thousand was 24.58 in 1904, 
being the highest in the decade. The lowest figure being 15.41 in 1901. 
The maximum and minimum death-rates were 24.12 in 1909 and 11.18 
in 1901, respectively. From 1911 to 1921, the highest birth-rate was 
27.51 per thousand in 1918 and the lowest 12.80 per thousand in 1919, 
while the highest death-rate was 56.75 in 1915 and the lowest 18 .57 in 
1917. The high death-rate in 1919 was due to influenza which raged 
for several months and took a epidemic form. The state supplied 
free medicines on a large-scale and controlled the disease, In 1980-81, 

a ena ae 
®Thore were, itis apprehended, targe-sonle omissionsin the registration of 
births and deaths and therefore the rates are only indicative of the genoral trends 
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the birth and death-rates per thousand were 20.17 agd@d 19.31 xeepeeti> 
vely. In the report of R.H. Saloway, the census eqmmissigner of the 
Rampur state, the following observations, made in 1940-41, throw suffi- 
cient light on the causes leading to decline in population of Bilaapun and 
Suar tahsils : “A study of the population figures shaws that there wae 
# further sharp fall of population as recorded in the census jn 1921, 
This decline was arrested in the decade from 1921 to 1981 and the.censusa 
taken in the latter year showed a slight ircrease on the 1921 figures. 
The1941 census has recorded a further slight increasein population. This 
inerease would have been larger but for the decline in the population 
of Bilaspur and Suar tahsils. These tahsils like the Tarai and Bhabar 
government estates have never really recovered from influenza epidemic 
of 1919, the result of which are reflected in the 1921 census figures. The 
epidemic was responsible for the depopulation of many villages resulting 
in the advance of Tarai conditions which provide perfect breeding 
ground for the malaria mosquitoes, The remnants of population 
weakened as they were by the influenza epidemic.were unable to with+ 
stand malaria and the population consequently declined.” 


In 1941-42, the birth-rate was 20.6 and the death-rate 14.2. This 
shows that the birth-rate was more or less.the same as it was in 1981 but 
that there was slight fall incthe death-rate. 


After 1950, rates of birth and death continued to show downward 
trends, In-the fifties the highest birth-rate was 18.7 in 1957, the lowest 
being 12.5 in 1956. In the same period the highest death-rate was 20.7 
in 1958, the minimum being 12,9 in 1956. For the sixties the following 
statemert indicates figures for the birth-rate and death-rate ;: 


rt nn nn a et eRe Ss HN A 


Birth-rate per Death-rate per 


Year thousand thousand 
a >... eae aaa 
Ys. os aa a ee eg 

1968 tee eee eee 14,43 6,72 

1964 ove eee . ‘ae 36 45 7.46 

1965 See tis = 16.11 8.65 

1966 ave ave oes 16,15 7,29 

1967 sss ay ais 18 .25 8.25 

1968 von eee tee 10 O86 790 
Infant Mortality 


The rate of mortality among children below one year in ge Wes 
quite high in the past. In 1941-42, the total number of eins of 


1 Gl, (R)—86 
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ohiidren below one year of age was 660. The infant mortality rate per 
1,000 births was 69.8. 


In the fifties, infant mortality was highest in 1951, wher 786 infants 
died. The minimum figure was 864 in 1959. In the sixties, the figures 
eame down in 1960 and 1962 but again rose to 1,286 in 1964 and 1,418 
in 1965. O.:1 the whole, more infants died in the sixties thar in the 
fifties of the present century. The following statement gives figures of 
infant mortality in the district in the sixties of this century : 


a Te a er Ca a 


Year Infant mortality 
Dig ete get St Vie tg we eS? a tal 

TOR Ce ae ae SE as ees 

1961 ies ove ces Sie a Not available 

1962 ese ove as a eee 146 

1963 oe see Py ie see 881 

1964 fe ad by? a “it 1,286 

1965 see ae wie xe tee 1,418 

1966 ae bee a r sd 952 

1967 . 825 

1068 ae wee a eee Tal 

1969 . Not available 

DISEASES 


Common Diseases 


Epidemic like cholera, smiilpox, plague, fevers, bowel-disorders 
and respiratory diseases cuused most of the deaths in the past but they 
have been controlled to a considerable extent. Fever, however, still 
claims a large number of deaths in the district, 


Fever—The term ‘fever’ covers a number of such diseases as 
malaria and typhoid as well as many unidentified ailments usually 
accompanied by fever. The abundance of rainfall and nearness to the 
Tarai appear to favour the development of malaria parasites which 
eause fever. Previously, fever.was the commonest and most fatal 
disease of the district. In the early months of 1894, fever raged in an 
epidemic form but it died down with the coming of summer, although 
it again burst out with an unparalleled severity during the'rains. It ‘is 
estimated that about 99 per centof the inhabitants were affected, 
achools were closed for three weeks and public offices for three days. 
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In the beginning of the twentieth century also fever was the main 
cause of death. In 1900, as many as 6,115 out of 17,649 total deaths 
were caused by fever. In 1910, 4,478 persons died of fever, while the 
total number of deaths was 9,755. In 1921, about 600 persons died due 
to fever, the total number of deaths being 18,789. Between 1910 to 
1920, the highest number of deaths was 1,972 in 1912. In 1980-81 the 
number of deaths was 9,084 and of these 2,422 were due to fever. In 
1941-42, the total number of deaths was 6,640, out of which 8,258 per- 
sons died of fever. This shows that about 30 per cent deaths were due 
to this cause. In the fifties, the highest number of deaths due to fever 
was 8,039 in 1959, the year 1956 registering the lowest figure, 2,155. 


With the improvement of medical and health services deaths from 
fever have declined. Figures for the sixties are as under ; 


a re a ee 


"Year Number of deaths due 
to fever 

es Le a pte mei ig age te | 

1961 aoe oe we eee oes N.A.- 

1962 a us eo ty) See 1,148 

1963 ave eee eas rat see 1,884 

1964 au ite = & a 1,022 

1965 nae i Zi sy. tes 1,706 

1966 eae ons ses ale ove 1,201 

1967 vee ve eee vee see 1,829 

1968 See wh MY a be fas 1,288 

1969 eee ase toe eee eee 87 (urban area only) 


a ne A A meee ee 


Dysentery and Diarrhoea—Bowel complaints, usually in the 
form of dysentery and diarrhoea, generally account for a large number 
of deaths in the district. These are mostly due to insanitary conditions 
and unsatisfactory arrangements for supply of drinking water. With 
the enforcement of sanitary measures, the incidence of these diseases 
has declined. In the first decade of this century about 400 persons on 
an average died of these diseases per year, the highest figure being 651 
in 1909, which fell to 141 only in 1910. From 1911 to 1950, no separate 
account of deaths caused by dysentery and diarrhoea is available, In 
the fifties, the minimum figure was 305 in 1956, while the maximum 
657 (in rural areas. only) in 1960. The following statement gives the 
number of deaths due to bowel disorders from 1962 to 1969: 
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a me a a i as ee ee ee oe ee 


Number of deaths due to 


Year dysentery and diarrhoea 
a a a aa 
Wa 

1968 oes ies wee yas es 283 

ry04 =e - Ss 2 on 487 

1968 ave ai We zat ss 288 

1966 wi os tee vee ae 458 

1907 Sie is oe a1? 

1968 es dee iis bee ies 139 

1969 ie? sek iss se _ 10 (urban area only) 


a a a i a ne eR Sr ee ne 


Respiratory Diseases —In the fifties of this century, the number 
of deaths from these diseases rose from 853 in 1951 to 1,002(in rural area 
only) in 1960, the highest number being 1,579 in 1958. The following 
statement gives figures for the year from 1962 to 1969: 
rg PY 


No.of deaths due to 


Year reSpiratory disea#es 
Seg eee ji eke Seer ee 
ea. CO””*C‘iRS EP! 

1968 we ‘ : 625 

1964 are “ 72) 

1965 : - 2 . si 825 

1066 ; 1,088 

1967 wt — Ts si Pe 798 

logs iis Sei Le ry, oe 985 

1469 ies ae via aia , 82 (urban area only) 


L Muesvites 


Cholera, smallpox and plague formérly used to take a heavy toll 
of lives in the distriét, while plague appeared at intervals, cholera and 
smallpox were almost a permanent feature. 
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Gholera—Cholera is one of those formidable diseases which take 
& few lives every year and sometimes assume the form of an epidemic, 
The year 1896 was marked by a severe epidemic of cholera when 1,384 
persons died of this disease. Once again, in 1900, Cholera took an epi-. 
demic form, the number of deaths reported being 1,185. Though strict 
measures were taken to check the disease, yet in August, 1902 there was 
again serious outbreak of cholera and tahsils Bilaspur and Milak were 
chiefly affected. In 1903, it reappeared but in a mild form. In 1907, 
it took 481 lives, but from this year on it declined. In 1912 there were 
889 deaths. In the second decade of this century, the highest number 
was 1,266 in 1915. In 1921 it reappeared in a severe form and took 
1,819 lives but in 1930-31, the number came down to 122 and it was 
further reduced to only 26 in 1941. In the fifties, there were few cases 
of cholera, except in 1958, when 636 lives were lost. In the sixties only 
stray cases were reported. 


S mallpox—Smal!pox was a frequent visitor in the district towards 
the end of the last and beginning of the present century. In order to 
check the disease a vaccination department was established in Rampur, 
in 1878, and the Vaccination Act was enforced in the city in 1895. In the 
beginning, people opposed vaccination, but) gradually they realised ite 
benefits. In 1908, smallpox took an epidemic form and 8,100 persons 
died of it. In 1907 it again appeared in a virulent form, causing 1,218 
deaths. Though incidence of the epidemic became lighter, it recurred 
from time to time, claiming about 800 livcs at each visitation during 
this decade. In 1914 and 1920 it again appeared in an epidemic form 
and took the lives of 2,477 and 8,057 persons, respectively. In 1980, it 
revisited the district and caused 459 deaths. In 1941, the number 
decreased to only 18, and from 1950 to 1960 the maximum number of 
deaths due to this cause was 198 in 1959... There was a gencral decrease 
in the number of deaths from smallpox as it was checked by preventive 
measures taken by the medical and, public health department. Conse 
quently during the sixties very few cases occurrea in the district, 


Plague—Plague is said to have made its first appearance in the 
district in January, 1905, when 600 cases were reported. In 1906, it 
took 1,529 lives. Though necessary measures were adopted to check 
it, 1907 saw plague again with unabated severity, and mortality increased 
to 2,121. Generally people do not favour plague inoculation. From 
1908 to 1910 there were very few cases of plague. In 1911, 1912 and 
1918 the city was ravaged by plague which caused 4,044, 858 and 998 
deaths, respectively. The epidemic also prevailed during January, 
February and March and again in December, 1931. Necessary measures 
and precautions were taken by the medical and public health department 
to control it, and only 885 persons fella prey to it. Anti-plague vaccine 
was used for its prevention. Then onward, cases of plague have been 
very few, so that in the fifties and sixties not even a single case was 
reported. 
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Other Diseases 


Insanity, blindness, leprosy and tuberculosis are the other common 
diseases found prevailing in the district since long. In 1901, the total 
number of insane, blind, deaf ard lepers was 1,089. Efforts were made 
by the nawabs to check these diseases, especially tuberculosis, After 
the merger of the state necessary provisions were made by the Uttar 
Pradesh governmer t, in the Five-year Plans, to improve conditions and 
they resulted in a decrease of the incidence of some of these diseases. 
The following statement gives the number of deaths caused in the district 
due to T.B. and Leprosy from 1960 to 1969 


Year T.B. Leprosy 
eee ss ; A ee ees ps antes — Ss 
i 1 Gl ee a oo eee gee ao ee "28 

1961 25 

1962 * ose . 25 49 

31968 ove . . 22 G7 

1964 ar we hie ee ave 125 288 

1965 see one es vee ves 109 146 

1966 ave . 62 283 

1967 vee : Fe 70 154 

1968 one ’ oe nse 131 57 

1969 ’ . . 180 


es. a ne ee i 


Mepicat AND PuBiic HeALtA ORGANISATION 


The medical department was under the chief medica] officer, posted 
at Rampur, who was responsible to the minister for medical and public 
health of the erstwhile state. After the merger of the state with Uttar 
Pradesh in 1949, 8 civil surgeon was posted at Rampur, and he is the 
head of the entire medical set-up in the district. He is in over-all charge 
ofall the hospitals and allopathic dispensaries. In July, 1961, a separate 
directorate was established at Lucknow for the development and effective 
supervision of the Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries, but their local 
pr lon nara continues to be in the charge of the district medical officer 
of health. 


The planning department also looks after the improvement of general 
sanitation and public health. Sanitary inspectors look after environ~ 
mental sanitation work in each development block and supervise work 
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relating to control and prevention of epidemics. The following state- 
ment gives details of public health activities undertaken in the district 
in first three Five-year Plans : 


me a a tn te ee ee a ee ee 


Scheme LPlan 11 Plan I11] Plan 
1 2 8 = 4 

No.of drinking water wells constructed sie 175 $98 a 568 
Old dcinking water wells improved... wie 856 555 818 
Length of kutcha drains gonstructed ... see 6km, 8.96km. Nil 
Length of pukka drainsconstructed .., ~ I8bm, 15km. 658 km, 
No.of hand pumpsinstalled ane ace 86 980 2,698 
No.of washing and bathing platforms built eee 102 470 1,159 
No.ofsmokelessovens constructed... eee 89 56 268 
No.of ventilators fixed _ ee cae 84 111 93 
No.ofSanitary latrines built ise sua 54 104 756 
No.of haulth and sanitary exhibitions organized ... 6 q 10 


et eee ery nr et a i me ne i sa me me ie eR Hen Be ee Ge Re 


Hospitals 


There are four. State hospitals and one T.B. clinic in the district, 
all situated at Rampur. The district hospital, Rampur, has 110 beds 
for men and 6 for women. The women's hospital has 50 beds, and jail 
and police hospitals have 12 beds each. The government T.B. clinic 
gives only outdoor treatment. 


Both the district and women’s hospitals are equipped with Patho. 
logical laboratories, the former haying an X-ray apparatus also in addi- 
tion, Convicts and police personnel suffering from leprosy and other 
diseases are treated at the hospitals attached to the jail and police lines 
respectively, 


The following statement gives information about the staff posted 
ind patients treated in the hospitals in 1969 ; 


Staff No. of patients treated 
Hospitals a 
No. of 
doctors Others Indoor Outdoor 
‘1 2 8 4 5 
a a en re i ne a ey ry at cence te ct i ie 
distrigt Hospital, Rampur see 6 98 8,949 44,255 
Vomen’s Hospital, Rampur eee 2 19 1,680 11,355 
*olice Hospital, Rampur ... ene 1 5 98 6,804 
ail Hospital,Rampur.., see 1 1 85 801 
overnment T.B.Clinic, Rampur... 8 20 Sis 962 


a eg 


a a ee ee re eR he a ee ee i a Sa, 
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Dispensaries 


Allopathic—The following statement gives about the staff, number 
of beds and number of patients treated at the State allopathic dispen- 
garies in the district in 1969 : 


ae 9 ye gt nae ee es A eS fe, op Re pe Meee ee ee ge eS 


No, of No. of patients 
Dispensary Staff beds treated 
No. of Others Indoor Outdoor 
doctors 
ee ee ee te 
1 2 8 4 5 8 
City Dispensary, Rampur .., 1 8 tex wae 15,209 
State Dispensary, Tanda .., 1 7 7 140 11,80g 
Manpur Ojha Dispensary... eee 5 ied ay 9,247 
State Dispensary, Milak 1 a 6 88 7,538 
State Dispensary, Kemri 1 4 vee bee 5,128 
E.S.L[ Dispensary, Civi) Lines 4 18 iss ihe 7,406 
B.S.[. Dispensary, Fort Area 4 17 aie nth 16,204 
B.S.1. Dispensary, Jwalanagat 8 13 ie sae 11,560 


ne et a re a et pe Oe Se 


In addition to the hospitals and dispensaries set up by the State 
aera many clinics are run by private medical practitioners at 
ifferent places in the district. 


Ayurvedic and Unani—There are three Unani and two Ayurvedic 
dispensaries in the district, under the supervision of the district medical 
officer of health, Rampur. The State Unani dispensary, located in the 
Fort Area of Rampur city, was established in 1944 and the rest were 
set up after the merger of the state, between 1958 and 1956, Each 
Unani dispensary is manned by a Hakim in charge, except for the state 
Unani dispensary, Rampur city, where) there is one more Hakim, Esch 
Ayurvedic dispensary has one vaid in charge. The following statement 
gives the number of staff, beds and patients treated in these dispensaries 


during 1970 : 
EG 
; No. of patients 


No. of staff No. of treated 
Dispensary an bed 8 
No. of Others Indoor Outdoor 
doctors 
1 3 3 4 5 6 
State Unani Dispensary, — ar 
Rampur City ... oe 2 9 8 v4 1,22,000 
Unani Dispensary, Kita sae 1 2 sss os 648 
State Unani Dispensary, Patwai 1 2 ane see 18,000 
Ayurvedic Dispensary, Ramput City 1 4 sae tes 22,000 
Ayurvedic Dispensary, Manpur 1 2 875 


ee arya eS aha 
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Primary Health Centres 


There are six primary health centres in the district, at Shehabad, 
Bilaspur, Suar, Chamraua, Rajpura and Saiyidnagar, each manned by a 
doctor and a compounder, the centre at Rajpura being manned by a 
compounder only. There are 8 beds each at the Shahabad, Bilaspur 
and Suar centres and 6 beds each at the Rajpura, Chamraua and Saiyid- 
nagar centres. These primary health centres are the peripheral units 
of medical health, family planning and maternity and child health 
activities, working under the control of the medical officer, but 
under the general supervision of the district medica] officer of health. 
The following statement gives the location and yearof establishment 
of these centres : 


re: re 


ee ee ek me 


Year of establish- Development block 
Primary health centres ment in which situated 
epee Nc ee Ge he Sey St btn gees 
Shahabad das wee “of 1953 Shahabad 
Rajputa vue ove one 1967 Milak 
Bilaspur eos tee te 1953 Bilaspur 
Suar on ase bas 1958 Suat 
Chamraua wit oe Lf 1956 Rampur 
Saiyidnagar.... one ore 1956 Saiyidnagar 


en rte re a AY SN A gO 


Maternity and Ohild Welfare 


To reduce the high rate of female mortality during child-birth, and 
pre-natal and post-natal periods and death of infants, planned efforts 
are being made since 1948. The high rate of mortality was due to lack 
of medical facilities, malnutrition, poor living conditions and unhygienic 
midwifery by untrained daiz. Each centre is manned by a midwife, a 
health visitor and a dai, whereas certain subcentres are manned 
by a dai only. A doctor has been posted at each centre at Shahabad, 
Bilaspur, Suar, Chamraua and Saiyidnagar. These maternity centres 
also serve as family planning centres and the district family planning 
officer looks after their administration, The following statement gives 
the location of maternity centres and subcentres ; 
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i on ae a et te ee 
Primary health Maternity centre with yeur 
centre of establishment Maternity subeentres 
te a a te RS ne re ne Ge Se RE eI fo Peper SPN eae 5 SS Se Som 
1 2 8 
Shahabad we ©=Shahabad-1988.:., .» Seifni, Kharsd!, Tuttda, Patwai, 
Madkhar 
Rajpura w. Miluk-1967 she .. Dhanéli, Milak, Jiwai, Dhamora, 
Loha 
Bilaspur ww» Bilaspur-1958: .,, .«. Kemri, Manpur Qjha, wnawab- 


ganj, MoHakhera 


Suar .. =Suar-19538 oa w. Tanda, Maswasi, Milak Khanam, 
Darhial, Chapparra 


Chamraua .. Chamraua-1956,,, , ... Kakraua, Punjabnagar, Bham- 
raua, Koela a : 


Saiyidnagar...  Saiyidnagar-1956 .. Singankhera, Doraniyan, Mundia 
Badpur, Khurshidnagar 


a a A a RN SH A 


The statement below gives the number of matermity cases attended 
by the staff of these centres during 1967, 1968 and 1969 : 


No.of gaseshandledathomes No.ofcaseshandled 


at centres 
Year Fue 
Midwives Dai Total 
1 2 8 4 ia hae 
1967 ive ade 4,028 1,194 5,862 640 
1968 ie oes 8,865 2,692 5,607 1,050 
1969 ies ive 2,742 1,581 4,590 227 


A re cn a 8 a i 8 ne A a ee ee 


There is a training centre in Rampur city, established.in. 1958, 
where a two-year course of training is imparted to auxiliary nurses and 
midwives. Each trainee is given a ‘stipend of Rs 40 per month during 
the training period, Minimum qualification for entrants is, that they 
should have passed the eighth class examination, and .60 trainees can 
be trained in two equal batches. However, therg were only 82 admis- 
siorg in 1971. and 24 in 1972, In thé same premises 7% cre is the Rafat 
Maternity Centre manned by one health Wiiioe Yous Widwiee: two 
daig and other staff. It hasan indoor ward consisting of 14 beds for, 
maternity cases. 
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Vaccination 


In order to check the ravages of smallpox, the vaccination depart. 
ment was established at Rampur in 1878. The drive for vaccination 
at first met with great opposition from the people, but later they realised 
its benefits and public response increased This is shown by the fact 
that in 1881 only 4,522 persons got vaccinated, as compared with 
19,512 in 1908. 


After the merger of the state, the district medical officer of health 
was put in change ofthe work of vagcination in the. district, He is 
assisted in this work by 23 vaccinators and others. The work of vac: 
cination has been intensified since 1968, when the national smallpox 
eradication scheme was launched in the district. Mothers are usually 
advised to get their children vaccinated as early as possible. 


The following statement gives the number of persons vaccinated 
during the years 1960 to 1969 : 


Primary vaccinations Re-vacoinations 
Year ete Ve en SR a a a ee he ee 
Total Sudcess- Un- Total Suocess- Un- 
no. ful Saoceskful no, fal Buccessful 
“)””~*«St”*~<“~*iRi 
1000, ~=~*~S,S*C« BGA «2B,1SO~—~*«*OO~=~=«OGB—«80,434 —«2,875 
1961 bie 23,717 22,788 410 42,828 35,558 2,464 
1962 bat 28,640 25,924 480 53,894 48,792 8,008 
1963 oes 33,014 29,968 379 78,861 64,057 3,092 
1964 ose 42,308 88,092 575 38,87,516 2,01,561 76,481 
1965 ose 81,324 25,877 1,772 2,57,€96 1,05,882 88,618 
T1966 vee 30,471 27,181 998 61,408 83,062 18,785 
1967 tee 44,486 88,61 2 1,349 2,134,384 1,21,007 46,065 
1968 ove 41,540 38,079 1,180 1,20,201 67,778 25,396 
1989 Sas 58,891 48,461 1,495 98,358 54,807 19,477 
se le hte eee ee 
Eye-relief 


Cataract, glaucoma and trachoma are the most common diseagés 
of theeye in thd distristt and the K.D. Dalmia Eyé Hospital run by the 
district Eye R:lief Society, Rampur, a voluntary agency is intended to 
treat these. This hospital was established on December 20, 1958, 
and holds-eye-relief camps-at different places in the'district. Detailed 
information about the camps held during 1969 and 1970 is given below ; 
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Year Place No. of operations No. oftefrac- 
tions 


ee ee ee ee ee 


1969 ve «» Khempur j -_ 175 %4 
Bilaspur 
Milak 
Shahabad 
Rampur 
Rathaunda 


1970 oee «. Milak wee 195 v6") 
Tanda 
Bilaspur 
Rathaunda 
Shahabad 
Chamraua 


ee ee ee rr ee a ne ne ca GN IE EN SR TH = here A A Ae 


Prevention of Food Adulteration 


The district medical officer of health is the licensing authority for 
food establishments and drug stores in: the district. The following 
statement would give an idea of the measures undertaken to prevent 
adulteration during 1967, 1968 and 1969 : 


et ee nt a et i a = et A A ae 


No.ofsamples No.ofsamples No.of prosecu- No. of oases 


Year collected found adulte- tions luunched convicted 
tated 
1 3 8 4 5 
ee ce a ey ND nt NY Sr A Pi SM a a fe ee 
1967 vee oes 220 68 49 20 
1968 soe aoe 248 40 30 u 
1969 eee ace 242 83 2 10 


National Malaria Eradication Programme 


The abundance of rainfall and proximity to the Tarai were suitable 
factors for malaria wich caused fever often to assume an_ epidemic 
form. The northern portion of the district adjoining the Tarai was 
repeatedly visited by malarial fever and caused many deaths. 


The national malaria contro] programme was introduced in the 
district on January 2, 1937, under the supervision of an anti-malaria 
officer, and was converted into the National Malaria Eradication Pro- 
gramme on April 1, 1958. 


In the area adjoining Tarai, where malaria took an epidemic form, 
spraying of D.D,T, was carried out twice a year in all human dwellings 
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and cattle-sheds. In other areas it was sprayed twice a year, Surveils 
lance work was started in 1961 when 446 positive cases of malaria were 
detected. Since then the incidence of malaria has been gradually 
decreasing, as the following statement indicates : 


Se nt 8 a Rt SP nl ies ee Se me ge ee 


No.offever Personsgiven No.ofBlood Positive cree? 


Year cases anti-malaria smears collec- detectec 
treatment ted 

Oe ign ay dig ee ig nage gw wear 

“1962. SS*«RODMAS~S*«iaSLBSS*S~*~< 
1963 con cee 30,465 21,757 25,362 Nil 
1964 rer ove 80,934 32,858 82,919 1 
1965 ose eae 36,985 84,078 45,025 Ni) 
1966 eos 12,682 7,280 11,458 Nil 
1967 ig die 8,895 8,046 8,865 2 
1968 oe see 14,158 13,591 14,245 3 
1969 ase ‘ee 15,496 15,2765 15,558 Nil 
1970 a) vee 16,581 16,082 18,963 7 
1971 ade oe 16,180 16,011 18,669 5 
1972 ene oes 16,351 14,710 17,136 Nil 


pk rn 


The National Malaria Eradication Programme entered the ‘main- 
tenance phase’ from September’1j91966) The district medical officer 
of health is assisted by two units, one each posted in the Milak and 
Shahibad tahsils to look after this work. Basie health workers of 
the units collect blood smears of fever cases and send them for exami-« 
nation to the unit at the headquarters. A basic health worker is deputed 
for populition of 10,000 persons, visiting every dwelling-place each 
month, 


Family Planning 


The family planning scheme was introduced in the district in 1962, 
and was put under the charge of the district medical officer of health. 
The district family planning bureau was established in 1965 at Rampur, 
under a district family planning officer, its supervision and control rest 
ing with the district medical officer of health. He is also assisted by a 
male, and a female district extension educators and a health education- 
cum-information officer posted at Rampur. 
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There were four family planning centres in the district in the begin- 
ning—one each of Suar, Bilaspur, Saiyidnagar and Shahabad. As many 
as 82 more family planning centres have been established since 1962. 
They are equally divided among the six primary health centres. 


Every family planuing centre is manned by a family planning 
health assistant and a family welfare worker. This staff works under 
the supervision of the medical officer in charge of the primary health 
centre concerned. In addition, there is a block extension educator and 
a health visitor in each block, to propagate family planning methods 
and motivate the people. The following statement gives the list of 
family planning centres in district : 


Primary health centres Family planning centers 


1 2 
Bilaspur ants ae i <. ite re i Ojha 
iluSpu 
Bengali colony 
Kemri 
Molla Khera 
Panwuaria 


Chamraua se wee ate i. Punjabnagar 
Bakainia 
Chamraua 
Bhamraua 
Koela 
Kakraua 
Rajpura vee Me a te Dhamora 
Dhaneli east 
Jiwai Jadid 
Loha 
Milak 
Rajpura 


Saiyidnagar... Par sis ice Mundia Badpur 
Saintha Khera 
Kashipur 
Dilpura 
Khurshidnagar 
Saiyidnagar 


Shahabad See ae we wea Tanda 
Seifni 
Patwai 
Kharsol 
Shahahbad 
Madkhar 


Suar ahs re Pes on Darhial 
Tanda 
Maswasi 
Rustam Nagar 
Milak Khanam 
Suar 


a en a a ne a a re 
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There are two mobile units at the district headquarters, each under 
a medical officer. One unit performs vasectomy operations, In all 
273, such operations were performed in 1969-70, The other unit inserts 
loops and is in the charge of a female medical officer, AS many as 826 
loops were inserted in 1969-70. The progress of the family planning 
scheme is indicated in following statement ; 


ee 


TE eee eet 


+ a a oye a 


No.ofloop No.of vasec- No. of tubec- 
Year insertions tomy opera- tomy-opera- 
tions tions 

1 a Bec cna mae 

1961-02 eee Nil tCiSSS~«S 
1962-63... ase oes Nil 51 80 
1968-64 ... eee aoe Nil 112 1l 
1964-65. oe ar Nil 1,289 Nil 
1965-66, ave tee 293 1,066 9 
1966-07 ~... ace oo, 1,410 978 26 
1967-68... ase ke 1,652 2,801 §1 
1908-69... see {o> 3,442 1,398 85 
1969-70, 2,433 1,610 55 


ar i el nl ee Pr RR ee Ee | gp se 


District Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society 


It was established in 1950, with the district magistrate as its ex 
officio ore and the civil surgeon its vice-president. The district 
medical officer of health works as its ex officio secretary. The society 
gives relief to the people at the time of natural calamities and emergen; 
cies, Funds are raised by enrolling members or collecting donatious and 
subscriptions. A sum of Rs 182 was realised in 1969-70 by the society 
as membership subscription, 


Diet and Nutrition 


Wheat and rice are consumed at an average rate of 250 gm. and 80 
gm. respectively per capita per day. Most of the people consume 
polished rice and the pretties of parboiling the paddy is disappearing. 
Rice is washed several times before cooking and the majority of people 
discard its water, but it is used either in pulse or in some vegetable. 
About 28 to 80 gm. bran is removed from 1 kg. of wheat. A small 
section of population consumes cheap grains like barley, jowar, 
bajra and maize. The average daily consumption of such cereals 
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was 20 gm. per head per day in 1971. Some people also consume mix- 
ture of cereals such as wheat, barley and gram or wheat and gram. 
Generally dajra is consumed during winter and jowar in summer, a3 
there id a general belief that bajra gives heat and jowar keeps the body 
cool. The total daily consumption of cereals is 850 gm. against the 
recommended quantity of 400 gm. This has lead to overall lowering of 
the calorific.value to 1,857 against the recommended allowance of 2,400. 
The consumption of pulses is 80gm. per head per day, the recommended 
quantity being 70 gm. for vegetarians and 55 gm. for non-vegetarians. 
Among pulses black gram (urd), green gram (moong) and lentils (masoor) 
are consumed. People prefer pulses without husk and cook it sepa- 
rately. No preference is generally given in giving more pulses to 
pregnant mothers. The per capita consumption of green leafy vegeta- 
bles per day is only 20 gm. as against the recommended quantity of 
100 gm. The leafy vegetables available in the district are amaranth, 
radish leaves, spinach, fenugreek, mustard leaves and kulpha. The 
low consumption of green leafy vegetables has resulted in lowering of 
vitamin A content in the diet. An average of 50 gm. of non-leafy vege- 
tables are consumed per capita per day against the recommended quan- 
tity of 45 gm. Among such vegetables iarot, gourd, lobhia, pumpkin, 
ladiesfinger, cauliflower, cabbage and turnip are more popular. The 
average daily consumption of root vegetables is 80 gm. against the 
recommended allowance of 75 gm. These include potato, colocasia, 
onion and radish. Vegetables, like the cercals, are cooked in open iron 
pan and utensils of aluminium and other metals, The daily consump- 
tion of fruits is generally higher than the recommended allowance, 
especially during rainy season. Mangoes, guavas, plums, apples, oranges 
and papayas are consumed and generally people grow these fruits locally. 


Mustard oil and other vegetable oils are the main cooking media, 
while ghee is consumed comparatively by few people. The average 
daily consumption of mustard oil was 8 gm. and ghee 7 gm. per head 
in 1971, the total fat consumption being only 15 gm. against the 
Tecommended quantity of 85 gm. Regarding milk and its products, 
the average daily consumption per head is 80 gm. against the recom- 
mended allowance of 200 gm. for vegetarians and 100 gm. for non- 
vegetarians. Both curd and matha are also used by people. The average 
daily consumption of meat and fish is 20 gm. per head by the 
non-vegetarians which nearly equals the recommended allowance. Eggs 
are also used in fair quantity. 


Generally the diet of people is deficient in calories and animal 
protein, although the total protein is adequate. The diet is marginal 
in calcium and riboflavine, but vitamin A content is inadequate. 
People, especially children, show signs of protein malnutrition, vita 
minosis, riboflavin deficiency and anaemia resulting from iron deficiency. 


CHAPTER XVII 
OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 


For the administration of Labour Laws and implementation of 
Labour Welfare measures the district of Rampur falls in the Bareilly 
region of the State labour department. The officeof the additional 
regional conciliation officer was established at Rampur in 1949. He 
is in overall eed, 6 ofthe implementation of labourlaws and other allied 
measures in the district, He isassisted by three labour inspectors, one 
superintendent and other staff. The inspectors look after the interests 
of labour generally and maintain liaison between employees and em- 
ployers in the district. Broadly, the socio-economic problems of the 
labourers relate to their working conditions, wages, industrial relations, 
trade unions, social security and welfare problems. It is the responsi- 
bility of labour inpectors to ensure that different labour laws are 
properly enforced and their contraventions prosecuted. Some of the 
abour Acts in operation in the district are briefly given below : 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923—This Act enjoins 
upon.an employer the payment of compensation if death or personal 
injury is caused to a worker in an accident in the course of his employ: 
ment and also if the worker contracts any of the diseases mentioned in 
the Act asa result of his occupation, The deputy commissioner, 
Rampur, is the compensation commissioner ex officio under the Act, 
for determining the amount of compensation payable to a workman, 
The following statement gives the amount of compensation paid in 1968 
and 1969 to injured workmen and dependents of workmen involved in 
fatal accidents : 


a ep a re rr en 8 


No. ofdisable- Amount of No.offatal Amountof 


a a 


Year ment ouses compensation cases compensation 
paid (in Rs) paid (in Rs) 

i See S iw << 5s 
‘198 .SStCt~—sé“‘<‘éNE!))COUNCU~”CS 000 
1969 ooo eee 1 8,900 1 7,000 


The Indian Boiler'’s Act, 1923—This Act provides for the regis« 
tration and inspection of boilers and prohibits the use of unregistered or 


uncertified boilers. 
The Indian Trade Union Act, 1926—The Act provides for the 


tegistration and cancellation of trade unions and empowers the registrar 
of trade unions, Kanpur, to check their activities. 


1 Gl, (R)— 88 
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The Employment of Children Act, 1938—-The Act prohibits 
the employment of children below the age of fourteen years, in work- 
shops where biris, carpets, cement, soap, matches, explosives, and 
fireworks are manufactured, cloth is printed, dyed and woven; mica is 
cut and split, hides are tanned, wool cleaned, ctc. It also prohibits 
the employment of children below the age of fifteen years in any occupa, 
tion connected with the transport of passengers, goods or mails, etc. 


The U. P. Maternity Benefit Act, 1938—This Act provides 
for payment of cash benefits to women before and after childbirth and 
for compulsory periods of rest during such periods. 


The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946— 
The Act is applicable to factories and establishments in the district, 
employing a hundred workers or more. The Act regulates their condi- 
tions of service such as leave, absence, late coming, supply of drinking 
water during summer, industrial safety, rest pause, etc. It requires 
employers to frame standing orders defining the terms and conditions 
of employment which are certified by the labour commissioner. By 
the end of March 81, 1971, there were scven establishments having 
certified standing orders. 


The Industrial Disputes Act,1947 (Act XIV of 1947) and 
the U. P. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 (U. P. Act XXVIII of 
1947)—Both these Acts provide for the settlement of industrial 
disputes and prevention of lock-outs and strikes. The conciliation 
officer in the capacity of the chairman, conciliation board first tries 
to settle disputes through persuation.and mediation. If success is 
not thus achieved, he submits the report tothe government which 
after being satisfied refers the disputes to the adjudication ofa labout. 
court or an industrial tribunal. Under these Acts, the labour inspector 
posted at Rampur is required to conduct preliminary enquiries. He 
also ensures the implementation of awards given by the labour court 
and industrial tribunals. The conciliation board disposed of 122 and 
71 cases respectively in 1970 and 1971. 


The Factories Act, 1948—This Act seeks to regulate the condi- 
tions of work inside factories such as the hours of work, leave and wages, 
safeguards for health, special provisions for young persons and women 
welfare measures like first-aid, cantcens, and supply of cool drinking- 
water in summer near the place of work, etc. There were 27 factories 
registered under the Act in April, 1978. 


The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 (Act XXXIV of 
1948)—-With the enforcement of this Act after the merger of the state, 
certain benefits have been provided to the employees of factories in the 
district, As many as three factories situated at Rampur had been 
covered under Employees’ State Insurance scheme till 1970. It provides 
security for industrial workers against risk of sickness, maternity and 
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injuries sustained during employment in the form of cash benefits. 
These benefits are at present available to 5,300 workers. The scheme is 
implemented by the Enployees’ State Insurance Corporation, Kanpur, 
which provides all the prescribed benefits to insured employees. At 
the three Employees’ State Insurance Dispensaries, located at Rampur, 
insured employees are given medical treatment. As many as 853,170 
patients were treated at these dispensaries in 1970. 


The Minimum Wages Act, 1948—This Act authorises the State 
government to fix the minimum wages of agriculture and various indus- 
tries covered under the scheduled employments and to regulate the 
hours of work and weekly rest of workers. The labour inspector posted 
at Rampur looks after its enforeement in scheduled employments inclu- 
ding the rice mills, flour mills, oil mill:, the tabacco industry (including 
the making of biris), tanncries, leather factories, road construction, 
building operations, public motor transport, local bodies, agricultural 
farms, etc. Four prosecutions were Juunched in the district for contra- 
vention of provisions of the Act in 1970-71, the number of inspections 
carried out being 252. 


The Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961—This applies to motor 
transport undertakings which employ five or more persons. According 
to the provisions of this Act, motor transport companies and under- 
takings have to be registered aid have to make provision for recreat:on, 
rest-rooms, canteens, liveries, medical aid, working hours and weekly 
rest, leave and holidays for their workers. There were two registered 
motor transport undertakings in the district in 1970. 


The Uttar Pradesh Industrial, Establishments (National 
Holidays), Act, 1961—It applies to the factories and provides that 
national holidays, such as Independence Day, Mahatma Gandhi's 
birthday and Republic Day, be allowed to workers onf ull wages. 


_ The Uttar Pradesh Dookan Evam_ Vanijya_ Adhisthan 
Adhiniyam, 1962—This Act repealed the U. P. Shops and Commercial 
Establishments Act, 1947, in December, 1962. It is applicable 
to shopkeepers and owners of other commercial establishments 
and regulates matters like the hours of opening and closing of shops 
and commercial establishments, weekly close days, attendance, leave, 
payment of wages and conditions of service of shop assistants. In 
1969-70 as many as 962 shops were inspected and 33 shopkeepers 
prosecuted for breach of the provisions of the law while in 1970-71 
the number of shops inspected was 2,610, the number of shopkeepers 
prosecuted being 38. 


Pay ment of Bonus Act, 1965—This Act applies to all factories and 
establishments employing 20 workers or more and provides for pay- 
ment of bouus ranging between four per cent and twenty per cent of 
wages eirned by an employee during the accounting year, In 1971 
there were tweaty-fow units in the district covered under the Act. 


Labour Welfare Centre 


Ore ‘A?’ cluss labour welfare centre was established in 1958 by the 
State government in the Civil Lines at Rampur near the labour colony. 
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It has an allopathic dispensary for providing free medical aid to workers 
and their families. A medica] officer assisted by two compounders and 
a midwife is posted at the centre. It also has a women’s and children 
section which renders, maternity care and service to women workers. 
The centreruns a sewing and embroidery class and hasa reading room, 
library and radio forum. It has provisions for indoor and outdoor 
games, such as a gymnasium, and wrestling pits, etc. 


Under the subs‘discd industrial housing scheme, sponsored by the 
Government of India, the State government has set-up two housing 
colonies in Rampur town, one in the Civil Lines and the other at Jwala- 
nagar. The colonics comprise 288 single-room and 96 double-room 
tenements for the workers employed in the factories registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948. 


OLD-aGE PENSION SCHEME 


The old-age pension scheme was launched in the district on Decem- 
ber 1, 1957, Jt provided for a pension of Rs 15 per month to old and 
destitute persons of 70 years of above, having no means of subsistence 
and no tations bound by custom or-usage to support them. Since 
then the scope of this scheme has been liberalised from time to time. 
In February, 1962, the definition of ‘destitute’ was modified in such 4 
manner as to ir clude a person having an income up to Rs 10 per month 
and the age of eligibility for the peusion was reduced to 65 years. Three 
years later, in February, 1965, the scheme was made more generous by 
raising the income of the ‘destitute’ to Rs 13 per month and relaxing 
the age of eligibility for the pension to 60 years, for the widow, cripple 
and persons totally incapable of earning a livelihood on account of 
other physical disabilities. The amount of the pension had also been 
increased to Rs 20 per month in April, 1964, 


The pension is granted by the labour commissioner, Uttar Pradesh, 
but verification of age and other particulars is done in the district. A 
large number of old persons have derived benefit from the scheme. The 
following statement gives some of the important details about the 
old-age pensions in each tahsil as well as the district as a whole: 


; Nir nber of applications accepted Number of persons receiving old: 
Tahsils by the government from 1951 to age pensions on September, 
January 31,1978 197 


ae 


a are er 


Male Female Total Male Feme le Total 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 
ampur ae 93 200 203 §2 107 159 
ilak ieee 15 14 29 4 J & 
Suat es 10 29 39 5 2 ” 
Bilaspur ea 18 28 46 9 12 2} 
Shahabad wae 17 21 88 9 9 18 


Distriat ass 153 292 445 79 1381 210 


OR ng er a rR a I Se A Ree ee tee 
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Efforts, both official and non-official, have been made to propagate 
prohibition since 1947. However, little success has been achieved. 
A new scheme was, therefore, introduced in the district in December, 
1962. It aims at curtailing the consumption of liquor by restricting 
the hours of its sale, increasing the number of dry days and fixing the 
meximum quantity of liquor which may be gold to individuals. 


There were 81 liquor shops in the district in 1970. The consumps 
tion of liquor has been steadily rising. The total sales were of the 
order of 19,740.40 L, P. gallons in 1958-59, while these increased to 
94,648.7 L. P. gallons in 1969-70. The shops remain open daily from 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. except on Tuesdays, Independence Day, October 2, 
January 80, Holi and Diwali. 


The district temperance society was constituted in 1957. It 
carried out temperance and prohibition programme. The president 
of the Zila Parishad, Rampur, was its chairman and the district excise 
officer its sceretary. A vice-chairman and a joint secretary were 
elected members of the society. In 1971, the Zila Maddyanishedh Evam 
Samaj Utthan Samiti was formed, the district magistrate being its ex 
officio chairman and the excise officer, the secretary and treasurer. A 
vice-chairnian, joint secretary and an executive committee consisting 
of 15 members are elected by the samiti from among its members after 
every three years. It exerts moral and social pressure on people to 
dissuade them from drinking liquor. One prohibition organiser and 
one honorary pracharak have been appointed, and they hold camps 
and stalls in fairs and exhibitions for propagating prohibition and to 
wean people from the habit of indulgence in intoxicants in general and 
spirituous drinks in particular. Boards depicting the disastrous effects 
of drugs and liquor have been set up at prominent places in the district. 
The Arya Samaj] and the Gandhi Smarak Nadhi also help in the 
promotion of temperance and prohibition, 


ADVANCEMENT OF THE SCHEDULED Castes AND OTHER Baex warp 
CLASSES 


The establishment of the Harijan Sahayak Department in 1950 
in the State was a step towards amelioration of the conditions of the 
Scheduled Castes, Other Backward Classes and members of the 
denotified tribes. A district Harijan welfare officer was postedin the 
district in 1958 to implement schemes aiming at ainslidrating the condi- 
tions of the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes. The Harijan 
welfire officer was designated as the district Harijan and social welfare 
officer in 1961 when the two posts were amalgamated. He is assisted 
by two supervisors and some. clerks. 


There is a district Harijan Sahayak Committee functioning in Rampur 
which is presided over by the president of the Zila Parishad. The vice- 
chairman of the committee is nominated by the government while the 
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district planning officer and the Harijan and social welfare officer act as 
secretary and joint secretary respectively. The committee is an 
advisory body and advices the Zila Parishad and other local bodies on 
matters relating to the uplift of the backward people on the one hand, 
and the district insp2ctor of schools and the district Harijan and social 
welfare officer in the matter of awards of stipends, scholarships, etc., 
to the students of these groups on the other. It also organised Harijan 
Sammelans (conferences) and community dinners to counteract the 
ager of untouchability made punishable under the Untouchability 
ct, 1955, 


The government aims at the economic regeneration of the mem- 
bers of the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes by fostering 
agriculture and industries among them and raising their social] status. 
Accordingly, financial assistance has bcen extended to them, since the 
beginning of the first Five-ycar Plan, for these purposes as also for 
construction of houses and sinking of wells to provide drinking water 
to them. 


The following statement gives-the amount of grauts advanecd by 
the Central Government for various purposes from the beginning of 
the first Five-year Plan up to about the middle of 1970 : 

— Amount Number of persons/ 
distribu- familes benefited 
Purpose tedin ————-—- are 
rupees Scheduled Denoti- 
Castes fied 


Tribes 
rn sf (<°° 7s i ne 2 
Purchase o fhouse sites and. work sites sae 20,000 82 
Construction of the houses dos tee 8,500 oie 7 
Cottage Industries see oe ons 8,800 rer 9 
Agricultural development ... ose ose 9,500 vee 19 
Co.istruction of houses ae ae tee 46,650 59 
Drinking water ficilities .., tee ne 4,500 9 von 
Grantto Dr Ambedkar Chhatravas... ek 4,281 et ait 
Bee ge pen ees pa I 


Relaxation in the upper age limit for admission to and freserva- 
tion of seats in government services have been provided for members 
of the Scheduled Castes and Other Backward Classes. In educational 
institutions free tuition, stipends, scholarships, financial assistance 
for the purchase of equipment and stationery and free hostel accom- 
modation ate provided up to class X to those students whose 
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arents do not have incomes exceeding Rs 250 per month, and in 
Fighor classes to those students whose parents do. not have incomes 
exceeding Rs 500 per month. The statement below gives the amount 
of grants advanced by the State government to members of the 
Scheduled Castes for various purposes from the beginning of the First 
Five-year Plan up to about the middle of 1970 : 


A PA ee 


Amount Number 
Purpose distribu. of per- 
ted (in Sons/ 
Rs) families 


benefited 
1 2 8 
Coistruction and repair of houses ins as oe 26,550 $2 
Development of cottage industries le ses se 78,025 266 
Coastruction and tepair of drinking-water wella.,. a. =, 28,000 219 
Agticulturaldevelopment ... am cae eee 58,500 100 
Purchase of house sites vas bed ade ie 14,000 a8 
G-antto HitijanS ihayak Committee for temoval of untouchability 2,635 14 
Construction of hostel ibe ea dhe eee 10,000 to 
Sanitation ase ase ore wee oes 2,000 on 
Agrigulturaldsvelopmentof Backward Classes... oe 2,100 5 
Cottageindustriesfor Backward Classes dee wie 1,100 6 


CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS 


Waqfs—The Shia Central Board of Waqfs, Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow 
supervises the administration of 18 wagfs in the district. While ten of 
them are sizeable ones, the remaining are quite small. These wagss 
make provisior for expenditure on religious and charitable objects. The 
following statement gives some relevant information about the ten 
bigger Shia waqfs: 


ow Haveve pistuict 


Oy a a nt a i el a i i seen re ee 


Date of Total in- 
Ninasof wigqfs establish- come in Purpose 
ment 1949 
(in Rs) 
1 2 3 4 
Nawab Mohd. ‘Sayed Kahin 233-3-1855 12,829 Partly for religious and 
charitable purposes 
and partly for 
lighting at Karbala. 
Rafat Zimini Begum ws 11-83-49 10,000 Religious and charitable, 
HusainSarai.., use Oid 600 Partly for religious and 
charitable purposes and 
partly for maintenance 
of the Serai at Rampur, 
Imambara Qila Rampur .,. 24-11-49 6,900 Religious and charitable 
Jafaria vee oe 17-6-49 8,983 Ditto 
Murataz Dulhun ee 17-6-49 8,461 Ditto 
Begum Bahu (Bahu Begum) Old 2,119 Ditto 
KarblaiShareef aie Old 1,600 Ditto 
Bagh Mehdi Ali Khan ‘i Old 1,240 Ditto 
Maqubit Momuin one Old 994 Ditto 


RR Pe Se Pt Oe te 


The Sunni Central Board of Waqfs, U.P., Lucknow, supervises 
the administration of 171 wagfgin the district, of which only i6 have 
an annual incom: of Rs 500 and above. The following statement 
gives some information about these 16 wagfe: 


OO Be c=) Yearof Anuual 
Name and Location establish- income Purpose 
ment (in Ra) 


os 


a ts rer ern 


_— 


— 


el ep 


: a ee fe ee, 
I 2 8 a 


a RS a GF en epi 


Masjid Kherla Malook, Rampur N.A. 1,500 Maintenance of o mosque 


MotiMysjid, Rampur wee N.A. “750 Maintenance ofa mosque 
Islamia Musafirkhana Madrasa N.A. 1,000 Chairtable purposes 
Madrasu Gulshan Bagdad... 6-8-64 500 Ditto 
Mavart Hazrat Hubeebullah N.A. 500 Ditto 
Nawab Khuld-e-Aashiyan .. Old 1,500 Religiouseand Charitable 
Jama Masjid sve ae 22-5-49 ~— 2,100 Ditto 
Masjid Gulzar Khanam iss Old 1,525 Ditto 
Masjid Mira Khan ee Ditto 600 Ditto 
Masjid Midrasy Kohna oe Ditto 732 Ditto 
Mazar Hazrat Hafiz Shah 

Jamal Ullah Sxhib rr Ditto 915 Ditto. 
Sahiizada Minjhley Suhib ... Ditto 2,392 Ditto 
SikandarZamaniBegum _... Ditto 1,430 Ditto 
Masjidikhlas Khan ae Ditto 600 Ditto 
Mazar Mian Subhan Shah Sahib Ditto 612 Ditto 
Maiqbara Niwab Faizullah 

Khan Sahib see Ditto 780 Ditto 


i erp apa temas emer ad Se CO i RR Penn RO Gee AN fe ae eee gm, 


ll tear ae 


CHAPTER XVIII 


PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOOIAL SERVICE 
ORGANISATIONS 


REPRESENTATION OF Distaict In LEGISLATURES 
Political Parties 


The political parties active in the district are all loca] units of all- 
India political organisations. The Congress and the Jan Sangh con- 
tested all the four general elections since 1952 and the mid-term poll 
to the State Vidhin Sabha in 1969. Shortly after, the Congress split 
into two parties, the Congress (O) and the Congress (J), and in the 
inid-term pirliamentary election of 1971, the district seat was contes- 
ted by the Jan Sangh and the Congress (J). The Praja Socialist party 
entered the contest in the last three and in the mid-term poll in 1969, 
the Hindu Mahasabha in the first and third, the Samyukt Socinlist 
party in the fourth, the Bhartiya Kranti Dal in the mid-term poll in 
1969, the Socialist and the Kisan Mazdoor Praja parties in the first, the 
Swatantra party in the fourth and the Ambedkarite and the Communist 
parties in the mid-term poll in 1969, to the State Vidhan Sabha only. 


Each party has its own district and regional organisations and 
primary units to propagate sand execute its programmes and policies, 
and usually becomes more activeand organises campaigns to influence 
public opinion at the time of general elections or elections to local bodies 
of the district. Besides the political parties contesting the elections, 
some persons, not belonging to any political party, also contest the 
elections as independent candidates. 


State Legislature 


Vidhan Sabha (Legislative Assembly)—For the general elections 
to the Vidhan Sabha of the State, held in.1952, the district was divided 
into four assembly constituencies viz : Rampur city, Huzur-cum-Milak 
(North), Shahabad-cum-Milak (South)and Suar-cum-Tanda-cum-Bilaspur, 
All the four were ge poeeeae constituencies, There were 20 candidates 
for the four seats, all of which were contested by the Congress and the 
Socialist parties. Three contestar ts belonged to the Hindu Mahasabha, 
two to the Jan Sangh and one to the Kisan Mazdoor Praja party. 
Independent candidates numbered six. All the seats were won by 
the Congress. 


For the elections of 1957, there were three constituencies : Rampur, 
Suar-Tanda and Shahabad, of which the first two were single-member 
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constituencies and the last a double-member one in which one seat was 
reserved for a Scheduled Castes candidate. There were 12 contestants 
for the four seats, all of which were contested by the Congress. Three 
candidates belonging to the Praja Socialist and two to the Jan Sangh 
parties also entered the contest. The number of independent con- 
testants was three. Of the four seats three went to the Congress 
and one to the Praja Socialist party, 


In the third general elections held in 1962, the district was divided 
into four single-member constituencies : Suar-Tanda, Rampur, Rampur- 
ruraland Shahabad (Scheduled Castes). There were 19 contestants for 
the four seats. The Congress contested all the seats, the Jan Sangh and 
Praja Socialist parties three seats each and the Hindu Mahasabha one 
seat only. Hight persons contested as independents. All the seats 
were won by the Congress. 


For the fourth general election of 1967, the number of constituencies 
in the district remained the same, but the name of only one was changed. 
The new constituencies were. Suar-Tanda, Rampur, Bilaspur and 
Shahabad (Scheduled Castcs), All of these were single-member consti- 
tuencies. For the four seats there were 16 contestants, the Congress 
and the Swatantra parties contesting all the four seats, the Jan Sangh 
two seats and the Praja Socialistand the Samyukt Socialist parties 
one seateach. The number of persons who contested the election as 
independent candidates was four, The Swatantra party won all the 
four seats. 


The Vidhan Sabha constituted after the general elections held in 
1967 was dissolved on February 25, 1968, the President of India assum- 
ing the administration of the State. After nearly a year, mid-term poll 
was held and the new Vidhan Sabha constituted on February 26, 1969. 


In the mid-term elections the constituencies in the district were the 
same as in the preceding general election. There were 22 contestants 
for the four seats, the Congress and Jan Sangh parties putting up 
candidates for all the four seats, the Bhartiya Kranti Dal for three seats 
and the Praja Socialist, the Ambedkarite and the Communist parties 
for one seat each. Independent candidates numbered eight. Of the 
four seats two went to the Congress and one each to the Jan Sangh and 
the Bhartiya Kranti Dal. 


The total electorate in the assembly constituencies in the district, 
in 1952 was 2,98,100, in 1957 it rose to 8,25,972, in 1962 to 3,40,585, 
in 1967 to 3,92,946 and in 1969 it was 4,24,837. The total number of 
valid votes polled was 1,45,566 in the first, 2,15,897 in the second, 
1,50,896 in the third, 2,47,749 in the fourth general elections, and. 
2,48,688 in the mid-term elections of 1969. 
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The statement below gives the figures of valid votcs polled by the 
candidates of various poljtical parties and independents at the four gene 
ral elections of 1952, 1957, 1962 and 1967 and the mid-term elections 
of 1969: 


a ee ee nr a fei hg ss ew ge eee ee ee a ae, 


Pa ‘ty/Independents 1952 1957 1962 1967 1969 
TE ee eee ge. edgy oy Ege Sky 
Congress SSSSCeeSSCTHOTH 112,600 09,858 24,758 87,048 
Tin Sangh on ee 24,154 19,155 30,358 44,692 42,040 
TLindu Miah wabha ws -19,161 vee 8,587 ais we 
Socialist aay eee 13,968 ava oT aie ov 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja ie 1,224 eae _ one ve 
Praja Soginlist ... ove eee 51,897 22,739 20,756 21,281 
Swatantra ase wee ‘ioe see we «= «1, 47,227 see 
Samyukt Socialist — .. ’ vey 30%, soe 789 oy 
Bhirtiya Kranti Dal oie Yi XY, ay on 45,857 
Coxnmunist es ore tee ie sees one 1,252 
Ambedkarite ... ces an Dee Te ie B41 
Iudependents —.., we = 10,885 49,255 = 24,170 9,532 48,874 


a a ee a aad 


Vidhan Parishad (Legislative Gouncil)—The district at present 
forms part of the Rohilkhand Graduates’, the Rohilkhand Teachers’ and 
the Rumpur-cum-Budaun Local Authorities’ constituencies for elections 
to the Vidhan Parishad. No resident of the district has been elected 
member of the Vidhar Parishad from these constituencies so far. 


Union: Legislature 


Lok Sabha (House of the People)—In the last four general elcctions 
for the Lok Sabha held from 1952 to 1967 and in the mid-term parlia- 
mentary poll held in 1971 the district formed a single-member parlia- 
mentary constituency of its own name. There were two contcstants for 
the seat, in the elections of 1952 belonging to the Congress and the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the former won. In the elections of 1957 
alsa, there were two' contestants, one each belonging to the Congress 
and the Jan Sangh, the scat goiug to the former. In the general elec- 
tions of 1962, there were six contestants, one each belonging to the 
Congress and Jan Sangh and four being independents. ‘The Corgress 
again emerged victorious. In the elections of 1967, there were three 
contestants one cich belonging to the Congress, the Jan Saugh ands the 
Swatantra parties, The Swatantra party won the seat. 
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The Lok Sabha constit1ted after the elections of 1967 was dissolved 
on December 27, 1970 by a proclamation of the President of India and 
fresh polls were ordered. The mid-term parliamentary poll was completed 
in March, 1971, and the new Lok Sabha was constituted in the same 
month. There w2re seven contestants in this election for the single seat, 
one each belonging to the Congress (J) and the Jan Sangh and five 
being independents. The Congress (J) captured the seat. 


The total number of electors in the parliamentary constituency of 
the district was 3,76,700 in 1952, 4,08,446 in 1957, 4,21,922 in 1962, 
4,99,114 in 1967, and 5,52,912 in the mid-term poll of 1971. The total 
number of valid votes polled were 1,81,607 in 1952, 1,87,128 in 1957, 
athlete in 1962, 3,22,046 in 1967, and 3,49,834 in the mid-term poll 
of 1971. 


The statement below gives the figures of valid votes obtained by the 
candidates vf various political parties and the independent candidates 
in the general elections held up to 1967 and in the mid-term elections 
of 1971 : 


Pe wty/Indepandents sq 952 1937 1962 1967 1971 
i 2 3 + 3 0 
Congress(J) e h . - «=: 1,98, 823 
Jan Sangh 3 sé . 59,107 48,041 1,109,548 1,883,988 
Hindu Mahasabha is 73,427 he $e oo fea . 
Praja Socialist .. “s ag ne 80,439 ce 
Swatantra \ os Td ie 1 «=: 1, 68 , 447 oo 
Tidepoadeats .. Mies ae oe 25,479 iz 17,528 


Rajya Sabha (Council of States)—No resident of the district 
has been a member of the Rajya Sabha so far. 


Newsparers AND PERIODICALS 


The oldest Urdu weekly newspaper was the Dabdaba-t-Sikandari, 
published from Rampur since the year 1866, and continued till 1911. 
In 1889, the Urdu weckly State Gazette, began to be published from the 
state press and continued till the state’s accession to the Indian Union 
in 1949, Urdu moathly magazine named the Natrang. was also published 
from Rampur and continucd till the year 1911. It was mainly a literary 
and cultural magazine, 
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Among the Urdu monthly magazines being currently published 
from the district are the Alfaroog, the Noor, the Alhasnat and the Sttara, 
all started in 1968 and each having an average monthly circulation of 
500 copies in 1970-71. The Zindagi, started in 1968, had an average 
monthly circulation of 1,000 copies and the Hijab, coming out in 1970, 
had a monthly circulation of 500 copies in 1970-71, The Urdu fort, 
nightlies are the Guide and the Tamir-e-Adab, started in 1969 and having 
average fortiightly circulations of 500 and 800 copies respectively in 
1970-71. The notable Urdu weekly newspapers are the Afgare, started 
in 1966, the Garogh, the Qaumi Tarana and the Aseem, all started in 1967, 
which have circulations of 200 to 800 copies each. A number of other 
Urdu weeklies were started in 1968, the notable ones being the 
Rohilkhand Reporter, the Jisarat and the Nashtar, each with a circula- 
tion of 500 copies, the Jauhar, with a circulation of 800 copies, the 
Mugami Jang, aud the Dabdaba-t-Hind, cach with a circulation of 200 
eon Mukhlis, started in 1969, with a circulation of 800 copies in 


The Hindi weeklies coming out from the district are the Sahkart 
Yug, started in 1958, which has an-average circulation of 2,500 copies, 
the Ranpur Samachar, startcdin 1962, having an average circulation 
of 1,000 copies, and the Lok Dhata, started, in 1969, with an average 
circulation of 300 copics in 1970-71. 


The Urdu daily newspapers published in the district are the N azim 
(sta ‘ted .in 1950) having a circulation of 5,000 copies, the Qaumi Jang 
(started in 1967) having circulation of 5,000 copies and the Rampur 
agi tod in 1968) having an average circulation of 1,000 copies 
in 1970-71. 


Other Newspapers and Periodicals 


Some of the English dailies which are rend by the people of the 
district are the National Herald, Pioneer, Indian Express, Economic 
Times; Hindustan Times, Statesman and the Times of India. The English 
weeklies usually read are the Blitz, the Illustrated Weekly of India, 
Shanker’s Weekly, the Sports and Pastime and Time. The English 
fortnightlies popular in the district are the Caravan, Filmfare and the 
Star and Style. Among the English monthlies, ‘Imprint, Life, Mirror, 
the Reader’s Digest, Picturepost, the Career and Courses, the Indian 
Review, the World’s Sports and Science To-day are popular, They 
are all published outside the district. 


The Hindi dailies published outside the district and generally read 
by the people ave the Hindustan, Nao Bharat Times, the Navjeevan and 
the Swatantra Bharat. Amongst the Hindi weeklies, fortnightlies and 
monthly periodicals and magazines usually read in the district, are the 
Dharmyug, the Saptahik Hindustan, Sarita, Navneet, Niharika, Mukta, 
Sarika, Kadambini, Nai Kahanigan, Saraswati, Nandan, Chandamama, 
Parag, Raja Bhaiyya, Natraj and the Urvashi. 
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The Urdu dailies, weeklies and monthlies mostly read in the district 
are the Tej, Qaumi Awaz, Shama, Biswin Sadi and the Urdu Sarita, 


A number of free as well as priced publications of the Central and 
State Governments, numerous diplomatic missions in the country, 
various cultural, religious, spiritual and economie organisations, both 
national and international, and the agencics of the United Nations 
Organisation are also read in the district. 


VoLuntTary Socra SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


In the past the joint family system not only made for social cohesion, 
but also provided a measure of social service and security. The esta- 
blishment of British rule in the country, however, generated forces, 
economic, social, cultural, educational and psychological, which tended 
to shift the emphasis from the joint family to the individual as unit of 
social organisation and slowly and systematically weakened the age-old 
social ties. The opening of institutions like schools and hospitals 
ushered in western ideas of organised social service in the whole country. 
Institutions organised for the welfare and uplift of the socially and 
economically weaker sectionsof the society mostly depended for their 
finances on individual charity and philanthropy. Since the achievement 
of independence, government began to take an active interest in activi- 
ties connected with social welfare and uplift programmes. The Harijan 
and social welfare officer looks after the work of social and Harijan wel: 
fare in the district.His main funetion is to help voluntary social service 
organisations to run efficiently and to co-ordinate the work of private 
institutions with that of governmental agencies established for . this 
purpose. 


An account of someof the voluntary social service institutions in the 
district is given belaw: The Sahayak Samiti was established in 1968-69 
at Rampur with a view to provide fixancial help, education, voca- 
tional training and facilities of rehabilitation for orphaned children, 
_ widows and physically handicapped persons. There isa managing com- 
mittee of 16 persons to look after the affairs of the Sahayak Samiti. The 
government gave a grant of Rs 1,000 to this society in 1969-70. The 
Rampur Bar Association was established in 1930 when Rampur was a 
princely state and there wasa scparate high court here. When the 
state was merged in the Indian Union in 1949 and was constituted a 
district of Uttar Pradesh, it came under the jurisdiction of the high court 
of judicature at Allahabad. The association was formally registered 
in 1963 and became associated with the Uttar Pradesh Lawyers’ Con: 
ference. The aims and objects of the association are to protect and 
safeguard the interests, rights and privileges of its meinbers, to ineul- 
cate a high standard of professional conduct amoung them, to promote the 
-development of legal science, to advise on matters of legislation, and 
to maintain a library of law books and journals anda reading-room 
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In 1970, there were 90 advocates who were members of the Bar 
Association, Rampur. 


There arc also district branches of the Bharat Sewak Samaj, the 
Indian Red Cross Society, the Boy Sconts and Guides Association, the 
Arya Samaj, the Crime Prevention Society and the Temperance Society 
in Rampur. 


The Harijan and social welfare department of the government 
provides financial help in the shape of grants to deserving institutions 
in the district which are engaged in social uplift and cultural advance- 
ment of the people. AsumofRs 4,29,941 was thus distributed to 
various institutions in the district during the first three Plan periods, 
The D ctor Anbedkar Hostel has been constructed and maintained at 
Rampur through government help by a society and the government 
is also running an Ashram-type high school for providing free educa- 
tion to the children of denotified tribes in the district. There were 210 
students in this school in 1969-70. 


CHAPTER XIX 
PLACES OF INTEREST* 
Aimi (tahsil Milak) 


Aimi, a small village, lies in Lat. 28° 41'N. and Long. 79° 12’ E., 
about 7 km, north-east of Milak. It is an old village assessed to a sum 
of Rs 8,801 as land revenue. Its population is 1,195 and area 417 
hectares, of which 827 hectares are cultivated. The main products 
of the place are rice, maize, sugar-cane, Wheat and gram. Floods from 
the Pilakhar river, which flows to the east of the village, occasionally 
cause damage to the crops. The Kemri canal forms one of the chief 
sources of irrigation. 


The village is included in the Khariya nyaya panchayat circle of 
the Milak development block. It possesses two old buildings, the shrine 
ofa satiand the temple of Jwala Devi where small gatherings take 
place on several occasions in the year. 


Ajitpur (tahsil Rampur) 


Ajitpur, a considerable village, stands in Lat. 28°46’N. and Long. 
79°1' E., about 8 km, south of Rampur town, on the Rampur-Shahabad 
road, close to the Northern Railway line. It is one of the oldest vil- 
lages of the district and is said to have been founded by Raja Ajit Singh, 
an Ahir, about 850 years ago. The village flourished during the reign 
of Garab Singh, the successor of Ajit Singh. The only remains to 
witness its vanished greatness are the ruins of an old building lying 
outside the village. The village, assesscd to a sum of Rs 8,859, as 
land revenue, has a population of 8,182 souls. Its area is 877 hectares 
of which 285 hectares are cultivated. The irrigated area of the village 
is about 58 hectares, a brancly of the Kosi canal, tube-wells and wells 
forming the chief sources of irrigation. 


The village is the headquarters ofa nyaya panchayat circle in the 
Chamraua development block. 


Akbarabad (tabsil Suar) 


Akbarabad is situated in Lat. 29°35’ N. and Long. 79°1' E., on the 
right bank of the Kosi river, about 8 km. north-west of Suar and 32 km. 
north of Rampur. The unmetalled road running from Darhial to 
Kashipur (in district Naini Tal) passes through the village to district 


*Figuresof population and total area in this chapter are based on the Census of 
ir and those relating togultivated area and land Tevenue pertain to the 
ear 1971-72 
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Moradabad. In former days it was the capital of a Hindu raja. Though 
the buildings of that time have almost been entirely demolished and 
washed away by the Kosi, some traces of its former glory can still be seen 

in the existing dilapidated remains. . It is now an insignificant locality 

with a population of 757 and an area of 389 hectares of which 191 hecs 

tares are cultivated. The village is assessed to Rs-678 as land revenue. 

The Kosi river oecasionally inundates the village, which is included in 

the Darhial nyaga panchayat circle of the Suar developmént bloék and 

contains a junior Basic school, 


Bhagwantnagar (tahsil Suar) 


Bhagwantnagar, an old village, lying in Lat, 29°38’ N. and Long: 
79°9' E., on the right bank of the Baur river is about 10 km: north-east 
of Suar. There is no direct route from Suar to Bhagwantnagar on ac-_ 
count of the existence of the Ghuga river, in between. Formerly, it was 
an important place but owing to ‘a change in the course of the river 
the village was destroyed and the old site was brought under the plough. 
The only relic of its former prosperity is a masonry well. Tue village 
has a population of 2,194 persons and an area of 989 hectares of which 895 
hectares are cultivated. The land revenue of the village’ amounts to 
Res 7,104, 


It is included in the Puswars nyaya panchayat circle of the Suar 
development block and contains a junior Basic school. 


Bhamraua (tabsil Rampur) 


Bhamraua, an old village, is located in Lat. 28° 47’ N.and Long. 
79° 4’ E., about 8 km. south-east of Rampur.’ It was originally held by | 
the Tagas who were driven out by the Sheikhs durimg the early 
Muslim period. The place contains an old temple of Siva, where fairs 
are regularly held in the month of) Sravana and on the occasion of 
Shivratri. The village, assessed to a sum of Rs 8,519 has a population of 
1,388:s0uls and an area of 828 hectares of which 265 hectaYes are ‘under 
the plough. The irrigated area of the village comes to 66 hectares. 
The Kosi canal running through the western part of the village forms 
the chief sources of irrigation, 


It is included in the Juthiya ngaya panchayat eircle of the Chamraua 
development block. 


Bhot Bakkal (tahsil Suar) 


Bhot Bakkal, which is gn old village, is located in Lat, 28° 56’ N, 
and Long. 79° 4’ E., to the east of the road running from Rampur to 
Suar, at a distance of about 10 km. south of the latter. The only old 
building of the place was-a stable which existed here in the beginning 
of the present century. The village is said to have derived its dname from 
its founder, Bhot Chand Padhan, a Vaish. The village is assessed to 
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a sum of Re 15,597 as land revenue and has a population of 8,400 per- 
sons and an area of 415 hectares of which 872 hectares are cultivated 


It is the headquarters of a ngaga panchayat in the Suar develop- 
ment block and possesses a post-office and a junior Basic school, Markets 
are held here on every Saturday and Tuesday. 


Bilaspur (tahsil Bilaspur) 


Bilaspur, the headquarters of the tahsil to which it gives its name, 
lies in Lat, 28° 58’ N. and Long. 79° 17’ E., on the right bank of the 
Bhakra about 26 km. north-east of Rampur with which it is connected 
by a metalled road. Other roads lend from the village to Suar in the 
north-west, Rampura in district Naini Tal in the north-east, Shishgarh in 
district Bareilly in the south and Milak via Kemri in the south-west, 
Tradition has it that in ancient days there existed the town of Rajpur, 
the capital of a Hindu raja. On the downfall of the raja, a Thakur 
Bilasi Singh, is said to have founded Bilaspur near the old town of 
Rajpur, about 850 years ago. In course of time Bilaspur attracted the 
population of Rajpur which was gradually deserted, and at a subsequent 
period fell into the hands of the Rohillas, Among ancient buildings there 
is an old fort now occupied by the tahsil. Other important buildings are 
the mausoleum of Saiyid Mian near the seraiof Imam Tarab Ali Shah, 
and the tombs of Mian Sadiq Shah (near the Rampur road) and Mian 
Badi-ud-din, Bilaspur, which is being administered as a town area is 
the headquarters of a development block and has a population of 13,064 
and an area of 1,159 hectares. It possesses a dispensary, post-office, 
veterinary hospital, junior high school, and a maternity and child welfare 
centre. A masonry dam has been constructed near the village on the river 
Bhakra which is crossed by an iron bridge of three spans of about 28 
metres each. A market, attended by about 2,000 persons, is held here 
on every Monday and cattle, rice and other articles of general use are 
brought here forsale. The remains of a sati shrine, said to have 
been built by Sardar Daud Khan, the Rohilla chieftain, in memory 
of Raja Khem Karan and his widow who burnt herself alive after the 
death of her husband, is still pointed out in the village. Fairs are held 
here on the occasions of Dasahra, the two Ids and the 10th day of 
Muharram. 


Chamraua (tahsil Rampur) 


Chamraua, an old village, is situated in Lat. 28° 47’ N. and Long. 
79° 7’ E., on the road leading from Rampur to-Kemri, about 8 km, 
south-east of Rampur. Tradition has it that the village was founded 
during the reign of Shah Jahan by Rustam Khan Dakhani who called 
it Rustamnagar after himself but, as the village was inhabited by 
large number of Chamars it came to be popularly known as Chamraua. 
The Turks migrated to this place when Ahmad Shah Durrani visited 
India, The village ia assessed toa sumof Ra 20,778 as land revenue, 
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and has a population of 3,687 and an area of 594 hectares. The culti- 
vated area is about 492 hectares, the Kosi canal forming one of the chief 
sources of irrigation. 


The village possesses a dispensary, maternity and child welfare 
centre, post-office and a junior Basic sohoo]. It gives its name toa 
development block with headquarters at Rampur. 


Dhamora (tahsil Milak) 


Dhamora, an old village, is situated in Lat. 28° 41’ N. and Long. 
70° 7’ E., on the Moradabad-Rampur- Bareilly national highway, about 
10 km. north-west of Milak. An unmetalled road leads from the village 
to Rathaunda. The village is said to have been founded by or e Thakur 
Dhara'n Singh about 550 years ago. Formerly, the place containeda 
camping ground which has since been brought urder the plough. It 
has a post-office, maternity and child welfare centre, police out-post and 
a cattle pound. Markets are held here twice 4 week, on Saturdays and 
Wednesdays. The village which is assessed toa sumof Rs 6,070 as 
land revenue has a population of 1,873 persons and an area of 171 hee- 
taresof which.186 hectares are cultivated. Irrigation is provided 
thiefly by the Kosi canal. 


. The village is the headquarters of a mgaga panchayat circle in the 
Milak development block and possesses two junior Basic schools, in- 
cluding one for girls. 


Dhaneli (tahsil Milak) 


Dhaneli erates North) lies in Lat. 28° 87’N. and Long. 79° 11’ 
E., on the left bank of the Nahal river, about a kilometre north of 
Milak, the tahsil headquarters. Having a population of 1,407 persons, 

the area of the village is 389 hectares of which 192 hectares are cultivated, 
The land revenue of the village amounts to Rs 8,890. The lands of the 
village are occasionally inundated by the Nahalriver. . The village is 

said to have been founded by a Banjara some 750 years ago. Oneof its 

‘hamlets is know. as Partabput after the name of Raja Partab Singh in 

whose time it was founded. 


The place is the headquarters of a nyaga panchayat circle in the 
Milak development block and possesses a junior Basic school. 


Kakraua (tahsil Rampur) 


Kakraus, a considerable village, lies in Lat. 28° 48’ N. -and Long, 
79° 4’ E., on the south side of the Bareilly-Moradabad national highway, 
ata distance of abo it 7 km. south-east of Rampur, An old fair, known 
as Nath Mela, is held here on every Friday of Jyestha and every Monday 
of Asadha, the average attendance being about 500 persons. The vil- 
lage is assesged to a sum of Rs 18,189 and hasa population of 2,977 
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souls, Its area is 587 hectares of which 489 hectares are under the 
plough. The Kosi canal forms one of the chief sources of irrigation, 
A market is held in the villaye on every Tuesday. 


The village possesses a junior Bisic sc.ool, maternity and child 
welfare centre anda post-office. Itis the headquarters of a ngaga 
panchayat circle in the Chamraua development block. 


Kashipur (tahsil Rampur) 


Kashipur, one of the oldest villagesin the district, is situated about 
6 km. north of Rampur in Lat. 28° 52’ N. and Long. 79° 8’ E., between 
the Kosi canal on the east and the Rampur-Suar-Naini Tal road on the 
west. The latter passcs at a distance of about 2 km, to the west of the 
village. It is said that the village was founded about 2,000 years ago by 
Kashi Ram, a Brahmana, who named it Kashipur after his own name. 
The village, assessed to a sumof Rs 26,903 as land revenue, has a popu- 
lation of 4,968 and an area of 902 hectares of which 769 héctares are 
under the plough. The soil of -the village isso moist as to need no 
irrigation and the Rabi crop suffers during years of excessive rainfall, 


The village is the headquarters of ngaga panchayat circle in the 
Saidnagar development block and contains a junior high school and 
two junior Basic schools including one for girls, A fair, attended by 
about 1,000 persons, is held here on the oceasion of Muharram. It 
also possesses a post-office, maternity and child welfare centre and an 
old mosque. 


Kemri (tahsil Bilaspur) 


Kemri, one of the largest villages of the district, lies in Lat. 28° 
48’ N. and Long. 79° 12’ E., between the two rivers, the Pilakharon the 
west and the Sainjni on the east, about 19 km. east of Rampur and 
11 km. south-west of Bilaspur. Unmetalled roads connect the village 
with Rampur which is in the west, Milak in the south and Bilaspur in the 
north-east. It is said that tre village was founded about 650 years ago 
by one Khem Singh who called it Khemri after his own name, and which 
in course of time was corrupted to Kemri. The village contains the 
ruins of an old fort and a monument to a siti in masonry. Jt also has a 
dispensary, maternity and child welfare centre, branch post-office and 
& junior Basic school. A market is held here every Thursday. ‘The 
village is assessed to a sum of Rs 8,948 as land revenue and has a popu- 
lation of 8,858 persons, the area of the village being 655 hectares of which 
818 hectares are cultivated. A canal and wells form the chief: sources 
of irrigation. 


Keémri is administered as a town area and contains 4 seed store and 
an inspection house ofthe Zila Parishad. 
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Keorar (tehsil Milak) 


Keorar lies at a distance of about 8 km. south of Milak, in Lat. 28° 
86’ N. and Long. 79° 11’ E., to the west of the Moradabad-Rampur- 
Bareilly national highway. The village owes its origin to one Pande 
Dargahi Mal, who is said to have founded it about 450 years ago. It 
contains an old temple dedicated to Mahadeo, a post-office and a junior 
Basic school, The village, assessed to a sum of Rs 8,168, has a popula- 
tion of 2,458 souls and an area of 202 hectares of which 148 hectares are 
under cultivation, the Kosi canal, a tank and wells forming the chief 
sources of irrigation. Markets, attended by about 1,000 persons, are 
held here twice a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays. A considerable 
trade in cattle is carried on at the markets, to which dealers from adjoin- 
ing districts also bring their animals. Other items of business brought 
to the market for sale are food-grains and articles of daily use. The 
village falls in the Dhvaneli nyaya panchayat circle of the Milak 
developinent block. 


Lalpur (tahsil Rampur) 


The village of Lalpur also known as Lalpur Kalan is situated on 
the right bank of the Kosi river, in Lat, 28° 54’ N. and Long, 79° 1' ¥,, 
at a distance of about 11 km. north of Rampur. The road. from 
Tanda to Singan Khera passes through the village. Near the village a 
masonry weir has been constructed over the Kosi river, which forms 
the headwork of the Kosi canal. The weir was completed in 1899 at a 
cost of abaut two and a half lakh of rupees. It is a solid masonry 
structure, about 244 metres in length, and contains a series of five‘ sluices 
on the eastern side which serve.as escapes, The weir wall itself consists 
of 16 bays, each about 134 metres in length and provided with shutters 
to control the supply of water in the canal. The weir has extended irri- 
gation facilities to a large area, especially in the central and southern 
parts of the district. Tie village, asscssed to Rs 7,805 as land revene, 
has an area of 857 hectares of which about 150 hectares are cultivated. 
The population of the village numbers 2,146 souls. Fairs are held on the 
occasions of Dasthra and Chehlum. The village which is electrified, 
contains a post-office, an inspection bu galow, two junior high schools 
and a junior Basie school. A weekly market attended by about 1,000 
persons is held in the village, the items brought for sale being 

grains and articles of daily use. It is the headquarters of a ngaga 
panchayat circle in the Saiyidnagar development block. 


Lalu Nagla (tahsil Rampur) 


The village of Lalu Nagla stands in Lat. 28° 46’ N. and Long 79° 
v ¥., about 11 km, east of Rampur. It is situated at a distance of 
abdut.a kilometre and a half to the south of Chamraua, a village on the 
Rampur-Kemri road. The village is said to have derived its name from 
its:founder, Lalu Banjara, who, it is stated, migrated to this place from 
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Bulandshahr. It has a population of 1,919 persons and an area of 274 
hectares. Irrigation is afforded by the Kosi canal. The area under 
plough amounts to about 159 hectares. The village is assessed to 
Rs 8,856 as land revenue. 


The village is included in the Chamraua nyaya panchayat circle of 
the Chamraua development block and contains two junior Basic schools, 
including one for girls. 


Manpur Shimali (tehsil Suar) 


Manpur Shimali, which is also known as Manpur, is situated in Lat. 
29° 6’ N. and Long. 79° 5’ E., on the rigit bank of the Naiya about 9 km. 
north of Suar and 33 km. north of Rampur with which it is connected by 
road, Other roads lead from the place to Shafakhana in district Naini 
Tal on the north-east and to Munshiganj in the south-west. The village is 
said to have derive its name from one Mav Khan who founded it about 
250 years ago. During the reign of the nawabs of Rampurt he village 
was the headquarters of tabsil Suar for.some time. It is assessed to 
a sum of Rs 6,477 as land revenue and hasa populatior of 735 and an 
area of 492 hectares of which 412 hectares are cultivated. The soil 
here docs not require much rain and the chief crops are maize and 
paddy. A market is held here every Tuesday. 


The village is included in the Bijar Khata ngaya par chayat circle 
ofthe Suar devclopment block... A fair, attended by about 400 persons, 
is held in the village on the occasion of Shivratri. There isa junior Basic 
school in the village. 


Milek (tahsil Milak) 


Milak, the headquarters of the tehsil of the same name, lics in Lat. 
28° 37’ N. and Long. 79°10’ E., on the right bank of the Nahal river, 
about 26 km. south-east of Rampur on the Moradabad-Rampur-Bareilly 
national highway. Unmetalled roads connect the place with Bilaspur 
on the north, Patw.i on the north-west, Matwali on the west and Kup 
on the south-west, Milak, which is electrified, is administered as a town 
area and has a population of 11,000 persons and an area of 1,214 hee- 
tares. Besides the tahsil, Milak contains a police-station anda dispensary. 
Behind the police-station isa e.ttle pound. The place also possesses 
& post-office anda maternity and child welfare centre. It also has 

-& railway station 01 the northern railway to which it gives its name. 
There isa junior Busic school aida permanent bazar in the village. 
Markets, attended by about 2,000 pezsois, are held twice a week o1 
Mondays and Feidiys, itens b-ougat for sale being cattle and grains. 
Milak is also the headquarters of a development block of the same name. 
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Nagalia Aqil (tahsil Rampur) 


Nagalia Aqil, which is also known as Nugaria is located in Lat. 28° 
58’ N.and Long. 79°6’ E., in the lowlandof the Kichha river. It is about 
18 km, north-east of Rampur with which it is connected by an uame- 
talled road. The place was founded by Aqil Padhan during the reign 
of uawab Faizullah Khan (1774-1794), The village, assessed to a sum 
of Rs 1,402, has a population of 4,181 and an area of 418 hectares of 
which 840 hectares are under cultivation. The soil here generally re- 
uires no irrigation, The inhabitants are all cultivators except th, 
anjaras who are mostly engaged in trade. A fair, attended by abou 
2,000 persons, is held in the village on the 10th day of Muharram. 


The village, which is electrified, falls in the Saidnagar development 
block and is included in the Bagraua ngaya pinchayat circle. It posses- 
ses two junior Basic schools, including one for girls, a maternity and 
child welfare centre and a post-office. 


Naugawan (tahsil Rampur) 


Naugawan is said to have been founded during the reign of nawab 
Ahmad Ali Khan (1794-1840) and is situated in Lat. 28°46’ N. aud Long. 
79° 7'E., on an unmetalled road from Rampur to Bara, at a distance 
of about 8 kin. south-east of the former. The village, assessed to a sum 
of Rs 11,221, has a population of 2,195. The area of the village is about 
808 hectares of which about 268 hectares are under cultivation. The 
Kosi canal forms one of the chief sources of irrigation. Some of the 
inhabitants are engaged in trade while the majority depend on agri- 
culture. A fair attended by about 8,000 persons is held here on the 10th 
day of the month of Muharram and a market on every Thursday. The 
village is included in the Chamraua mgaga panchayat circle of the 
Chamraua development block. 


Panjabnagar (tahsil Rampur) 


Panjabnagar lies in Lat. 28° 44’ N. and Long. 79° 0’ E., on the un 
metalled road from Rampur to Scifni, about 7 km. south of the former, 
The protective dyke, which has been constructed along the left bank of 
the Kosi river passes through the lands of the village. It prevents a large 
area from being submerged under the waters of the river when in spate. 
The village, assessed to Rs 6,788 as land revenue, has a population of 
2,009 souls, The area of the village, is 298 hectares of which 245 
hectares are under the plough. 


The village is the headquarters of a ngaga panchayat circle in the 
Chamraua development block and possesses a junior Basie school, 
There isa lake in the village with an abundant supply of fish, 
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Param (tahsil Milak) 


Param, one of the oldest villages of the district, lies in Lat. 28° 84'N. 
and Long. 79° 8’ E., on the road running from Milak to Kup, at a 
distance of about 8 km. south-east of Milak. The village derives its 
name fromone Thakur Param Singh who is said to have founded the 
place centuries ago. Formerly, it contained an inspection bungalow 
which stood on the ruins of an old building. The village is assessed to 
a sum of Rs 14,756 as land revenue, has a population of 2,780 persons 
and an area of 875 hectares of which 676 hectares are cultivated. Sugar- 
cane, paddy, wheat and gram are the main crops produced in the village 
which is also a good pigsticking ground. Ponds form one of the chief 
aourees of irrigation, The village contains a junior Basic school for 
boys and girls and a panchayat ghar. It is the headquarters of a ngaga 
panchayat circle in the Milak development block, 


Rampur (taheil Rampur) 


Rampur, the district headquarters, stands in Lat, 28° 48’ N. and 
Long. 79° 2’ E., about 800 km. north-west of Lucknow, on the Morada- 
bad-Rampur-Bareilly national highway. In the southern part of the 
town is the Rampur station of the Northern Railway. Metalled roads 
connect the town with Naini Talim the north, Bareilly in the south-east 
and Mora‘dabad in the west. The tahsil headquarters of Suar, Bilaspur, 
Milak and Shahabad arealso connected with the town by metalledroads. 
An unmetalled road runs to Bilaspur via Kemri. Yet another un+ 
metalled road runs to Seifni towards the south-west. 


It is said that in ancient days, on the site now occupied by the town, 
there was a group of four villages, which was called Rampur after one 
Raja Ram Singh of Katehr. According to the prevalent tradition the 
present town was founded in 1775 by Nawab Faizullah Khan. At that 
time there were thick forests all around which were favourite haunt 
of tigers, leopards and other wild animals, The nawab cleared the 
forests and constructed the town which he proposed to call Fyzabad. On 
being informed that several towns bearing that name already existed, 
the name was changed to Mustufabad urf Rampur. He planted a 
dense bamboo hedge encircling the town which existed here till the 
beginy ing of the present century. 


It was about 16 km.in circumference and contained 10 gates. 
Though the hedge exists no more, the gates are still intact. The 
Dongarpur and the Khusru Bagh gates liein the north. On the east 
are the Bilaspur and Phari gates. The Bareilly gateis located in the 
south-east. Ou the south is the Sambad gate. The Nawab gate stands 
in the south-west and on the west stand the gates of Mori, Dclhi and 
Sarai. Some of these gates now give their names to the localities which 
have developed around them. He also built the fort in the town. In- 
aide the fort, the Hamid Manzil with the La Touclie Hall, the Rang Mahal, 
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the Machchhi Bhawan palace, the Mahal Sarai and the Imambara were 
rebuilt during the reign of Hamid Ali Khan (1889-1980). 


The industrial development of the town began after 1930. The 
Razi Buland Sugar Factory was established here in 1984, the Raza 
Textiles in 1989 and the Rampur Distillery and Chemical Works in 1940. 
Besides the above, the other inportant factories inthe town are the 
Rampur Industries Cold Storage and [ce Factory, the Jwala Fabrics 
Ltd, the Card Board Factory, the Jain Industries for moulding heavy 
iron poles, etc., the Rafat Ice Factory and the D.C.D.F., Cold Storage 
andIce Factory. There are several workshops and motor parts fac- 
tories in the town which is also famous for making knives and sarotas, 
These factories and establishments are located in the southern part of 
the town in the Civil Lines. This has been declared as Factory Area 
and several new colonies have come into existence. 


The branches of the State Bank of India, the Punjab National 
Bank, the District Co-operative Bank and the Central Bank of India 
are located near the Fort in the heart of the town, The inspection house 
of the public works department is located in the Civil Lines. Besides 
this there are three inspection houses belonging to factories also, Hotels 
are mostly situated in the Civil Lines, the chief being the Aewane Shahi, 
the Tourist Hotel, the India Hotel and the Panjab Hotel. In addition 
to these, there are five dharmsalas situated in the Meston Ganj locality 
near the Fort. The head post-office stands near the Nawab Gate beside 
the Naheed Cinema House. The town also possesses the District 
Hospital, Women’s Hospital, Police Hospital, E.S.I. Dispensary, Jail 
ip enAty: I.D. Hospital, Eye Hospital, the Sadar Hospital and a T.B, 
Clinic. 


The town, which is being administered as a municipality, has been 
divided into 14 wards. It has an area of 20.20 sq. km, and a population 
of 1,61,417 souls (females 74,899). The collectorate and the civil courts 
are located in the Civil Lines in a building which formerly housed the 
secretariat of the nawabs of Rampur. Near the collectorate is the Khas 
Bagh which contains a beautiful palace surrounded by an extensive 
garden. Anumber ofother government offices are also located in the 
Civil Lines. 


The fine wall surrounding the Fort is pierced by two gates, 
known as the Hamid and Wright gates with six minarets. Each of 
them was mounted with a gun in the nawab’s days. The buildings in- 
side the Fort are now utilised as residential quarters. The Fort also 
houses an intermediate college for girls, the office of the inspector 
of schools and the well-known Raza library. The high court buildings 
of the erstwhile state, which are located near the western or the Hamid 
Gate, are occupied by the Sadar tahsil and other government 
offices, The Kotwaliis also located in an old building built for the 
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purpose, The buildings which were utilised as gaokhana, peelkhana 
und stables by the nawabs of Rampur have been allotted to refugees 
from Pakistan as residential quarters. 


The Raza Degree College is located in a palatial building in the 
Khusru Bugh. The Hamid Government Higher Secondary School 
is housed in a magnificent building on the Nasrullah Khan roadnear the 
Kotwali, The Martaza Higher Secondary School is located in Mahal 
Sarai which was formerly the residence of Mahmud Ali Khan, the step 
brother of the nawah Kalb-e-Ali Khan. The Benazir and Badre Munir 
palaces have been taken on annualrent by the government for the 
Kanungo Training School. Tie town also possesses a stadium known 
as the Govind Memorial Stadium, which was constructed in 1989. A 
park, known as the Gandhi Park, has also been added to the town. It 
has arrange neuts for recreation of children. There are two cinema 
houses at present for the entertainment of the public. 


There are two dams to protect the town from floods in the Kosi 
which in former days caused much trouble. The roads inside the town 
have beca extended und metalled and the drainage system has been 
improved, 


Rathaunda (tahsil Milak) 


Rathaunda, a small village is situated in Lat. 28° 41’ N. and Long. 
79° 12’ K,, on the road from Milak to Bilaspur, about 8km. north of 
Milak. Another road connects it with Dhumora, a village on the 
Moradabad-Rampur-Bareilly national highway. It.is known for an old 
temple of Siva, where a large fair is held on the occasion of Shivratri, 
when it attracts about 1,00,000 persons. The commodities brought 
to the fair for sale are wooden articles, spices, agricultural implements, 
carpets, handlooim cloth, furniture, ete. The fair is purely of rural taste 
and continues for about a week. Itis managed by the tahsildar. and 
the subdivisional officer who are the Mela-in-charge and Mela officer 
respectively. 


The village is assessed to a sum of Rs 6,578, has a population of 
990 and an area of 812 hectares of which 243 hectares are cultivated. 
Near the Siva temple is a large tank known as Sivaganga. It has two 
pucca bathing ghats. Some permanent shops are also bemg constructed 
here. There is a deficit of plants in this area because of w poor soil, A 
cattle fair is also organised here in the month of Chaitra, 


Sainthakhera (tahsil Suar) 


The village of Sainthakhera lying in Lat. 28° 58’ N. and Long. 78° 
58’ &,, is about a kilometre novth of the Tanda-Rampur road and nearly 
8 km. south-east of the former and 21 km. north-west of the latter. It is 
said to have derived its name from sainta or pula(long grass) which once 
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covered the tract. The place was the capital of a Hindu raja and there 
exists a garhi (fort), a tank with masonry embankment ond masonry 
wells of old times. There is an old temple which was built in comme-+ 
moration of a sati aLout 500 years ago, The ruins of another temple, 
which is stated to be about 600 years old, is also pointed out 
at & place where the worship of Durga is still carried on. The 
village, assessed toasum of Rs 18,494. has a population of 2,826 
souls and an area of 951 hectares of which 826 hectares are under 
the plough. Wells, tanks and a canal form the chief sources of 
irrigation. 


The village falls in the Dhanupura ngaya panchayat circle of the 
Suar development block and contains a junior Basie school, 


Salyidnagar (tahsil Rampur) 


Saiyidnagar, also known as Saidnugar Bazar Pattiis a small village 
and lies in Lat. 28° 58’ N. and Long. 79° 59’E., ata distance of about 
2. km. from Rampur. An unmetalled road leading south-westward 
from the village joins the Rampur-Tanda road near Sainthakhera at a 
distance of about 2.5 km. The place came into prominence in 1953 when 
it became the head quarters of an .N.ELS, block to which it. gave its 
name. Tlic village assessed to a sum of Rs 1,861, has a population of 
502 and an area of about 132 hectares of which 117 hectares are under 
cultivation. 


Saiyiduagar, which is clectrificd, is the headquarters of a develop- 
ment block and contains a library and two junior Basic schools, 
including one for girls. 


Seifni (tahs!l Shahabad) 


Seifni, an ancient place, stands in Lat. 28°39'N. and Long. 78° 54’E., 
ox. the right bank of the Gangan river, about 28 km. south-west of 
Rampur and 15 km. north-west of Shahabad. Local traditions asso- 
ciate the place with Raja Bhurishrawa of the Mahabharata. The village 
is said to derive its name from the Sanskrit word sahastra-phani, meaning 
thousand-gates, a name given to the fort, which it is stated, was built 
here by Bhurishrawa. It is believed that the fort occupied a position bet- 
ween Seifni and Sheoptiti, a village indi-trict Bareilly. In the town of 
Shahabad there exist the ruins of a wall which is said to be part of that 
fort. Tradition has it that Bhurishrawa possessed the brillient diamond 
Prakash Mani, now known as the Kohinoor, which was tied on his arm 

and, when he was killed in the Mahabharata War it was picked up by an 
eagle and dropped at a place in district Karnal where it was found by 
some local raja. Since then it has passed from one ruler to other and 
now rests in the crown of the British queen. It is also said that Seifni 
was a considerable town till the reign of Shah Jahan, when its palace 
and fort were destroyed by the Muslim army. There isa large flut mound 
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which has been brought under the plough. A road from Shahabad to 
Kundarki (in district Moradabad) passes trrough the village which 
also has a police out-post. The Gangan river is crossed here by a ferry 
on the road from Seifni to Rampur. 


The village is the headquarters of a ngaya panchayat circle in the 
Shahabad development block and possesses a house built by nawab 
Hamid Ali Khan, The water of the well, which is attached to the 
house, is said to possess curative properties for tuberculosis, and pa- 
tients in large numbers flock there for treatment. Markets are held here 
on every Saturday and Tuesday. The village, assessed to a sum of 
Rs 497, has a population of 4,514 persons and an area of 628 hectares 
of which 463 hectares are under cultivation. A fair, attended by about 
10,000 persons, is held here in honour of Sidh Biba, on the 5th day 
of the bright half of the month of Sravana, ‘Two small fairs are also 
held in the village, one on the occasion of Muharram and the other on 
the oth day of Bhadra in honour of Krishna, The village, which 18 
electiified, contains a post-office and a junior high school. 


Shahabad (tahsil Shahabad) 


Shahabad, the headquarters of the tuhsil of the same name, lies In 
Lat. 28° 88’ N. and Long. 79°4’E., on the right bank of the Ramganga 
river, about 25 km. south of Rampur. A metalled road connects it with 
Seifnion the north-west. The Shahabad-Rampur road crosses the 
Ramganga near Patwai by a bridge of boats which is dismantled durin 
the rainy season when traffic is diverted via Moradabad, Kundarki an 
Seifni. Unmetalled roads lead from Shehabad to Tanda on the south- 
eastand Dhakia on the south, The place is assessed toa sum of 
Rs 9,159 as land revenue and hasa population of 14,100 persons. Its area 
is 1,558 hectares of which 480 hectares are cultivated. The main crops 
produced in the village are wheat and sugar-cane. A canal and wells 
form the chief sources of irrigation. Shahabad is associated with the 
ancient town of Lakhnaur which, it is stated, was founded by Lakhan- 
pila, a Ristrakuta raja of Vola=meyuta(Budaunj,about the middle of 
the 12th century. Shahabad is said to have been founded by Rustam 
Khan who invaded the country during the reign of Shahjahan and 
called it after his emperor. The place remained the headquarters of the 
Rampur state for some time during the reign of Faizullah Khan who 
later on shifted it to Rampur. The remains of the buildings built by 
Faizullah Khan and other old monuments are still pointed out in 
Shahabad which algo contains a castle built by nawab Hamid Ali 
Khan, Its construction was started in 1903 and completed in 1907. 
It is a picturesque double-storied building, standing on a high ground 
and overlooking.a lake and a garden which extends on all sides of the 
eastle and is known as the Lakkhi Bagh. It was built asa summer re- 
gort and for the nawab’s during epidemics. Close to the castle is an an-~ 
cient Siva temple. The story goes that the nawab wanted to extend his 
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castle up to the temple which he destroyed but he failed to dislodge the 
lingam inspite of his efforts to uproot it by using elephants. Eiventual- 
ly he gave up and restored the temple. Fairs are organised at Shahabad 
on the occasion of Dasahra, Muharram and Holi. 


Shahabad which is electrified, is being administered as a town 
area since 1989 and is the headquarters of a development block. It 
possesses a hospital, post-office, maternity and child welfare centre 
and a veterin:ry hospital. The place had a local fame for its sugar and 
indigo industries which came to an end by the beginning of the present 
century. Markets, attended by about 1,000 persons, are held here 
on every Sunday and Wednesday the main items of trade being 
food-grains and articles of daily use. 


Suar (tehsil Suar) 


Suar, the headquarters of the tabsil to which it gives its name, is 
located in Lat, 29° 2’ N. and Long. 79° 4‘ E., about 24 km. north of 
Rampur, The Naini Tal-Rampurroadp asses through the village. 
Another road !eading south-eastward connects the place with Bilaspur. 
The Kosi river flows at a distance of about.3 km. west of the village. 
It is said to have been founded about 200 years ago by one Sewa Singh 
from whom it derives its name. The village, agsessed to a sum of 
Rs 6,902, as land revenue, has a population of 9,909 persons and an 
area of 401 hectares of which 220 hectares are cultivated. 


The village, which is administered as a town area, is electrified and, 
besides the tahsil buildings, contains a police-station, subpost-office, 
town hall, a maternity and child welfare centre, a hospital, a veterinary 
hospital, a junior high school and a junior Basic school. Asmall market 
is held here on every Sunday and fairs are organised on the occasions 
of Muharram and Id. 


Tanda (tehsil Suar) 


Tanda, a considerable town, stands in Lat, 28° 58’N.and Long. 
78° 58’ E., 01 the left bank of the Bahalla (Bah) river, about 28 km. 
north-west of Rampur with which it is connected bya metalled road. 
The Moradabad-Naini Tal road also runs through the town. It has an 
area of 9.07 sq. km. and a population of 14,628 souls (females 6,989). 
Among theold buildings area temple, a mosque and an Idgah. The 
town is famous for its trade in rice which is brought in from adjoining 
places to be processed. It possesses a junior high school, junior Basic 
school, dispensary, 4 cattle pound and a serai. Markets are held here 
twice a week, on Thursdays and Sundays. 
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Village/town 


Bilaspur 
Chandpur 


Bhaunrki 
Bhensori 


Rathonda 


Beuazitpur 
B3aazirpur 
Bhimrauwa 
Bhot 
Dilpura 
Karanpur 
Maniakpur 
Nagalia Aqil 
Naugawan 


Singan Khera 


Baitwa 
Bairwa 
Baragaon 
Bhitaurgaon 
Bhitargaon 
Bhitargaon 
Dhakia 
Dhokariya 


*hokariya 


RAMPUR DISTRICT 


TABLE VI—Fairs 


TS a a ee 


Name 


2 


Date 


3 


Approxi- 
mate 
atten- 
dance 


4 a ee ee 


4 


ee ty Ot ar 


TAHSIL BILASPUR 
Urs of Shidi Miyan 


Urs of Mastan Miyan 


Rajjab 22 
Zilhij 27 


TAHSIL MILAK 


Mendha 
Urs. 


ww Shiveratri 


eas 


Dasahra 


Ginga Ashnan 


Shivratri 
Muharram 
Dasuhra 
DaSsahra 
Dasahra 
Muharram 


Muharram 


Ganga Ashnan 


Kartika, sukla 15 


Juinadi-ul-Awwal 27 


ww. Phalguna, krishna 13 


TAHSIL RAMPUR 


Pry 


oe 


ae 


Asyinu, sukla 1 to 10 
Kuartika, sukla 15 
Phalguna, krishna 18 
Muharram 1 to 10 
Asvina,sukla 1 to 10 
Asvina, Sukla 1 to 10 


. Asvina, Sukla 1 to 10 


Muharram 1 to 10 


.. Muharram 1 tolo 


Kartika, sukla 15 


TAHSIL SHAHABAD 


JyeSthu Dasahra 
Ginga Ashnan 


Muharram 


Krishna Naumi 


Tilandi 
Chhari 


Chhari 


Jyestha, sukla 10 
Kartika, sukla 15 
Muharram 1 to 10 


.. Bhadra, krishna 9 


Chaitra, krishna 2 


.. Sravana, sukla, 5 


eee 


Jyestha Dasahra ... 


Ganga Ashnan 


Sravana, sukla 5 
Jyeistha, sukla 10 


Kattika, sukla 15... 


1,000 
1,000 


Per 5,000 
8,000 
1,00,000 


1,000 
we 4,000 
Sai 400 

al 2,500 
ei 2,000 
2,000 

1,000 
2,500 

800 

a 500 


800 

is 2,000 
we 1,000 
2,500 

1,000 

ae 750 
vei 1,000 


1,500 
[Continued s 


a ee eae ee 


Chaitra, krishna 2 
Kartika, sukla 15 


Sravana, tukla & 
Jyestha, sukla 10 
Jyestha, sukla 10 
Kartika, Sukle 15 
Muharram 1 to 10 
Sravana, sukla 5 
Muhurram 1 to 10 
Muharram 1 to 10 
Muharram 1 to 10 
Muhatram 1 to 10 
ASvina, 8ukla 1 to 10 
Bhadra, krishna 9 
Stravana, sukla 5 
Sravana, sukla 3 
Bhuadra, krishna 9 
A8vina, 8ukla 1 to 10 
Jamudi-us-Suni 2 
Muhurrum 1 to 10 


Muharram } to 10 


Muharram 1 to10 
Shawwal 1 

Asvina, sukla 10 
Shawwal1 


APVENDIZ 
ee 
1 2 

“Khandeli ese Tilondi aaa 
Koop Ganga Ashnan ... 
Koop ee Chhari ase 
Koop we Syestha Dasahra 
Matwali .. Jyestha Dasahra ... 
Matwali we Ganga Ashnan oo... 
Osi Muharram ose 
Patwai Chhari 

Patwai es Muharram 

Rawune Muharram eee 
Sagwpur Muhurram 

Seifni .. Muharram ahh 
Seifui we Ram Lila Fy 
Seifui .. Krishna Naumi fas 
Selfni we Chhari 

Shahabid we Chhari A 
Shatebid we Krishua Naumi 
Shahabad «. Ram Lila ce 
Shibabad Urs 

Shahabsd .» Muharram aes 
Suhawa -» Muharram 

TAHSIL SUAR 

Bhot Biqqal ... Muharram ove 
Bhot Baqqal ... Id one one 
Chiandoopura .., Dasahra toe 

Shika mpur 

Darhial Ahtamali Id ose wee 
Dichial Ahtumall Dasahra eee 


Dathiil \Rtamali 
Dysusura See 


Diluri 


Gangs Ashnan ... 
Naumi eve 


Shiveratri see 


ASvina, sukla 10 


Kartika, sukla 15 
Bhadta, Frishna 9 
Phalguna, krishna 13 


wee ee ee 


25,000 
[Continued 3 
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1 2 8 4 
Hakimganj +e Muharram +» Muharram 1 to 10 eee? 500 
ManpurUttari ... Naumi «. Bhadra, krishna oes 2,000 
M.aswasi ww. Gudri.., .. Bhadra, krishna 8 ite 2,500 
Milak Khanam Muharram .. Muharram I to 10 ww. ~=—«-1, 500 
Peeplinayak .» Gudri... » Bhadra, krishna 8 2,000 
Poeplinayak . Naumi w.« Bhadta, krishna 9 2,000 
Rajpura v. = Naumi Bhadta, krishna 9 aa 400 
Rasoolpur . Muharram . Muhatram 1 to 10 tes 1,200 
Razanagar Muharram Muharram 1 to 10 Sa 500 
Sonakpur . Ganga Ashnan  .. Kartika,sukle 15 re 200 
Sonakpur Dasahra wa ASVina, Sukla 10 wae 200 
Suar .» DaSahra w. ASvina, sukia 10 ro 5,000 
Suar 1. Muharram ». Muharram 1 to 10 4,000 
Suar we Id see .. Shawwall ‘ge 1,000 
Suar we Yd-ue-Zoha we Zilhij 9 oa 1,000 
Suar .. Chehilum ... Safar 20 ies 4,000 


ce A a ee re en a EE Te RY eR Ty ee Re Pen Oe Or fee Se 
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TABLE Vil—Inspection Houses, Dak Bungalows, etc. 


Village/Towna - Name 


ween ee ne an ee ae ee ene: 


_ 


Managing department 
1 2 3 


ee in eee = re mr i arn tn ne en ee 


a ee me ee ee ae 


TAHSIL BILASPUR 


Bilaspur ve =Enspection House 


su Irrigation (Canal) 
Kemri wee Ditto oes soe Ditto 
TAHSIL MILAK 
Daganpur we Dugsnpur Bungalow. sis Irrigation 
Milak .. Milak Bungalow ses Ditto 
Sehari we «=Sehari Bungalow aie Ditto 


TAHSIL RAMPUR 
Boor 


..« Iaspection House se Irrigation 
Laiput Kulen ... Ditto. 4. cae Ditto 
Rampur City ... Ditto 9.4, Nee Public Works 

TAHSIL SUAR 
Pipli ve Inspeotion House ae Forest 
Suar + Ditto... ace Irrigation 
Tanda eee Ditto”... 


lle Ditto 


re ee a cat ee, en en a ny te ne ne ee re a a es ee STR CS a RG mm FR A EN og 


Bg2 
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TABLE VItI—Dharmsalas, Hotela (Licenséd), Tourist Homes, etc. 


a ee er ee ei ee 


Manage- 
Village/Town Name Facilities ment 
eg ee ge egy ree ge age 
sg i a Sd eas Spe a as ne a ae 
TAGMSIL BILASPUR 
Bilaspur ..  Agatwal Dharmsala ... Lodging only Private 
Ditto -« Ram Niwas Dharmaala ve Ditto Ditto 
Ditto . Bal Kishan Dharmsula see Ditto Ditto 
TAHSIL MILAK 
NIL 
TAHSIL RAMPUR 
Rampur . Dhatmsala Baijnath Halwai Private 
Ditto «© Munne Lal-ki-Dharmsala .., Ditto 
Ditto we Chandrasain-ki-Dharmsnia .... eae Ditto 
Ditto we Agatwal Dharmsala 36% axe Ditto 
Ditto . =Vaishnav-Ashram Dharméala eee Ditto 


TAHSIL SUAR 
Nit 


ee ee ee ew a em ee ee 


APPENDIX 858 
TABLE Ix—Post-offices, 1971 


(In the list below 


S Stands for Savings Bank 
T Stands for Telegraph 
PCO Stands for Public Call Office 


Names : capital letters are sub-post-offices. Others are branch post- 
offices). 


ne en ee 


Name of post-offices ~ Fueilities available 

sie ks a 
Mina? ae ee tet ee ee 
Axim Nagar... ase bea vee one 8 
Babura ove ose ie ans eee 8 
Benazir ~~ oso eo eee eee s 
Bhot ose see ew, ae see s 
Bhot Baqgal... eae rai +5 s 
Chamraua ove oes ey) ‘ 8 
Deoraniya ate see Ad . so S 
Dhamora ane ase tes s, PCO 
Jewai oes oe kp ‘ wee ) 
Juttna eee t00 ‘ wee 8 
Kaktawa ee » . . . 8 
Kashipur ove eve eee _ Gee 5 
Kira... ove ove . “ “ S 
Koila ove ooo see eee eae Ss 
Mankata ose oo ave one oe 8 
Mufsaine oes oe ea ‘ ao 8 
Nagalia Aqil ... toe aoe ats : 5 
Narkheta ~~ eee ooo ove ase 8 
Nipania one ove ove one se 8 
Patwai oe - ose sete 8, PCO 
Penjaboaga?... ave ove we eo 8 

[Continued 
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Singan Khera_... 
All India Radio 


Anwartia Tahwabi 


Chandain as 
Godhi ae 
Kemri wee 


BKhempur eee 
KaushalGunj ... 
Mathkhera to 
Milak Khanam . 
Nawabganj wee 
Panwalia tee 
Pipaliagopal ,.. 
Paigamberpur ... 
Ratanpura ove 
Simaria toe 
Swaragfarm.., 
Bhainsari . 
Bhouka toe 
Dhaneliuttari ... 


Gangapur tee 
Keorar tos 
Kha maria eo 
Kitamcha ove 


Koop ose 

Lohar ove 
Param eee 
Puarsupura oes 
Rathaunda aoe 


Silai Baragaon 


RAMPUR DISTRICT 


Cn nnnnnmnn nner wy mw 


anhnRh ww wW 


nnnneene y 


8 
(Continued, 
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= 1 
“Pattt 'Basartpur . ose 
Dhakta vee see 
Karethi aoe oeé- 
Kharsol on aes 


Madhkar wee vec 


Rawatie . ave wee 
Unchagaon sos wee 
Doondawala tee 
Maswusi sae ove 


Rehmatganj .. or 
Sainodia eas ae 
Ahmed Nagar Kalan aes 
Darhial ae ow 


Lalpur Kalan... ose 
Lambakhera... one 
Munpur tos ave 


Pipli Naik te ov 
Said Nagar ose eo 
Rampur (Head Office) 


Bilaspur ane on 
Islamganj 
Jwala Nagar... ve 


Khusro Bagh ... _ 
Meston Ganj... ove 
Milak eee we 
Municipal Board, Rampur 
Putanaganj ase aa 
Rampur Chowk... Ses 
Rampur Distillery ove 


Rampur Secretariat one 


Bo 


| 
| 
| 
| 


aoe 


PnRanRA EAR DU ween Bw HP wm y 


S,T, PCO 

S,T,PCO 
Ss 

S,T, PCO 


S 


$,T, PCO 
[Continued 4 
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Rampur City ... ane ee 8, T, PCO 


Shahabag eae ose ove ove -. SS, PCO 
w. 5S, PCO 


Tanda ave see sae oes -- 5S, PCO 
wee 8 


8, PCO 


Civil Lines wee ti “ae 8s 


eR SE SL 


Suar see ive See jae 


Rampur Tabsi) ee ee _ 
Cand MStore ... bas was ive ace 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


Money 


1 pie=0.52 paise 
1 pices] .56 paise 


Linear Measure 


1 inch =2.54 centimetres 

1 foot=80 .48 centimetres 
1 yard=91.44 centimetres 
1 mile=1.61 kilometres 


Square Measure 


1 square foot=0 .098 square metre 

1 square yard =0.886 square metre 

1 square mile =»2.59 square kilometres 259 hectares 
1 acre=0.405 hectare 


Cubic Measure 
1 cubic foot =0.028 cubic metre 


Measure of Capacity 


1 gallon (Imperial) =4.55 litres 
1 seer* (80 tolas) =0 .937 litre 


Measure of Weight 


tola =11.66 grams 
chhatak=58 .82 grams 
seer* =938 .10 grams 
maund* =87.82 kilograms 
ounce (Avoirdupois) =28 .85 grams 
und (Avoirdupois)=9453.59 grams 

undred weight =50.80 kilograms 

ton =31,016.05 kilograms =21.016 metric tonnes 


Pod et at et pet et pet 


Thermometer Scales 
1° Fahrenheit =9/5° Centigrade+82 


*As defined in Indian Standards Weight Act, 1989 


Aushdhalaga ... 
Ban 


Bhatties oo 
Bidi 


Charpay 
Chauki 
Dai 
Desi 
Hakim 


Karda 

Lahi 

Khandsans 
Maida eee 
Markin 

Narkul ane 
Qarava aoe 


Rab ea 
Sarauta or 
Shafakhana °*** 
Sherwani 
Tagavi 


Vaid oe 


er 


GLOSSARY OF INDIAN WORDS 


Dispensary 


Twine made of moonj grass (kind of 
long reed) 


Furnaces 


Indigenous cigarette made of leaves of 
tendu tree and tobacco 


Cot 

Tow wooden stool 
Midwife (not diplomaed) 
Indigenous 


Practitioner of 
medicine 


Unani_ system of 


Market charge in the form of commission 
Oil seed 

Indigenous white sugar 

Fine wheat flour 

A rough cotton cloth 

Grass reed 


Market charge in 
commission 


Raw form of Jaggery 
Betel nut chopper 
Dispensary 

Type.of long coat 


Loan (with or without interest) given 
by government to cultivators for agri- 
cultural purposes 


Practitioner of Ayurvedic system of 
medicine 


the form of 


at 
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165, 167, 168, 189, 170, 199, 208, 207, 
212, 214, 220, 224, 225, 227, 285, 288, 
241, 246, 248, 249, 256, 268, 266, 27, 
280, 286, 290, 292, 208, 294, 300, 305, 
812, 814, 815, 316, 817, 818, 820, B22 

Milak Khanam : 164, 167, 225, 200, 204 

Minshaat ; 274 

Minto, Lord : 78, 259, 

Mir : 27% 

Mir Hussain’Taskin’ : 74, 277 

Mir-ieAtish ; 41 

Mir Mannu : 40 

Mir Muhammad : 38 

Mir Munshi : 72, 197 

Mira Khan, Masjid ; 304 

Miranput Katra : dt 

Miranputr Mitganj : 7 

Miraj-ul-Ghalib , 275 

Mira-ul-Isithaar ; 274 

Mirganj : 7, 60, 61, 62 

Mirror : 809 

Mirza (8) : 82, 83 

Mirzapur : 148 

Mitra (8) : 18, 19 

Mitra Sen : 81, 67 

Mochis : 179 

Model Montenssori School : 261 

Modetn Metal Industries Ltd : 186 

Moghul : 246, 268, 270, 271 

Mohamid-i- Khatim-ur-Nabin : 275 

Mohammad Ibrahim : 75 

Muhammad Jaisi, Malik : 271 

Mohammad Khan Bahadur, Syed, 
Press ; 272 

Mohamniad Syed Khan , Nawab : 804 

Mohanpur ; 52 

Mollakhera : 200, 204 

Momin : 74, 275, 277 

Mongolian : 270 


RAMPUR DISTRICT 


Mongols : 26 

Moradabad : 1, 2, 8 &, 18, 19, 20, 24, 80, 
838, 84, 38, "39, 40, 43, 44, 45; 48, . 48, 
50, 69, 70, 7, 72, 78, TT, 81,87, 89, 
92, 98, 93, 114, 134, 130, 186,.161, 
162, 163, 166, 167,168, 169, 172, 
188, 201, 202 205, 214, 219, 220 221, 
227, 244, 244, 258, 815, $17, 818, 820, 
$22, 824, 325 

Mori : 820 

Most Eminent Order : 78 

Most Bees Order ; 78, 75 

Moti : 

Moti Masjid : 105, 268, 304 

Moti Shaikh : 86, 88& 

Muzzam Abbasi ; 272 

Mubarak Ali Khan ; 68 

Mubarak, Sie : 28 

Mudar Shah : 

Mudgal : 16 

Mufeed-ul-Fusha : 276 

Mughal (s) : 12, 80, 31, 85, 86, 71, 08, 
271 

Muhabat Khan : 28 

Muhammad : 94 

Muhammad Adil Shah Sur ; $1 

Muhammad Ali : 58, 50 

Muhammad Ali Khan : 57, 62, 65, 77 

Muhammad Ali , Maulana ; 78 

Muhammad bin Tughlag : 26 

Muhammad Hamid Ali Khan : 76, 78 

Muhammad Kabir, Shaikh : 42, 47 

Muhammad Kalb-e-Ali Khan > Th, 76 

Muhammad Khan : 86 

Muhammad Masum , Saiyid + 42 

Muhammad Mukrim Khan : 50 

Muhammad Raza Ali Khan : 79, 80 

Muhammad, Saiyid : 26 

Muhammad Saiyid Khan ; 67, 68, 69, 
161, 205, 270 

Muhammad Saiyid Khan, Nawab : 1097 

Muhammad Saleh ; 38 

Muhammad Shadiqg Khan : 82, 156 

Muhammad Shah : 39, 41, wn 

Muhammad Shah Tughlug : 

Muhammad Yat Khan : 44, i &1, 58 

Muhammad Yat Khan ‘Amir? A 274 

Muhammad Yusuf Ali Khan ; 68, 60, 
74 

Muhammadzais : 92 

Muhammedan (8) : 29, 01, 280, 256 

Muhammedan College, Aligarh : 258 

Muhammedan Law : 73 

Muhammedan School : 249 

Muharram : 98, 814, 816, 819, 324, 928 

Muinuddin Khan : 38 

Mukhlis ; “08 

Mukhlis-ud-daula ; 78 

Muka ; 808 ; 

Mulla Abdul Ali ‘Bahr-ul-uloom’ ; 256 

Multan : 98, 183 
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Multanis : 148 

Mumtaz Duthan : 804 

Mundia Badput : 200, 204 

Munit : 75 

Munir-i-Hamidi ;277 

Munna Shah : 95, 98 

Munni Lal : 169 

Munshi . 207 

Munshi Amir Ahmed, Mafti : 275 

Munshiganj : 318 

Jfuntakhab-ul-Qawaid ; 276 

Liugamj Jang ; 309 

Mufaos : 90 

Murtaza Ali Khan : 80 

Murtaza Higher Secondaty School : 822 

Murtaza Khan : 44, 45 é 

MuSnhar (8): #1, 98 

Mushshib Manzil : 75 

Mushtag Ali Khan : 76, 197, 206, 264 

MuSlim (8) : 10, 28, 24, 25, 26, 28, 81, 32, 
87, 70, 82, 84, 87, 88, 89, 91, 92, 93, 
95, 97, 08, 102, 103, 106, 107, 148, 150, 
210, 258, 286, 287, 268, 278, 818,.823 

MuStaid Jang : 78 

Mustafabad : 1, 54, 320, 

Mustak Hussain Khan , Ustad ; 269 

Mufulman Rajputs : 93 

Mugaffar Ali ‘Asir’ : 74, 277 

Muzaffar Husain, Mirza : 33 

Muzaffatnagart : 87, 93 

Muzhali : 274 
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Nabiganj Jadid : 4 

Nadaun ; 68 

Nadir Shah Durrani : 89, 41 

Nadirat-i-Shahi , 271 

Nag Panchami : 96 

Naga : 18, 19 

Nagalia Aqil : 98, 124, 156, 319 

Nagaria : 819 

Nughmatul Asrar ; 271 

Nagpur : 162 

Nagti : 256, 258 

Nahal : 4, 7, 112, 315, 318 

Naheed Cinema House ;: 821 

Nahul ; 22 

Nai Kahaniyan : 809 

Naini Tal : 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 19, 20, 88, 
70, 2,78, 81, 82, 87, 93,114, 119, 
122, 186, 186, 161, 162, 166, 167, 221, 
244, 812, 314, 316; 818, 820, 825 

Nairang ; 808 

Nais : 93 

Naiya 17 

Najib Khan : 42, 45, 46 

Najibabad ; &1, &2 

Najibuddaula : 46, 47 

Najju Khan : 58, 61, 62 

Nalapar : 246 

Nanak ;: 99 
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Nanden ; 809 

Nandas : 17, 18, 235 

Nankar : 6, 7, 184, 156 

Napoleon : 61— 

Narai : 5 . 

Naryk Choudas : 97 

Nataysn Das, Doctor ; 279 

Narkhera : 14 

Nagha j- Khusrawand . 2°77 

Nashtar : 309 

Nasir Khan : 81 

Nasir-ul-Mulk : 78 

Nasiruddin Malfrmud : 24 

Nastatnagat : 6 

Nasrullah Khan : 65, 66, 322 

Nasrullah Khan Bahadur ? 64 

Nat : 14, 90, 91, 93, 104 

Nath Mela : 814 

Nitional Cadet Crops Junior’ Wing + 268: 

National Cadet Corps rifles ; 267 

National Club ; 108 : 

National Foundation : 176 

Na‘iunal H vrald . 809 

National Library ‘Caleutia : 271 

Naira : 809 

Nau-Mutlims ; 93 

Naudara : 228 

Naugawan : 819 

Nauhe : 277 

Naw Bhara; Times + 300 

Navaratra : 96 

Navjcevan ; 809 

Navneet : 809 

Nawab : 40, 50 

Nawab Gate : 820, 821 

Nawadir-ul-Masadir : 3%4 

Nawwab : 74 

‘Nawwub’ : 277: 

Nayagaon : 7 

Nazim ; 74, 198, 277 

Nazim ; 800 

Nasim-j-D)l Afroz ;:277 

Nasim-i-Nigaran ; £76 

Neabot : 62 

Nehru M. B. Girls’ Inter College +368 

Nepal ; 84 

Nepali ; 86 

Netaji. Subhash Higher Secondary 
School : 264 

New Delhi : 153 

Niamat Khan : 37, 42 

Nigam Badminton Club : 108 

Nihal : 7 

Ntharika ; 809 

Niswi + 7 

Nit} Prakagh . 278 

Niyojan Samitis : 251 

Nizam : 76 

Nigam. ‘Rampuri’ : 275 

Noor : 809 

North Panchala : 15, 16, 1718, 10, 20, 
161,285 


880 


North Western Provinces : 76 
Northern Raliway: 168, 202, 812, 820 
Nutchoo *Khan : 58 
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Orlya ; 86 
Oudh ; 49 
Qudh and Rohilkh:nd Railway ; 168 


«sp? 


Pachtaur:1 

Padma Shri ; 269 

Poqmekar : 273 

Padmarat : 271 

Pad puri: 6 

Pahar Singh : &1 

Paharpur ; 6 

Painad khan : 40 

Pakistan : 161, 922 

Pakhar ; 225 

Palki: 178 

Panchala(S) : 14,15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 
161, 258 

Panchala Parighat : 258 

Pandavas 316 

Pande Dargahi Mal : 317 

Pandes : 89 

Pandit Bhotkhande : 269 

Pandit Ravi Shanker : 269 

Panipat :30,46 

Panjab Hotel : 921 

Panjabnagar : 8, 80, 819 

Pantnagar ; 119 

Panwatia : 218, 204 

Parag ; 309 

Param ey de : 169, 820 

Paran : 1 

Parshwanatha : 18 

Partab Singh : 22 

Partab Singh, Raja : 315 

Partabpur : 815 

Parvati : 94 

Patyushan : 99 

Pasi (5) : 14, 91, 179 

Pasiapyrt : 8 ; 

Pathan (8) : 88, 87, 70, 72, 84, 92, 94, 
125, 126, 188 

Pathargath : 51, 52 

Patia : 162, 164 

Patna : 46 

Patti Kalan ; 4 

Patwai : 10, 80, 98, 111, 129, 162, 164, 
169, 170, 224, 288, 200, 204, 324 

Peela Talab : 246 

Peepli : 11, 18, 129, 243 

Persia ; 277 

Persian : 74, 80,86, 87, 88, 113, 256, 
287,258, 267, 270, 271, 272, 278, 
274, 375, 277 ; 

Peshayyar : 92 
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pninepiaey : 278 
Phoolbagh : 244 

Phoota Mahal : 272 

Phulwar : 246 

Picjure Posi . 869 

Pilakhar : 4, 6, 7, 812, 316 
Pilibhit + 40, 45, 51, 58, 124 
Pillibect : 22 

Pioneer ; 809 

Pipal Tola : 225 

Pipalia : 164 

Poh : 164 

Piplia Nao : 6 

Piplinaik : 14 

Pitarput : & 

Pitravisavjan Amavasya : 96 
Police Hospital : 821 

Political Agent : 216 

Praja Socialist : 805, 306, 807, 808 
Prakash Mani ; 828 

Prathmic Shikshak Sangh : 178 
Premium Prize Bonds : 1&4 
President of India ; 806, 808 
Presidential award : 269 
Prince : 78 

Prince _of Wales : 75 
Prin¢ess.of Wales : 78 

Prishata : 16 

Prithviraja : 21, 28 

Prithviraja Chauhan ; 21 
Pithviraj Ras ; 20, 28 
Prophet : 268 

Punjab ; 41, 46, 68, 88,126, 188, 166, 287 
Punjab National Bank : 149, 188, 821 
Punjab University ; 257 
Punjabi : 86, 87 

Punjabnagar : 290, 204 
Pira76 18 

Purana Ganj : 246, 272 
Puranic : 15 

Puranpur : § 

Puruvamshi : 15 

Pushwata : 7, 813 

Putta Ghat : 64 

Puttah ; 62 

Pyar Khan : 260 
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Qaim Khen : 43 

Qalaq : 75 

Qamaruddin Khan : 85, 389, 41 
Qandahar : 36, 41, 58 
Qandjl-{-Harem ; 277 
‘Qarima’ : 273 

Qaumi Awaz; 310 
Qaum; Jang; 809 

Qaumi Tarana ; 309 
Qarvwajd-i-Farsa; , 274 
Qayam Chandpuri : 274 
Qizilbash : 98 

Quasim Sambhali : 30 
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Queen : 78 - 

Queen Victoria : 77 

Queen's Government : 73 

Quli Khan Andajani : 28 

Quran : 42, 52, 58, 98, 287, 258, 270, 271 
Qurreshi : 98 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak : 21, 28, 24 
Qutbuddin Khan : 43 
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Raaz : 277 
Raaz Yazdani : 276 
Rae Singh : 88 
Rafat Ice Factory : 821 
Rafat Maternity Centre : 290 
Rafat Zamani Begum : 804 
Rahab : 20, 26 
Rahe Raza : 165 
Rehmat Khan : 89, 40, 42, 48, 45, 46, 
47, 51 
Rai Man ; 24 
Rai Pithaura : 21, 22 
Rains ; 93 
Raipur : 4, 5 
Raja : 28, 38 
Raja Ajit Singh : 312 
Raja Bhaiyya ; 809 
Raja Tikait Rai : 60 
Raja Todar Mal : 210 
aSthan : 88, 125, 126, 138 
Rajasuya : 17 
Reldware : 22, 80, 54 
Rajdwara-Nawab Gate : 246 
Rabon 3 88, BA, 204, 814 
Rajpura : 22, 112, 289, 290, 294 
Fi eran 3112 
Rajput (8) : 14, 20, 28, 84, 37, 1, 80, 
92, 106, 270, 271 
Rajya Sabha : 308 
Ihabandhan : 96 
Ram Prasad Girls’ Higher Secondary 
School : 264 
Ram Singh : 30, 54 
Ram Singh, Raja : 1, 820 
Rama : 94, 95, 96 
Rama Parmars : 20 
Ramadan :95,98 
nae; 95, 97 
Ramganga : 3, 4, 5,18, 20, 22, 28, 23, 
29, 80, 54, 56, 94, 96, 07, 114, 180, 181, 
168, 824 
Ramganga Project : 245 
Ramghat ; 41, 43, 48 
Ramji Lal : 70 
Ramlila : 96, 97, 108 
Ramha : 7 
Ramanaumi : 94 
Rampur Anti-Tuberculosis Association : 
280 
Rampur Club : 107 
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Rampur Dairy and Agricultural Company 
Ltd : 186 

Rampur Distillery and Chemical Company 
Ltd : 185, 186, 188, 214 

Rampur Distillery and Chemical Works : 
821 

Rampur Engineering Company Ltd : 
186 

Rampur Ganna Vikas Tatha Sahkari 
Samiti Ltd ; 152 

Rampur Gaz: ttee : 809 

Rampur Glass Works Ltd : 186 

Rampur Industries Cold Storage and 
Tce Factory : 821 

Rampur Maiz Products Ltd : 185, 136 

Rampur Samachar ; 809 

Rampur Tannery and Manufacturing 
company. : 186 

Rampur Timber and Tannery Company 
Ltd : 186 

Ramsay, Captain : 61 

Rang Mahal : 78, 105, 820 

Rangis : 98 

Rangoon : 276 

Ranikhet : 162, 166, 167 

Rashtrakuta (8) : 21, 22 

‘Rashq’.: 277 

Rastogi : 90 

Ristrakuta : 824 

Rasulpur : 6, 48 

Rathaunda : 97, 164, 165, 251, 264, 298, 
815, 822 

Rathors : 28, 89 

Ravana : 96 

Rawana : 5, 98 

Raza : 75, 189 

Raza Ali Khau : 186, 148, 259, 268, 264, 
269, 270, 277, 279. 

Razs Ali Khan, Nawab : 79, 185, 277 

Raza Ali Khan, Syed : 265 

Razs Ali Khan, Saiyid : 124 

Raza Buland Sugar Company : 185 

Raza Buland Sugat Company, Ltd : 
137, 173 

Raza Buland Sugar Factory : 821 

Raza Buland Sugar Mills : 202 

Raza Degree College : 259, 822 

Raza Libraty : 268, 821 

Raza Library Trust : 270, 274 

Raza Textiles : 185, 156, 178, 202, 821 

Raza Textiles Ltd ; 138 

Raziya : 24 

Razzar ; 225 

Reader's Digest ; 800 

Rehart : 53 

Republic Day : 299 

Reserve Bank of India :153 

Rewari ; 134 

Richardson Hi:-dustay Limited 2118, 142 

Rigocda : 15 : 

Rigvedic : 15 
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Rikeha : 15 
Riyaa-i- Amber : 274 
Robinson : 67 
Roh : 86 
Rohilound : 22 
Rohilkhand ;: 14, 20, 22, 34, 85, 40, 41, 
748, 48, 44, 45, 47, 48, 80, &1, 52, 
86, 60, 66, 67, ©8, 69, 71,72, 89, 95, 
. 114, 180, 161, 205, 228, 243, 256 
Rohilkhand Division : 1, 110, 117, 122, 
199 ‘ 
Rehitkhand Rep..r. 7 ; 809 
Rohilla (8) ; 1. 14, 85, 86, 89, 40, 41, 48, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, SO, 51, 52, 58, 54, 
57, GO, 61, 62, 68, 64, 65, 67, 89, 92, 
161, 210, 258, 256, 270, 272, 274, 277, 
814 
Rohilla Sardars : 47, 49, 50 
Ronda + 08 
Roorkee College : 259 
Roshan Higher Secondary Schoo! : 264 
Roshanbagh : 184, 146 
Ross, Col. : 77 
Rudrapur : 38, 36 
Ruhelas : 36 
Rukn-i-Aliya : 257, 256 
Rukn-ud-din : 24 
Russian : 187 
Rustam Khan : 84, 824 
Rustam Khan Dakhani : 314 
Rustam Nagar : 204 
Rustamnagar : 814 
Rustampur : 6 
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S. Haidar Ali Khan : 74 

S. Mahmud Ali Khan : 74 

Saadat Ali Khan : 41 

Saadat All Khan, Hakitn : 72 
Saadullah, Mufti: 75 

Sadar : 195, 206, 265, 216, 220, 227, 279, 


B21 
Sadut,-Hakim ; 198 
Sadar Hospital ; 821 
Sadi : 271 
Sadi Khan , Malik ;: 88 
Sadiq Ali : 269 
Saduilah Khan ; 42, 49, 44, 45, 46, 
Saeed : 272 
Saeed Library : 272 
Safarnama-; Rampur ; 277 
Saidar Ali Khan : 77 
Safdar Jang : 41, 42, 43, 44 
Sagarpur : 98 
Saharanpur : 93, 117 
Sahastrapani : 16 
Sahaswan : 269 
Sahibzada Nasir Ali Khan : 76 
Sahilszada Manjhisy Sahib : 204 
Sahkari Yug : 800 
Sahzamar:53 
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Ssid Khan Chaghatai : 88 

Saidnagar : 114, 195, 816, 819 

Saidnegur Bazar Pp: ti.; 28 

Sail Chand : 67 

Sainiya gharana : 260 

Sainjni ; 4, 6, 112, 816 

Sainjni Rapatni : 6 

Sainthakhera :.5, 14, 19, 30, 204, 822, 628 

Saiyid (8) : 27, 29, 87, 58, 59, 92 

Saiyid Najmul HaSan MuStahid-i-Asr- 
Waz Zaman, Maulana : 258 

Saiyidnagar : 5, 289, 290, 204, 828 

Skat Chauth : 97 

Saksens : 90 

Salabat Khan : 87, 4% 

Salehpur : 6 

Sambad gate ; 820 

Sambhal : 19, 24, 27, 31, 82, 33, 34, 35, 
40, 48, 50, 70, 161, 208, 204, 256 

Sambhalaka ; 19 

Sams-ud-din, Saiyid : 50 

Sams-ul-ulama Maulvi 
Khairabadi : 257 

Samudragupta : 1.9 

Samyukt Socialist : 805, 306, 307 

Sanudhya : 89 

Sanam: 275 

Sanatan Dharma Higher Secondary 
School : 264, 268 

Sanatan Dharma Sanskril Mahavidya-. 
laya : 266 

Sanger! Sagar ; 277 

Sankha : 60 

Sanse it Cul,air : 22 

Sansiya ; 91 

Sanskrit :87, 242, 255, 266, 272 

Sap ahih Hindi 5.41 + 808 

Sagai Gate : 272, 820. 

Satai Sandat Yat Khan : 24 

SataSvati : 97 

Saraqoaji : 308 

Saraswati Shishu Mandir : 261 

Sarda Hvydro-clectric : 187 

Satdar Ali Khan : 68 

Satdar Dand Khan : 814 

Sardar Khan ; 42, 44, 48 

Sarika : 809 

Sariia : 309 

Satkara : 53 

Sarmaya-i-Zuban-i- Urdu i 276 

Satod : 269 

Satvjanik Nirman : 251 

Satwarias : 89 

Saryuparins : 89 

Sataura : 6 

Saulat Ali Khan : 272 

Saulat Library : 272 

Saunders ;: 72 

Sciene. T -day : 39 

Second World War : 
142, 143, 188, 189 


Abdul Haq 


118, 183, 186, 138, 
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Seifni : 4, 5, 10, 14, 16, 17, 22, 80, 84, 97, 
98, 108, 129, 184, 156, 162, 228, 200, 
294, 819, 320, 823, 824 

Sethi : 148 

Sewa Singh : 825 

Shaad : 276 

Shaad Arfi : 276 

Shab-e-barat ; 98 

Shadan : 75 

Shafakhana : 818 

Shaghil : 75 

Shah : 277 

Shah Alam ; 37, 46, 50 

Shah Alam II : 271 

Shah Alam Khan ; 36, 87, 39 

Shah Hasan : 58 

Shah Jahan : 84, 314, 823 

Shah Mohammad Kazim ; 271 

Shahabad : 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 8, 10, 12,14, 16, 
17, 21, 22, 80, 84, 37, 47, 48, 49, 53, 
54, 78, 81, 82, 83, 83, 89, 91, 92, 97, 
98, 104, 184, 189, 140, 143, 149, 
152, 153, 156, 158, 150, 162, 168, 166, 
167, 170,199, 204, 208, 207, 212, 215, 
220, 224, 225, 286, 288, 241, 244, 246, 
248, 249, 256, 263, 265, 268, 269, 278, 
275, 270, 280, 289, 290, 292, 298, 294, 
800, 805, 806, 812, 820, 328, 824, 325 

Shahabad Darwaza : 162 

Shahid-i-Sh kh Toba : 276 

Shahjaban : 278, 824 

Shabjahanpur : 33, 40, 51 

Shahnama 1-Firdausi : 271, 

Shahpura : & 

Shahzad Nagar : 227 

Shaikh Suadi : 273 

Shaikh Wajih-uz-Zaman Khan : 72 

Shala : 17 

‘Shama : 810 

Shambhunsth ; 6 

Sham8a 'Tajdat Begum ; 67 

Shanker’s Weekly : 809 

Shataf Qai : 26 

Shard Arfi Libtary ; 272 

Shastri : 266 

Shaukat Ali : 78 

Sheetla : 96 

Sheetla-ashtami : 94, 96 

Shelysadnagart : 165, 168 

Sheikhs : 92, 98, 818 

Sheopuri : 328 

Sher Shah ; 31 

Sher Shah ‘Sur: 81, 208, 210 

Shie (8) : 68, 74, 95, 08, 258, 803 

Shia Central Boatd of Waqfs : 303 

Shidi Miyan : 98 

Shigufa-i-Khusra-Wani : 277 

Shiha -ud-din Ghuri : 21, 28 

Shikohabad : 46 

Shikeha : 251 

Shilpkar : 91 

Shishgath ; 814 
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Shivartathi : 94, 97 

Shivratri: 318, 81a; 922 

Shudras ; 104 

Shuja-ud-dauiah ; 45, 46, 47, 43, 80,51, 
52, 54 

Shuja-ud-daulah, Wasir : 3% 

Shushruta : 278 

Shutar Khana ; 246 

Siddiqui ; 98 

Sidh Baba : 97, 824 

Siharia Lakkha ;: 5 

Sikandat Khaw Uzbeg : 81. 

Sikandar Lodi : 29, 80, 256 

Sikandar Shak Sut. : 81 

Sikandat Zamani Begum : 804 

Sikarwar ; 28, 89 

Sikh (5) : 41, 84, 94, 96, 99, 102, 107 

Sikhism : 88 

Silchand, Munshi : 72 

Sindhsauli : 7 

Sindhi ; 86 

Sindhia : 43, 48 

Singan Khera : 817 

Singinkhera : 290 

Sir John Hewett : 27 

Sir John Shore : 64, 65 

Sir Malcolm Hpiley : 169 

Sir Muhammad Yusuf Ali Khan : 74 

Sir Robert Abercrombie : 60 

Sirhind : 41 

Sifsawan : 58 

Sita : 94 

Sijara ; 309 

Siva : 94, 95, 97, 318, 424 

Sivaganga : $22 

Socialist 805, 807 

Sohaya : 4, 6 

Somadatta : 17 

Sombansi : 28, 89 

Sonars : 178 

South Panchala : 18, 16 

Sports and Pagyimc : 809 

Sri Kashi Ram Agya ; 268 

Stiwastava : 90 

Siarand Style + 800 

Star of India : 78, 7& 

Star Swimming Club : 108 et 

State Bank of India : 147, 149, 188, 821 

State Dispensaty, Tanda : 288 

State High School : 259, 268, 364 

State Insurance Dispensary ¢ 209 

State Union Dispensaty : 288 

State Vidhan Sabha : 805 

S.atesman : 809 

Student Union Club ; 108 

Sualat Public Library : 80 

Suar : 1, 2, 8, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 19, 
80, 86, 81, 82, 88, 85, 91, 92, 97, 98, 
104, 112, 114, 118, 128, 124, 129, 139, 
145, 149, 158, 156, 158, 159,.162, 168, 
164, 166, 169, 170, 195, 109, 206, 212, 
215, 220, 228, 224, 225, 285, 298, 241, 
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246, 248, 249, 270, 280, 281, 289, 290, 
294, 800, 805, 806, 812, 815, 814, 316, 
818, 820, 822, 828, 325 

Subhath Football Club : 108 

Subhash Pesk : 6 

Sudasa : 16 

Sudra : 80 

Suhawa : 98 

Sultan Ali Khan : 84 

Sunar : 90, 92 

Sunarkhera : 14 

Sunder Lal Inter College : 268 

Sunni : 74, 98 

Sunni Central Board of Wagqfs : 804 

Sur : 81 

Surajbansi Rajput : 23 

Surajbansis : 89 

Surajmal : 43 

Surat : 142 

Swatantra ; 805, 806, 807, 808 

Swajanira Bhara; : 809 
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Tadgecqul Khayal ; 274 
Tafgir-i-Tabarj : 271 
Tagas ; 818 
Tagore Shishu Niketan : 261 
Taj-i-Farukh{ ; 277 
Taj Khan ;: 81 
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